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ABSTRACT <c 

For four years Colorado Caravan has brought plays and 
workshops to an average of 6,0,000 people a year in all parts of the 
state, focusing on performing in schools but also reaching out to 
mental institutions, community centers, prisons, hospitals, and homes 
for the elderly. This document contains four training manuals which 
provide practical guidelines and a theoretical framework for 
developmental theatre. The first three manuals cover the various 
aspects involved in management workshop, and production / v while the 
fourth manual contains a description of the process of scriptmaking 
and sample scripts for use in elementary and junior high schools alld 
for producing a Shakespearean drama. (JM) 
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The Colorado Caravan Workshop Manuals 
Introduction 

^ Developmental Theatre*, as we conceive of it, involves 
the use of theatre for the purpose of facilitating personal 
and social development. The potential for such facilitation 
is limited by two major factors: the openness of people to. 
what we- have to offer and the <natlire of theatre ifself . Even 



assuming an enthusiastic desire to take advantage of our of- 
** 

ferings, we can make nc nretence to be all things to all people. 

/ s 

There is some development that we can facilitate. .Our ex- ■ 
perience — a mere four years now at the start of 197«wlis limi- 
ted. There is much exploration y§t to be done^ much yet to 

■ be learned. The\pe is no need, however, for others \o stari ' 

V 

now where we started four years ago. The intentior^ bf this 
series of manuals, therefore, is to describe our goaTs and 
our methods at this point of time. \ A 

The scope of each- of the manuals is limited; it. should,/- 
nonetheless, be of value. The value "tfill be greater for 

those who do not turn to it for a definitive statement*' but for 

/ 

practical guidelines and a theoretical v framework which /an ■ x 
serve as the background for an experiment. To date, the ex- > 
periment has been successful and f ulf ilJLyig. We are no' longer 
seeking to determine whether this concept of developmental 
theatre is viable. We' are still seeking ways to increase 

# 

and expand its utility. Our effort is developmental in that 
we are still learning, still trving. out new ideas',: still ' 

© 4 ' * 
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capable of and v quite willing to accept mistakes. Those who 
would like to join in this experiment — in doing what we know 
is effective but can be made more effective — will be off to 
a running s-tart if they can benefit from what these manuals 
have to offer. 
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Concerning the Management of ,a Touring Theatre 

A successful touring theatre operation, like anv other 
business, denends equallv unon the "front" neople and the, 
neople ^behind- the c sgenes . » The front people meet the public, 
sell the goods, and bring in the mon&v, ^he benind-the-scene's 
neople do everything else. 

In a theatre operation the front peonle are the actors 
and, of ten,. the director. Tor many people, including manv 
actors and directors, there are no other people worth men- 
tioning in the. profession. 



What do you want to be when you grow up? 



An. actor 4 . An Actress. A STAR. 
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Fncouraged by audiences, and the traditional mystique accorded 
their -jobs, the front people often tend to view themselves 
as sp'ecial, as gifted, as "Artists. " V Often the technical 
personnel (the cos turner, the light persons, etc.) are vi'ewed 
as hired hands, peonle who exist onlv to decorate and amplify 
the actonsJ_j£ork. The people who work publicity, box office, 
and related tasks are often relegated to the status of volun- 
teer help. \ ^ 

„ . Yet everv Victor and most directors have had the exneri- 
ehce of rehearsing a show for weeks"; "of putting in- hours of 
time at the theatre and at home, knowing thev have one of the 
best shows in town but— onening night comes, the run begins, 

8 



and night after night the house -is nearlv empty . 



Theatre is Dying. 



Hobodv goes to the Theatre anymore. 



Mo matter how good the show 5 no matter how excellent the 

Si 

Artists, it comes to nothing if there is no audience. It is 
at this- point (of no return) that one of the actors usually 
remarks: "What we need is a good advertising person," or 
"This\theatre needs a business manager." And those remarks", 
however late in the game thev are made, are the, truth. .Mo 
other business would think to run itself with only "front" 
men. 

IrL-toU~ring theatre the need for organizational person- 

i 

nel is .acute. It mav be possible' for other theatres to 
reach opening night with barely a thought as to who ^nd where 
the audience is. It is next to impossible for a touring 
theatre to begin to tour without some idea of where it .is 
going . 

There is much to be gained if "a theaVtre organization 
can consider the actors, directors and technical personnel as 
blue collar workers — "Labor" at its most glamourous — and the 
behind-the-scenes personnel as the "Management." It is the 
behind-the-scenes people who are responsible for the struc- 
ture, the- budget, the morale, the Big. Picture. Let the 
mcfriagement personnel be responsible for the organization; ■ 
let the labor personnel concentrate on the productions. 



Let's get the show on the road. 



| All I want to do is ACT, J 



The First Consideration - An Office 
A theatre is automatically designed with a variety of 
territorial areas. The audience has its Special (Xrecx o*f 
seating; the actors have ' the stage and backstage. Box office 
and lobby personnel have assigned areas; so does concessions. 
Often the office is a small .area behind the bdx office; all 
too often the box office is the office space. Perhaps the # 
architects think of theatre as Art, not Business, and don't 
include space for a permanent, visible Management, 

A touring theatre lacks, the usual territories; by 
definition the spaces it plays belong to someone else. A 
touring theatre may have rehearsal space but, if it is like' 
ours, this ^space Ls filled bv other activities as soon as it 
is vacated. The vehicle the group tours in too often becomes 
the only "home" territory. The "office" often seems to "be- 
long" onlv to the management. An office which is planned with 
territorial problems in mind can become the heart of the 
touring company and the whole program can benefit. ^ 

Ideally there should be two areas^ one used by and 
therefore belonging to the Management , and one that is neutral 
and can be used as a p'lace for meetings between the labor and 
management or as a place, other than the touring vehicle, 
where problems within the group can be settled. > Then a 
discussion can of ten^ be postponed, labeled "for the office," 



and precious energy preserved f<br the iob. 



j 



We don't have the time or the energv to discuss this npu. 
V/e go up in 'ten ^minutes Save it for the offiqe. 



This neutral area can* be a living room style room with car-' 1 
pe\^ and lamps, or a Teacher 1 s Lounge Style wittt chairs-and 
a small kitchen'. It can be nothing more than a permaneht\ 
corner of a room with a table or a circle of eftairs. But it 
must be a space that ^is -open and no one else's territory/ 
Who uses — owns. * * 

The management's space must possess a desk and ajh.east 
one telephone. There must be a place to hang or post a map ^ 
of the touring area. It is extremely important, though per- 
haps not essential, to have access to a mimeo or codv machine 

There needs to he a file cabinet to keep track of who, where, 

* 

and how. If the touring theatre works from its own accounts, 
there needs to be a bookkeeping system and materials. v Be- 
vond that ,' what *el*3e happens, happens in the rtinds of the 
management personnel. 

* 

The Second Consideration -,The Management. Per^onn^l 

We are all aware of role definitions and how thev\are 

used in our society. There are as many tvpes of roles in 1 the 

management en.d of the theatre - business • as in the labor and, 

as an actor does, one person can often plav several different 

i • 
narts. ' % 

We have discovered that it is essential that one per-' 
son possesses the final sav on policies ^od procedures and 



assumes the final responsibility for the activities of tire 




The Buck Stops Here! 



\ Xdeallv, this person should be free from task oriented roles 
directly related to the touring operation. He needs to main- 
tain an overview, to focus on the long term, primary objec- 
tives of the Touring Theatre. Because he is in this Neutral 
. position (working neither in labor" nor management rcxLes) fie 
can serve as* consultant , mediator* 1 , and supporjt unit fpr both 
working segmerits. 

It is essential to have someone fill the rolls of 
secretary and bookkeeper. There* must be a person ih*charge 
of advertising. Roles that are unique to a touring theatre 

situation are Booker and Advance Person. 

\ 

' The Third Consideration - , 

The Responsibilities of- the Management Personnel^ 

The Supervisor y^ Meur+in Cobih) 
— funding (grants, etc) 
--overview (goals , philosophy) ^ 
— mediator ' > / 

— support unit 

— responsibility- taker v 
This brief list ' stakes' 8 ' but the supervisor's terriforyr 
It is pretty well self-explanatory so far as the "what" is 
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concerned. Financial support must be obtained and main- 
tained and there must be fiscal responsibility in the use • 
and accounting of funds. A clarity muit be maintained as to, 
the purpose of the total activity; and the goals and activi- 
ties of individuals, and of individual efforts, must alwavs 
be evaluated and coordinated bv someone With sufficient per- 



spective to understand the total operation and the degree, 
or lack, of consistency. Perhaps, .indeed, the greatest need 
for maintaining this perspective is with respect tojfunding'. 
.The temptation to abandon or distort goa^s, cStn be extremely 
prgat when' & shift of emphasis or the employment of certain 
practices promises to increase the financial capacity to 
function. Expediency is particularly attractive when it of- 
fers'the onlv means of survival^ Without denying either the 
necessity or, the positive advantages ' of flexibility -and 
adaptability, there should be clarity as to when an organi- 
zation is abandoning its reason for existence for the- sake 
of existing*;; at such appoint the decision as to whether or 
not to continue should be a cpnscious one. Awareness of 
this sort' will not necessarily lead to abandonment of 3 total 
project; it will more commoniy lead to a healthv rejection 
of certain options. But even when the results, appear most 
disastrous 1 a real commitment to the people being served may 
require either a public and well understood statement of 
shift in obiective or an actual termination of the program; 
either Would be preferable to soliciting support for, and 
involvement., in, a program which is no longer doing 'what those 
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who are solicited and involved are told it is doing. Such a 
situation of duplicitv and waste can be a consequence of 
ignorance even with well-intentioned neonle; for th.is reason, 
the maintenance of a" nroper persnective^ is essential. 

Little need be said about the suT*ervisor.v~ functions of 
mediation, support, or the taking on of responsibilitv. When 
a number of pedple work together in a situation requiring 
diverse talents and goals, there mav well.be differences that 
arise. In responding to such situations, a numbeij^bf elements 
are helpful, including a sense of humor, a capa^citv for na- 
tience, an awareness that even adults are in a growth process 
and that time is often an essential ingredient, and a stead- 4 
fast focus on the primary need to achieve* the program o*b- 
. iectives. When a numbe^p of People work together in cohstantlv' 
varying, situations often, removed, in time and distance, from 
. the home base, there is an obvious need for someone to stay, 
horie to mind the store. The touring group must be resource- 
ful but there must be confidence in the support, that is 
• available. In this regard, there should, be" no 'f alse^xpec- 
tations as to the nature of the available support. <^ood 

communication is important in tTils regard. Finallv, as in - • 

> • « f 

any organizational effort, someone should be ultimat-elv 

responsible and there should be cUaritv as to who this person 
* » 

is . 

% The preceding has identified the "what 11 of the super- 

visorv function. The "how" will necessarilv differ from one " 
situation to another. Generalizations distort. -There is 
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also the real danger t#at % snecif ics .as to "how we do it" v/ill 
irtnly 1 a notion that- others should do it the wa v we do. Ac— 
tyally v how you do it should be bv relating vour own talents, 
resources, and personalities to the accomnli shment of vour 
own goals \in a s manner that is 'consistent with vour philoso- 
phy. Obviously^ vour' ability to.do well, in these terms,- 
will be enhanced bv claritv as to vour^ goals and philosophy;, 
•Without referring to other snecif ics ■ regarding the "how" of 
supervision, a- statement of our goals and philosophy — at 
least in part — may be helpful. There is no danger in this 

area of implying* on the subconscious level any need to do a^ 
XT 

we' do; such implications will be quite pvert and capable of 
, being dealt with in a forthright fashion. An attaint to ar- 
ticulate such matters may serve to ^timulate a comparable 
attempt on vour part; such an attempt would fte highlv advan- 
tag>eous to you* ?tor is there' anything amiss in our attemntirip 

to nroselijt £ ze 4 in this manner since, presumably, it is a v 

V * " -/ * 

nositive response to the rtature of what we are doing that 

r ' • 

motivates an interest in learning nore about our program. 



We* have, in fact, several goals, which we consider. to 
v ... * ' / 

be mutually reinforcing. One goal is Joq bring good/qualitv 

lnve theatre^ to people who have insufficient or no experience 

of it. Another goal is to enable people who have had^ little 

contact with the theatre to otftain personal interactio? 

vith theatre* peonle--as* human beings and not only as perfV>r~ 

* 0 \ 

ners. A third roal, achieved through the" first two. is tc 

ft * 0 

enlarge understanding of, and annreciation for, the theatre 



as am art form. A fourth poal is ±o stimulate growth. We 
believe that .audience participation in the 'theatrical, trans- 
action "can exercise the imagination and increase sennitivitv 
and awareness. We choose our materials and our production 
techniques in a conscious attempt to exploit the theatre 1 s 
potential to stimulate growth in this May. In the workshops 
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o fur- 



-wMch follow our productions, we consciously strive 
ther this impact on the imagination, the sensitivity, .and the 
awareness. Mot only does the workshop enlarge the impact but 
the performance provides a Springboard for the workshop. • The* 
performance earns us the ri|ght to be where we have come, 
builds rapport between actojp an|d audience members, facilitates 
the interaction between the \actor/workshop N leader and the 
audience member/workshop participant • The workshop situation 

also facilitates other tvpes 4f growth. These roav be develop 

* . . \ \ * 

mental or suhiect mattes^ m \thfei^» orientation and mav be • 

'custom built through pre-planning. These matters are dis- 

cussed at greater length elsewhere. (See the production 

manual for specifics concerning our approach 'to Performance. 

And see the' workshop manual for specifics concerning our 

working methods there.) Let it' be enough, here, -to identify 

the goal of growth stimulation — with one important qiualifi- 

cationw If the people with whom we interact grow in factual 

knowledg* as a consequence of the interaction, we view this 

as a wcm*erful .by-product; we're happy when it occurs hut 

this is npt our obiectivrj, Our objective *s persona 1^ tv * 

growth. We want people to grow in self -acceptance , in-*, 
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acceptance of ojthers, in appreciation, in curiosity. What^ 

<j 

the "Eskimo" Label meant to those who applied .it and what 
the people we call bv that label actually call themselves is 
of less /concern w to us than the awareness can create of 
the fact that these people of the far north have a cul'ture 
which is different, interesting, and to be respected. The 

i KJ 

Turkish activity to which Othello is asked to respond is of 
le^ss concern to us than the awareness we* can generate of 

hc^kespeare # as a writer of nlavs which deal with human 
beings whose passions can come alive and whose speech can be 
understood 4 ( and whose values > we, can question and at times 
^reiect). The , factual knowledge , we present is of less concern 
to us than the interest we can generate in a subject which 
others — if so .motivated^-can take advantage of in the larger 
contex/^f an ongoing relationship. 

/ 

In assuming resnor\fc'iM litv » nrov.idi.ng support j mediating 

' J * ' J 

ijft areas of friction and dispute,' seeking and expending funds, 

' . y ' 

the supervisor (whatever his or her title) must constantly 




keen in'mind the overall objectives and the realization that 

• y 
means Tnust be consistent^ with, goals ♦ 

Oae final word should be said of the- sunervisorv func- 

tipn:* there must be a sensitivity to the value of the 

w program to those involved in providing it, ^oals must be 

anticulited here as well. For us, the*goals are clear-cut* 

r irst, our nrogram nrovides excellent training foi* actor<^at 

a certain advanced stage of 'development, little opportunity 

exists for developinp actors to pxnen'ence the ? demands , <md- 

. ' ■ W7' 
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the opportunities for refinement, bf repetitive performances 



oyer a long period of time* 



Such axpe-rience is the nature 



of this program". Actors will als^r learn to work together, to 
adapt to a varietv of audiences' and nerf ormance situations^ 
arid to/ replace gimmickry with a more substantial honestv */s 
a consequence of the overt hcinestv of their audiences. 
Second, our program trains people in the techniques of wljiat 



w^c^Ll developmental 



theatre 



♦ Thirdly, our program generates 



an awareness of the significance of what we aj?e doing, mo- 

I 

tivatinp participants to seek! to accomplish as much, moj^e , 
or at least some part .of it, in their ongoing ajct ivi fiefs 
after they have left our own 'fmpgram. ' 



Secretary** Bookkeeper 

^The^ roles of Secretary ai\d Bookkeeper are dgnendsnt 
upon the Booker and can often He handled hv the^Booker or bv 
a nart-time employee. If the touring theatre is part of, a 
larger operation the Booker wilj need to coordinate his work 
with the larger staff . The Jbulk\ of the secretarial work 

A * 

tends to tie seasonal, with hours \and hours needed before the 
.tour begins to prepare the various 'information* and advertising 
packages*. Often scripts need to bfe tvped. * Da'ilv work per- 
tarning to booking almost entirely consists of mailing the\ 
information and cirfv^^tising packages\ and tvping letters that 
confirm arrangements made bv the Booker on the ^telephone • / 
Often, the Booker is the most efficient person to .do this x-jork 
a$ he knows the arrangement*? he has made* 
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Bookkeeping is generallv more complex a task than ori^ 

V 

finally anticipated. Expenses are divided into three tvnes: 
1) salaries \if anv) and perdiem 2) those incured while 
preparing the shows (costumes, etc.) 3) those related to 
touring such as gas, housing, food. It is essential to make, 
all arrangements extremelv clear to the actors at the time 
thev are hired. Thav must know what their salaries are and 
when they are to be paid. Thev must know- per diem navments 
and arrangements in advance of the tour, i.e., so much per 
dav, paid one week in advance of tour. It is possible to 
select a tour manager who is *paid a lump sum for. the whole 
prou^ 1 s a expenses but this tends to deteriorate into arguments 



| You have to pav for r^v candv bar 



because vou paid for h?.s dessert. 



^Income is where real complexities arise ,\\ A varietv of 



^nstltutions\ must be billed, ranging from schools t6 old 
folks 1 homes \to the Ladies Aid of Watkins Countv, Frenuentlv 



a^/ment.. The ^ee schedule mav varv -dependent upon where the 



everv institution frilled will have a different method of 
Pa^ 

group is performing, especial lv if the Bopker is allowed 
•some negotiating freedoms. Price also varies if home hosn5-- 
talitv 5s exchanged. It is helpful to have a predetermined 
scale of price* variations.. Below is an example, not neces* 
sarily offered as\a sneci^ic guideline. Remember , /for the 
sanitv and wellheing of the Bookkeeper, the Booker must keen 
a record 1 of all financial arrangements he makes, 
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Schools 

- 1 performance k day . . . 4 . • 

-J 2 performances 1 day 

Social Groups 

" 1 performance plus workshops . 

2 performances plus, workshops 
Mental Health, old folks ? etc . 

1 performance plus workshops . 

2 performances plus workshops 
Prisons j Hospitals % etc . 

1 performance plus workshops . 

2 performances plus workshops 
Home Hospitality rates 

place to stay . \ , . 5 
place to st|y and eat/ 




Booker 

The Booker is a major management figure. *Tt is his 
job to arrange the times and places* where the shows will be 
performed and workshopped ,^ Too often the job is visualized 
as a glori-fied .secretarial position, whereas in rea]i#5J>, the 
person must have several" special qualities. He must 'be'- 
highly organized, with a mind that can visualise several 
months and a whole stale or area at the 'same time it is tuned 
to remembering masses of derails. He must b6 -.capable of on- 
the-spot thinking for he must constantly adjust, to myriad ■ , 
numbers of variables in pebple and situations. He must have 
a flair for selling, for it Is. his job to convince someone 
who doesn\t in the least care about drama that this theatre 
is exact lyiwhat they need. - • * 



Playing prison ain't no Sunday school pienic, lady. 
What "do you think you're getting into? 



The .booker doesn't ?;eli shows as much as he sells the ideas 
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and philosophies of the theatre. This is also tr\ie because * 
of tervthe Booker's images of the shows are formed during'' 
early rehearsal stages. As he works weeks aruT months in ad-. 

V 

vance he irust be aware that the shows" ^re changing, but the 
information* is not essential to the' process of booking those 
same shows. It is easier to toork in generalities. Often 
the who le* selling operation takes place by 1 phone , and t»he 
quality of voice an,d abili-tv of the person to work by phone, 
are important. 

No matter how good the shows are, in the end the* thea- 
tre rests on the shoulder* oi ■ the Booker, If ' the Booker is 
not good at. his jo]/' there will be* problems , Long periods 
be'tween shows mean bored actors and slopov, unconcerned worlc. 

There is a lessening in the quality of the shows. When there 

— * \ 

are several shows in ihe reperatory it is Important to book 

> 

each' show at least once a week if possible. This helps the 
material J o stay fresh. The opposite error' is-to book too 
much, too fulJ , and thereby exhaust the actors. 



A balance between, too litT*Je~j' 



and too much work must be found, 



A sideline of this problem is to book sensibJy, Expenses 
and actor morale depend to a" large degree upon the length* 
of v traveling time, 'in uway-f rom-horne fc I ime .and in-between- 
performances-Time. If there are go^ng to be two days off in 
a given week, Lrv to make them together; -in this way 1 he • 
actors can utilize their times oft. Be careful not to waste 

'21 



time traveling Ur> and down-^n area: tired actors resent 
driving back to a place "rtext door to where they were a woe); 
or a month earlier. 

While, keeping these. major things in mind, the Booker 
picks up the phone, pencil in hand, a map and a calendar 
ready on the desk, < 

Advertiser 

The iob of an advertiser varies with the need of^the 
theatre to generate an audience. In our case, the au'diences 
are often "captive;" schools, prisons, homes for the elderly, 
hospitals, etc:, can by definition guarantee the |iudience. If 

the tour is to audiences that must be encouraged to come, ad- 

* ' 

vertising becomes e-xtremely important and a large amount of 
energy must go into the job, 'At the very least, to enlarge 
the overall reputation of the theatre, a basic story should 
be Dr^pareA arid used in town newspapers whenever possible. 

7 . ! 

Advance Person k * 

- — • 

Ai? advance person preceeds^rhe touring theatre by several 
days to, the nlace where the show will be put on and makes 
th§ necessary physical -arrangements. He contacts the. Home 
Hospitality people or arranges motel/hotel housing, snots 
restaura$ts 0 etc. He . qhecks oTt^advert 5 sing , ' especially if 
anv show's fee will be paid by charged admissions. , He is a-n 
'essential person for a large touring company and* would-(^be a • 
n ; ce feature for a srfiall one. Our particular theatre has ' 
n^ver had a oer\son in this role and so the )ob is sol »t 



/ 
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between the Booker/Advertiser in the Management (who handle 
the work that can be done by phone and mail) and the Stage 
Manager in the labor (who handles the situations as they 
arise in the town) . 



{oh, is it today you come? Gee, we thought' it was next Week. 



| Sorry ; all the motels are filled because of the Moose Convention, 



WeMre closing now. Yeah, this is the only place to eat in town 
There f s a truck stop in the next town over, *20 miles, 



A Fourth Consideration - The Method . 



Some of the roles mentioned above have been filled by 
people or a series of people who* developed a method parti- 
cularly useful orx ref le'ctive of the developmental process 
of the Caravan. These methods are described briefly here. 

Director (see the Production manual) 

There is a separate manual devoted to a discussion of 

the method of directing the Caravan productions. This book- 
i 

*. 

let discusses how a touring, educationally oriented produc- 
/ *■ 

tiojKor group of productions can be mounted simply and . 
efficiently and it refers specifically to the methods em- 
ployed in this process as- characterized by the Colorado 

) x 

Caravan . ' 
Booker 

The Booker begins his iob With a jphone in hand and an 
emptv calendar in front of him. In advance, It is important 

. . 23 
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to know and he able to express the overall objective and 

goals of *he Theatre, what the shows and workshops will knd: 

and "hat ^he basic prion soh^duJo ! 53 • It is i mpor t ant 

* * 
for a beginning Boo) er to study his tour arr>a geographically, 

understanding the best four routes and the weather oat terns 

.that ma.v effect the roads. It is also important that the 

Hooker has a clear picture of the target audiences. 

It ->s possible to rough out a tentative time schedule 
of sorts, taking several items .into consideration. We travel 
early fall and winter in the mountains while the T weather is 
good, and stay near home in late spring when there are 
heavy snows. Schools are slow to book during thg Holiday 
Season, beginning with Halloween at the end of October, but 
are easv to book in the long time between New Yearns and 
Soring Break, We 'tour thfe state of Colorado in a cloverleaf, 
roughly one circle to e^ch corner of the state. Th/is gitfes 
us a mimimum of four le-ngthy • away -from- town tours; yt is 
desirable to have at-home dates scheduled on either s'ide 'of 
these longer 'tours . • ' . * 

If he is lucky 'the Booker will begin with a file of 
major cbntacts in the state. If such a file is not ava:'Jable, 
the Booker should make one as he goes along. Several impor- 
tant beginning sources are: 

1. State Department of Education for a Directory of 
Schools. This usually lists phone, address and - 
principal , and often includes number of students, etc. 

2. State University's Journalism Department for a list 
df ma^or state dailv and week] y* newspapers and radio 
and 7.7. stations. 
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3, State Mental Health Society tor a list of hospi- « 
tals and regional centers'. These regional 'confers 
generally h^ve other contacts, such as prisons, 
reform schools, schools for the retarded, schools 

r for 'Deaf and Blind, hones for the elderly, etc, 

4, The State Arts Council should maintain & card file 
or at the verv least a mailing list of arts oriented 
people around the state and communitv theatre or- 
ganizacioVs . These peonle are helpful in .estab- 
lishing local contacts and helping withSJome Hos- 
pitality arrangements. 

Whenever possible begin at the top of an organization 
and work down. It is easier, for example,, to book the theatre 
""Vs^with a superifrterf&ent oX schools for his district's schools' 
thin it is to work school by school. If the superintendent 
won't, help, call the Language Arts Coordinator or Curriculum 
Director for the svstem, Hf he wo.n't help, call the Principal 
of one school and attempt to go to a Principal's meeting 
(which tend to happen on a regular basis) to 'explain, hand 
cut materials, and book. But if necessary , book school by „ 
school by telephone, 1 ' 

It can be extremely helpful if the Booker has a package 

» 

containing a mimeographed information sheet about the Theatre, 
a separate sheet* for each play containing information about* 
practical matters such as audience arrangement as well as 
descriptive information about the plays. The .workshop 
descriptions and requests, also need separate sheets, Cxam- 
pies of the best of our informational sheets are appended to 
- " this booklet:, . ^ ^^^"^^N/^N 

The Bocker can mimeograph several hundr^<L>slhee ts for 
Contact; information. This form is filled out, £or\edch contact 
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he makes. The information on the sheet can he used to record 

the necessary scheduling information and (hen the short 

should be filed. The next vear it is pulled f rom .t he file, 

updated, and becomes not only a future reference but a history 

of the contact. An example of a Contact Information Sheet 

is included. The information on these sheets must be trans- 
it 

lated into useable form and given to the tour.ing group. It * 
would be possible, to use duplicates of the forms, but six 



actors with a single^ sheet for each booking equals a lot of 
scrap p^per. 

If the booking is completed and conf irmed by telephone 

a contract or bill must be sent. We send these con tract §V inS 

duplicate, with one designed for the school to use and keep 

and one -designed to come back tp iys wjLth the check. When the 

contract comes- in with. a check, ^the contract is marked paid 

and filed with the Contract Inf ormation>heet . .-When it comes 

in without the check, we wait twertoeeks and then mail a bill. 

An example of the contract is included. 

/ 

If there is no advance person, the Booker should call 
the contact the dav before .performance to confirm arrangements 
and ch^ck on last minute developments. There is. gerrerally 
nothing that can be done about changes because the Theatre 
-is on the road*and cah't be reached, but the advance cal 
eliminates situations where the Theatre arrives and no one 
has remembered they are coming. * 

In a certaifi percent of the cases, no matter how many 
times the 'Booker ha§ carefully repeated a given piece of 

rs 
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information on the phone,, no matter that the contact has 

• several carefully writ 1 en sheets. explaining infent and need, 

the information will not have' been assimilated or acted upon 

in the -way in which the theatre needs. That is why the 

acUancfc person is important. 

#- . - f 

i 

The v Advance Person - ' 

0- 9 

We 'are recommending .an Advance Person to you on tbe 

k * 

theoretical principle that' face -to fd.ee contact between two 
^ people who have the authority to make decisions will accom- 
plish ten times the work of a dozen phone calls. The fruit 
of this arrangement is that the actors are relieved of the 
burden of having to make daily logistical decisions. 

These logistical decisions are grouped into two areas: 
"on tour and at the. performance/workshop area. The Advance 
Person could-, by traveling several days in advance'of the 1 
touring personnel, arrange sleeping and eating accomodations , 
determine the best route, determine the location of the 
performance, add wcrk w.ith the Booker to determine Real Time. 

Booker: It's only 20, miles on the map' from Eagle to .Red Butte. 

Ad. Per: .But the 20 miles can^dnly be' driven at 1,5 miles an 
; hour because the highway department tore up the 
- . g road three years ago. 

There are problems. of Real Time at the Performance/, 
Workshop space as well. 
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Booker: Well, she said she had ten periods in the 

day and 'Wanted *nine workshops.. I suggested 
% the tenth period be a lunch hour. 

Ad, Per: Each period is twenty-,flve minutes,* not an 
* hour, and the schotfl is so large it tajces 

five minutes, to get from class to" class,. 
- plus five minutes to settle down and make 
.announcements. That gives us fifteen 
minute workshop periods'. _ 



The Advance Person can ask (or reask) such questions as: 

1. „ The arrangements made with the Booker are for such 

and such«a day/ etc? - . 

2. Could I see the sptec^ designed for the performance?- 
•What other §paces are available? 

3. Will announcements or bells interrupt the performance? 

4. Will all workshop participants have seen the per- 
formance? * K « 

5. 'What size fiill the workshop groUp /be? " \ 

6. What does the workshop space look like? ,Lots of % > 
• room? - » • . 

7. -What specific workshops can be presented or pre- 
pared for this audience? What are the needs of 

this group? . . + 

He can also prepare the host personnel as to what to expect 
and suggest ftays of really Using the -expH^ience of the Theatre. 



If I had only known this wak what 
would happen, - I could have. . / 



It is essential. "that the host personnel understand what 'kind 
of /theatre is coming and what the efcpe^ted r^ults are.V.If 
possible advance material^ r^ight be offered which encourage 
Pre and Post ttark the target audience. These could in- 

clude bibliographies ,' scripts , advance teaching materials, 
games — the list is. endless. * 

The Advance Person could also handle pabt *of the publipity 
.packages if publicity is, necessary. _His role in this activity 
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is discussed in the advertising section. 
Advertiser 

When advertising is n^eessary, a planned approach to 
the field is imperative. If the theatre needs to generate 
audiences to stay alive, the money spent on advertisjii'g needs 
to reflect that fact. It should be the largest item^in the 
budget, taken off the top of what ever fiyds are available. 
I repeat: advertising should be 'the largest item in the 
budget, not including the salary of the advertiser, s 
* The planned approach can divide t$ie advertising impact 
into three areas: * 

♦ " 1. National and Regional advertising (which depends 
. upon need »and desire of the theatre to be recog- 
nized nationally or regionally) 1 

,2. the Area or town y ^ 

9 3. the situation itself » — v 

Advertising on a national or regional basis is ,a long 

prbcess and should be planned in terms *bf years rath^iSAhan 

months. ' National. circulation magazines buy articles months, 

in^^dvance. for instance. The thrust of the advertising (en- 

*' I * 

tertainment or nefrs or education) must' be determined and 
contacts -ma4e . National coiverfffions are often the best 
source for contacts and for display. 

A basic publicity package can be prepared for the area 

or town. It includes: 

/ 

1. newspaper articles for both weeJ^Lies and dailies, 
including pictures 1 

2. " radio ads* 

29 
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3. posters • v * 

U. flyers • * 
There needs to be someone who sets up T.V. shows an*d radio 
interview programs. T. t V. ads generally have to be bought 
but many radio stations advertise for free on their "Town 
Calendar" and most are interested in psing the group for 
their talk shows.. N 

The situation itself needs posters and if there is^ a 
paper, sudl) as a school paper or the Kiwanisf news or whatever, 
there should be articles prepared for tl^ose publications. 
Announcements can often be made on a, P. A. or other system. 

If there is an Advance Person he could explore more 
local publications such as regional farm journals and Tocal 
magazines. 'There are often industrial plant newspapers and 
newsletters in local ^organisations . He can appear with writ- 
ten article in hand, and a package of envelopes addressed to 
the Theatre's funding agents. He » should request that copies? 
rf the advertising materials- be sent to the'peo'ple on these 
addressed, stamped envelopes., Gfetfigrally. a letter of apfcre- 

ciation accompanies these articles when €hey a^e finally"" 

A 

Trailed aod a real grass roots* sttpport of the theatre is born. 

In a local situation the most important foipm of. .adver- 
tising is Word-of -Mouth . The advance person's work gets 
worci-of-mouth 'going but I would suggest . a , definite organiza- 
tion of the campaign. Include letters to alumni of your local 
school's department and a letter to anv alumni organ i /st vms , 
Suggest thea tre ' parties • Do the same for all community 
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theatre organizations in the towns you' wi.ll 'Visit;. ».Ifi pos-' 

sible set up a telephone tree: this is the simple principle* 

of asking -your contact to call five people and telX them per- 

t 

sonally about the theatre -and ask them* personal lv, to* come . 
Then ask thejn, whether they qari come or not,, to c&ri five "* 
friends each and ask them the softie. This is the single most' 
effective form of advertising and if utilized 'well could 

* * 9 

nrobably pack the theatre without a shred of information • 
being in the. newspapers or major media. • 

The importance of advertising cannot be underestimated, 
pen' if the, audiences a theatre tours" to are primarily "cap- 
tive," keeping too low a profile in the area makes booking 
difficulty Keep a steady supplv 'of ' arti'C les and pictures _' 
available and going out to various media. 

Evaluation (see also Workshop- Manual) ' 

• • • 

Evaluation specialists 'are readily available and should 

7 * 

be enlisted in -a program of this sort. Evaluation isM=ssen^ 
tial. The proper orientation, "on the part' of the program 
.personnel and the^rtfaluation personnel—toward the evaluation 
■task and toward one another-- is difficult to come by, how- " 
ever. Without a' proper ^orientation , evaluation ■ is probably 

9 

doomed to failure. Careful attention should be given, there- 
fore, to matters- relevant to evaluation in the section of • 
this manual dealing with the supervisor- and in the evaluation 
section of the workshop manual. v 
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\ It js essential that cooperation is # the watchword 
throug'houi the' entire organization. Cooperation is based in 
two needs: 1. The need of each person to understand the 
scone cf his job and the jobs of t;he^ rest of the team and. 
2. the need for constant exchange of information. 

Ir the Booker doesn't understand the needs of the actor 
(and vice "Ve.rsa)^trO^>les will flourish and morale decay 
rapidly. The secretary must- understand the ."Booker • s need 
for the material to" be mailed THAT day, not a <week later. 
The simple logistics of who does the iob and how it should 
be done must be. dearly understood in advance. 

. • The- exchange of information between personnel must be 
organized. Ideally there will be several hours set aside 
evory fe>' weeks (or morp often if necessary) for (the purpose 
of sharing. New schedules should, be handed out at. these 
times and gone c/ver together. This meeting should* al3 ow 
feedback Information to tve exchanged: 0 this booking worhed 
smoefcfrly; this one didn't because. . . no more "♦ban two 
perfjorniances a day, please ; % this show works here, but didnjt 
work v at the Prison,* show B would have be^ft better.^ • f 

'It is in thes'e Meetings that the structures and poricies 
of the, theatre wLll develop and change. - Each member of the 
organization needs- to participate* in 'tha^t shaping pr,»ees% 
and to. see the process v itf*action. 

There j§ 4 terrible loneliness ponnected to the business 
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of touring. When the actors are two weeks on the road and 
three hundred, miles from home they must feel- that the home* 
base personnel understand and 1 respect where thev are. They 
must also feel that the home base, the management, will 
support them in their problems. 



Can we cancel Monday and -Tuesday and come now? 



. i mi 

Three of us have the flu and Judy needs a tooth pulled. 



The management, on the other hand, ne'edsr to feel that the 

actors are doing the excellent job the Booker ha^ described 

and that' the work is being carried on in the best spirit of 
the tfraditions of the theatre. 



The readiness is all. 
The show must go on. 
Etc. 



If some attention is paid to organizing the "TEAM 11 * 
there will be a team. For touring theatre as for any bther 
business organization the old adage applies: ~a house 
divided against itself will not^stand, * ^ ' 
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Contact Information Sh6et 



Name : 



Date 



Address : 
Phone : (home) 
- <: (work) 



Town : 



Performance : 



Place : 



Address : 
Phone, : » 

How to get there : 



Physical Plant : open area 



auditorium 



Audience 
Times : 



Workshops : 
Place : 
V Times : ' 
Problems ; 



Home Hospitality : 
Who: 
Where : 



yes 



no 



id 
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*5ki,r.g Conversation 



Hello. Burba nk Junior High. * 31 uden^ speaking . 

Hell^. This is,Julici Booker for 1 he touring 
Theatre, cal lfng-^ON r: DISTANCE^. Is your princi- 
pal the^e? 

No. I mean. . .wait a minute. (pause) Yes, he's 
here, but he's busy. 

Is your Vice -Principal there? 

Yae-p-^ut. . .oh, here's Mr. Johnson. Mr/ Job son! 
r^X. J0HNS0K T I There's a la4y on the phone for you 

Hello7 Mr. Johnson. I'n Julia Booker for the 
Touring Theatre.' I. . . 

The who? 

The Touring Theatre. We (statement of general , 
philosophy). I'm calling vou to see whether or' 
'.not your school would be interested. 

I "doubt it, Miss. . .ah. . .Bookend. We're not , 
exactly -theatre oriented around here. . - t> 

This theatre is -designed for people who don't 
usually consider themselves drama oriented, sir. 
That's what we' re, about. (statement of .ma^or 

goal). 

Well, how much do you cost? 

.We cost (whatever) and that includes the work- 
shops , of course . 
t 

.Workshops? What are. . .? > 

j 

v y 

Workshops are (etc.). 

* y* 

(1st sign of interest showing) Well , now, all£ ^ 
that costs only (whatever). Are you any good? 

Yes, sir. We are the best company vou could hope 
to provide. >I have several' pnges of information 
about ut; cind our productions which I cofal d, sen d t< 
you. , ^ ~ ■ 

I'd like : to see them, M-is* Looker. 




Booker: 

Contact: 
Booker : 
Contact : 

Booker : 
Contact : 
Booker : 

Contact: 
Booker: 



We'll be in vour end of the -state around November 



No, football game that day. / 
November 13th? 

No. That's Wednesday, -'(Never ask "What's wrong 
with Wednesdav?") 

November 16th? m * 

No, -but the 15th is O.K. 

Weii, I'll have ^to call you back, after I see if 
the Mental Health Center can trade days. ^What 
would be a good time of day to call? 

Wfell, I'm sure to be here between 7 : 30-8 : 00' A.M. 

All right, I'll -call you at 8:00 day after 
tomorrow. I'll .get the information in the mail 
to you today. 

the return call the Contac:t Information sheet 




is completed. 
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'J 0 L C H J-. D u C A H A- V A i: a>>.ou)'C< r, 
the r'-rf or>"Prc<?-vo~' s-.o- cc-Mn?>' i 0 *j<i nvai?.' >»1« to yon in Jo^'T-x^yO: 



Perf o rmances- (chooc *o ?;uj t yen- <- ; tunti o*0 



Eleven tor y Schools Er''iro LJh'n nnd Lru,,' 1 
( Junior Ki'^l Sc'-obln CoJ ornoo, 17 r ,'u-?<',\- 

S 5 ?> f° r 3'" h Schools ';,VIp f n* r.. 0 si r»aUnv,l i» SoW^-earo 

AC "It OrO 1 --" ',i<: ; " r •<•■■>•,• ; ,<« 

♦ Workshops (choose to "u.it vour cioniro) - , * 

Rerular cations: a. trus>^ d. creativity 

b. sen<ditivity e. ex'»roj?s> vone.s.s 

c. irr.pf-irfttior f. r.pli'-coti<*i(K%nce 

Special de'sipns: worked out to r.eet special interests or needs 
(Exar.nles ol' r'esims already worVed out for l<>'/ r -7o are* 
.a. a hirh rchrol i'i w! »ch tvo.voH - io-t v.-m Ik » *.ic> — the 
first on i ^r-.vjratjo-s roi.- tin." - i nat. ! or tc c'.r.^rt.r 'of 
*aric and th(. au-erruilurely the ww* on S". aW>-»' )r r< -» • ' *f s 
b. i^ o^e .a cul t proup a ^orkshor. o> ,,j. r ^1nr -» V " : np to 
• . explore atti v.os tov.\-*rc hs.-lth and - •<" j.eal tr« • tror-t; ' 

0. an eleront ar y sci o.ol vor'-shop involvin- stvd n+s s»i 
the con:;t— ction a'/ ' -v? lir tion of dr-'iatizntions; nrd 
a. a .junior hi-', sclmni wnH c;v,n-p crn"rtisinr stvoont 
stories vr^tter in res orso to the ..pA^A'/A'' tliei-e.) 

Teacher training '■ (f or those interested) 

Jr>v»ta*ior sessions, in-service tnUnAnV," or credit courses 
cp" ci t^n be ••'or'ic-- out unor retfucst. . ^ 

After free years of ESEA Title 111 s^^ort—dur 5 nr. which over 180,000 
Colored o.- ns we 'e ~«m*v«c:--'JoLv .oJk 'J^aVa.J .is » :0 iv co"timn*y as an 
.J-ntezrPl -rt of the service a- tral-inr activity o'' thd I'nivorsity ■ 
of Colorroo. D9CJ*r«fa.. :) y rational -vacation V-ar , to be ar 
"exe-.-lary «rorraV *vorthy oi' ..'n.Uor tlor> jr. n f<« .-rt<- c'^ " 
?^^ r i'' ^L0R/d)0VXu/,,,har. -u-lv-o a LI:;*.. lr / otjL ' ol . and* Di Yt ? r,l on 
Grant tc r^ke i-tsm-w knovo »>ol ib'-vic-' ai.d In hoi,, ether- v- o 

. article or the CCLy;^ CaIWAI: a - o: rod roentlv in Aaor.-f cnr Education 
(Auf*V"t-Se"te»' > h«'^ l r 7? ~r, n.ir) .m,_ .. wUr^^^ ^^jdgR 

rrou-s m Coloreao at sa-e .rrininr-l, v-] 0 v; cost rate of &7<; 'or - 
.lalt-cay or $100 for a f, i'll day. , • 

If yo'« \-is: to contact us, ce to 'ALO.iAK CiJ-.kV/u., Dcr;,«tr,.nt of- 
.>.ra.t- >«re, :»jv- r.-5 4 " o" Oolc.T.ro, -oulchr, Colo- ,' t . MP.02 

or ca]l -raiesso- Coh'r at li.^.'/W ;i, r , V; , A n , r . 

to cal" yoj back if •-•«■ rot :>"t.-. « f t^iy available) 



irV o r u-;,,too, if you.vont to r-i-e funds for a con-runity nroject. 
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COLORADO CARAVAN a 

ELEMENTARY WORKS HO F^SHEET: Teachers are requested to be present and to 

participate in the workshops. 

> 

APPRO^di ONE: FIRST YEAR SCHOOLS: Introduction to Theatre Workshop 

These basic workshops answer questions about actors/acting/thestrey 
The actors also demonstrate and work with the students in the area/ / 
of theatre exercieos, pantomime, role playing,~\stage movement and/ / 
jother training exercfses and techniques. This workshop can be ei^ex/ 
one -ha If hour or one class period long; we hope it will be on a ratio 
of one actor to fifteen students. 

RETURN SCHOOLS: (with the exception of 'kindergartener and possibly 
first graders who would receive' the Introduction 
to Theatre workshop described above) 

The Caravan would like to introduce more detailed work to students 
in return schools whb have slready experienced the above workshops. 
Therefore they have a workshop available which will use' Two Swallows 
to illustrate how ritual drama ia a principal factor of Native Am- 
erican life* The Caravan will discuss the theatre techniques utilized 
in the daily life of the tribes of the Southwest* The children will- 
attempt some dance steps and rhythms, sign language, and other elements 
observed in the play. 

This play and workshop could be used to support or introduce a unit on 
Native Americans. Suggestions to hfclp design such a unit are avail- 
able from us. ^ 

> This workshop is one class perio£ long; again request ratio of one 
actor": fifteen students, 



class period 1c 
its. J 



APPROACH TWO: 



The morning would be spent with Two Swallows , followed by either of 
the Approach One workshops, depending upon the numbet of years the 
Caravan has toured the school. 

The afternoon would involve the Caravan actors par forming the Improv- 
isational Tale for the school, and returning to the' classrooms to * 
teach the children, through doing, how to turn a story into' a play./ 
It i^ hoped that this simple, technique will be utilized by the teacher 
in the days following the Caravan's presence, and that the children 
will adopt it in their play time. 



PHYSICAL SPACE ARRANGEMENT FOR TWO SWALLOWS: 

*S * 

This suggested arrangement of children Is 
designed to enable all to see and hear. 
Arrangement of aisles and acting area is 
essential for the performance. The circle 
might be twenty fe$t in diameter; the aisles 
two children (third grade) wide. 



Avsle one 

. At 
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The University of Colorado Department of Theatre And DaiKe 

presents 



KYOGEN 




Kyogfen are short comic plays from medieval Japan. 
They were inserted between the serioufe and slow-moving 
Noh plays of the period tb provide much needed emQtional 
relief. Dealing with ordinary people in earthy situation^ ^ 
Kyogen contrasted greatly with the philosophical and ' - 
•religious orientation of the Noh. 

Because the humor grew in large part from the 
paraody or near-ridicule' of the .Noh form and also { * 

because - naturally enough - the actors related to 
the tastes and -expectations of tfieir audiences, some ^ 
aspects of the Kyogen style (especially the tempo) ♦ 
would be difficult for contemporary American audiences 
to app#eciate. We have,* therefore, adapted the style 
of t\\e original. Necessarily, chang<& have been 
made in colloquial expressions. We^have retained 
the flavor of the simple language forms and 
vocabulary. 1 
We are convinced of the universality of the humor 
and of the appeal of the material. 

This conviction has led us to our own contemporary 
version of what a modern American Kyogen might be. 

Three plays, two Kyogen classics and one modern experiment, 
demonstrate the common bonci, on the level of enjoyment, 
that can bring people together across times and. cultures. 




Thesfe three productions are available to your 
community on a 11 pass -the -hat* 1 basis. We will 
arrive, set up our limited equipment, and 
play for you. If you are entertained, you 
« can put a contribution in a hat passed 
at the end of the performances. 

These plays can be performed in any area, 
any apace. The Caravan does not use 

lighting or microphones. There are no 
scenery or property requirements. 

We hope we can serve your community, and 
bring you all an 'evening long to be 
remembered for its warmth and >oy. 
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Workshop Training Manual for COLORADO CARAVAN 



The | Colorado Caravan j 



Workshop Manual 
by 

M***tin Cobin 



) 



7 K* 



with 

workshop lesson plans 
by 

Les'lee Moskovitch 
and 

.Brian Fitzsimmons 



4 
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Department -of Theatre and Dance, University of Colorado (Developmental Theatre 

Program) 
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The Colorado Caravan Workshop Manual - 

The performance and the^ workshop experiences are 

interrelated. Although the £ocus of this manual is on the 

4* * • ' . " 

workshops ; some opening remarks about the performance are s * 

useful . . ' 

Worksho'-n 'Context 

/ ' • • ' \ 

It is important, first to realize that for fflanv of the ' , f • 
people to^whom' the CARAVAN comes, we provide orfe i of ve^v few 
artistic experiences and- T ;quite frequently — the .first or only 
^experience thev 'have ever had with 'live theatre. Secondly n * 
as theatre, the production calls for imaginative involvement; 
and this aspedt is * intensified by our conscious use of 
production methods whiclj^dejrtand and stimulate imaginative s 
involvement. It .is important to stress the value the 
production in stimulatlfTg the type of orientation and 

activitv sought c after in workshops. Thirdlv, the degree ^ 
that the production ois successful in having an impact on 
the audience enables the actors to earn their right to be S 
among the audience members, using their. time and their 

snace. In short, the performance establishes a rapport 

* ( 
which greatlv facilitates the interaction between audience 

members and actors during the 'workshops. For these reasons ' • 

it is* essenti al that the performance precedes the workshop. 

When there* have been exceptions to this rule, the workshops 

have been, unsuccessful. 
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, * There are times when those who arrange for us to 
• come to them indicate a desire for our performance only. 
Most ^commonjy^ we refuse 'to perform unless we can follow 
the performance, with workshops ; t exceptions to this are 
rare. One exception is a desire to introduce ourselves 
where vfe are not known and the only way to become acquain- 
ted seems to be through a simple performance.' Obviously, 
such "an arrangement would'not be justified twice in a 
row. Another exception, which is more* Common,. is when we 
give a performance for fund-raising purposes; that is, to 
raise money -that wi ; ll- enable us to bring our performances 
> and workshops to groups that, have no budgetary capacity to 

pay even our very nomitbal fees. m P , ' / 

i , 

V/hy this insistence on combining pe/rf ormances with 
, workshops? There are two major reasons. First of all, 
there is a* s^ong^ tendency — understandable in # light of 
'their backgrounds of training and experience — for many 
people to think of theatre purely as* entertainment . From 
this standpoint, the goal* would appear to be reached 
through the performance; the workshop is a difficult 
element, for them to understand — either as to its nature or 
its value. To .the degree that we are willing to do pro- 
ductions only, we 'tend to reinforce the notion that we are 
essentially a source of entertainment. Of course, we do 
strive to be entertaining; but we do not accept this as the 

reason for our existence/ Secondly, just because the 
* • \ 

reason for aur existence is developmental, our goals cannot 
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be achieved as effectively thrcmgh production alone. 
That 'is*, the wopkstiop is. a vital and necessary part of 
our method. • 

. Cqnvincipg people to take our workshops along with our 
performances has not proven too difficult'. The key to 
success here seems to be the offering of a variety of Op- 
tions with different appeals. It is also helpful to set 
forth the options in fairly concrete terms. Those who are 
perplexed initially as to the nature or value of a workshop 
will not feel any more comfortable when asked to suggest 
what they N woAild like the workshop, to be. /Ideally, of course, 
it would £>e good to have others work out with us^the nature 
of the workshops. Often, as a result of earlier experiences 
of working together and developing trust, this stage of 
co-planning the workshops arrives naturally.' • 

Practically, then, we offer options and sub-options.. 
Workshops are described as* fitting into any of four catego- 
ries: content centered, theatre ceatered , developmental , 
or custom designed 'to meet' specific goals and circumstances. 
.Various types of developmental workshops are t suggested and , * 
examples are given of a few custpm designed workshops. This 
terminology must be made meaningful to people and, of course, 
we must be prepared to supply any of the* options that may 
be chosen.. A fuller discussion of these options, therefore, 
is called* for here. 



Workshop Types 

* 

Content Centered 
^ — - , 

The cbntent centered workshop undertakes to enlarge 
'the audience's understanding of ,the material in the pro- 
duction or to" facilitate a'deeper probing of concepts or 
problems which appear in or are stimulated by the production. 
CARAVAN productions have had specific orientations but* there 
'is no necessity for other groups — nor for 'future CARAVANS -7 
to shape the content in this fashion. Irt the past, however, 

we have established a pattern of elementary school programs 

* ** 

introducing specific and varying cultures, junior high 

school programs focusing on social study issues, senior high 
school programs groupd^ scenes from Shakespeare around a 
.theme, and adult programs providing mature entertainment of 
a light but socially relevant 'nature* 

In working with young children, we seek to provide a 
means of exposing a youngster to as many different cultures 
as there are years (and CARAVAN appearances) in the elemerv- 
tary school. In olir four years of operation, to date, there 
are schools j!n which we havq given productions and workshops 
four times, helping students to focus on four different 
cultures. Content centered workshops have involved young- 
sters, in learning sotfe of the sign language and dance move- 
ments of the Plains Indians, scvme of thfe attitudes and cus- 
toms' o,f medieval Japan, or. something of the living* conditions, 
and Hfestyle^of the Eskimo of the far north — to name a few 
of the subiect .areas. The point is, however, that, our 



primary concern is on developing a realization of t£e multi- 
plicity of* cultures and an interest in and a respect for 

y 

people which transcends cultural differences* It is of, - 
relatively little consequence to us how much factual know- 
ledge is gained or retained. 

There is, of course, no 'innate contradiction between • 
the gaining of knowledge and the sharing of cultural ex- 
periences t It is important for us to prepare reading lists 
and activity suggestions that can be used in anticipation of 
our visit to the school and. in follow-up activities after / 
our departure. Experience has taught us, however^, that the 
value of such activities is highlv dependent on the motiva— / 
tions ahd skills of the classroom teacher. We prefer to t)e 
prepared to respond to teacher curios itv and requests. Where 

the prime concern for integration with class activity is our 
i 

own, if is generally better for us to focus on froTlow-up 
, rather than preparatory activities. This is. unfortunate and 
indicates an area in which we must learn considerably more 
than we know^we'have tog often, found, however, that pre- , 
paration by teachers not familiar with or* attuned to our 
orientation places undue emphasis on factual knowledge. * The 
result of such an undue emphasis is the fostering. of an 
•attitude among the children tha\ their task is to observe' 
from the outside rather than to become involved in an ex- 
nerience for its owh sake . The problem is worth mentioning 
here for two reasons. First, it underlines the need for the 
producing group td be quite clear 'and conscious regarding 

4G 



its goals. Second^ it draws attention to a distinction as 
to educational objective which may be readily — and unfor- 
tunately — overlooked by those involved in evaluation. In 
application, the problem diminishes in direct proportion 
to the skill of the actor-workshop leaders. The key to 
success here is artistic integrity in performance, know-, 
ledge and respect for the culture on the part of the pro- 
duction group, and a sincere and direct communicative' 
relationship between the workshop leaders and the' children. 

To give one example on the junior high school level", 
*the performance during the 1975-7,6 vear (fall to spring)- 
has dramatized episodes recorded in a diary*. This diary is 
referred to as the basis for a novel written by an elderly 
person who seeks to share with others a sense of the use to 4 
which the land Cin this case Colorado) had been put by those 
who lived on it. This culminates in some consideration of 
what life on this land might be like a' -hundred years in the 
future. .Content centered workshops in this case 1 not only 
explore additional details of life in the past periods but 
stimulate discussion of environmental controls, concepts of 
legal and moral rights with regard to property, and the 
nature and bases of optimistic and pessimistic attitudes 
regarding the future. This same material lent itself readi- 
ly to a specially designed workshop described in a later 
section. , * 

On^the high school level, performances have utilized 
scenes selected from Shakespeare to illustrate or develop a 
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theme. We have been attracted to such themes as "Rogues 
and -Villains," "Battle of the Sexes," "The Generation Gap," 
"Magi9 'and the -Supernatural . " Here, again, our pritnary ob- 
jective is not a factual, one but rather one -of vivifying 
Shakespeare's plavs in performance so that students can 
-better appreciate that Shakespeare is communicative, rele- 
vant, and interesting. It is'a relativelv simple task, , 
however, to set up a workshop on Shakespeare or on a speci- 
fic play of Shakespeare. In such*, a workshop, care must be 

*. 

taken not to lecture. Nor should -there be an excessive usq,, 
of di&cussion. Admitting the vaLye of the lecture orv the 
discussion, thes„e are not the unique techniques of the 
actor-workshop leader. - Carried one step further, the actor- 
workshop leader should not attempt to function in the role of 
the teacher; the teacher's training, experience, and career 
commitment is not in need of being supplemented in this 
fashion . The workshop should reflect the specialized 
training and talents of the leader — in this case, the 
theatrical talervts and training. So it is to the dramati- . 
zation of Shakespeare through the reading of lines, the 
attempts at characterization, or the working out of- impro- 
vis.ations ' that students -should -be *led by the workshop leader 
to a richer understanding of Shakespeare. 

On the adult level, we worked most recently with an 
^adaptation, Moliere f s The Imaginary Invalid . A content 
centered wonkshop could deal with Moliere or with the sub- 
ject toaster of .the play Itself. A probing within 4 a retire- 
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ment home into the nature of* the hypochondriac and the doc- 
tor-patient relatioTTship can go a significant di'stanfce down 
the road of reinforcing the older person's self-image as an 
individual still capable of dealing with \persor^al and 
social problems. 

Theatre centered 

•Little space need be devoted here to workshops we are 
obviously equipped to give, aimed at increasing theatrical 
skills, or appreciation. - Such workshops are called for, 
fairly often, by groups with specialized interests in the 
theatre. In a. -high school, for example, we may follow our 
performance' with, two sets- of workshops: one on Shakespeare 
for all the eleventh gra*de English classes and one on a 
specialized area of theatre, for students in the dramatacs 
* classes or the Drama Club. Since our overall objective is 
quite broad in scope, fiowever, it may be worthwhile to 
consider the justification for workshops of such a specia- 
lized nature. First of all, as might he expected* the drama, 
teacher and the drama students are often the most receptive*, 
to our program; they may, therefore, pave the way • for us to 
enter' a school. Secondly, we constitute a new experience 
for. theatre students' as well since they, too, may have 
rather stereotyped notions as. to what theatre is and wha 
actors a^e^j Thirdlv, we" know theatre to bfc # a subject of 

•tremendous educational value and it is most fitting that we 

♦ 

give of ourselves to reinforce the work of teachers and 
students of theatre wherever they may be. Often the drama' 

.40 
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teachers ask for workshops in areas whfere t^ey have little 
experience; for example, a workshop in fl Mimes" or "stage 
movement. 11 Finally, there exists in a few places a reali- 
zation of the theatre's potential to contribute to the growth 
of all students, not just of theatre students. There is, for 
example, a small high school on the eastern plains of 
Colorado which invites students from the surrounding area to 
an annual theatre festival. Those who come ar6 not just the 
Drana Clubs; in some instances the entire school comes. The 
activity for the day is theatre activity and we consider it 
a privilege when we are asked to help. 

Custom designed 

We can, when called upon, design workshops to meet 

special needs. In offering to do this, it is helpful tc 

provide an example of what can be done. Two examples may 

suffice here, one fully integrated with a regular production 

offering and one highly atypical use of a workshop separated 

from the normal oroduction. * 

Reference has alreadv been made to our junior high 

schoojL- production dealing" with the use of the land. Our 

title^for that production is "Colorado: 1776-2076 . M * The - 

" language arts coordinator of one of our school districts 

f 

approached us with a concern .to utilize "Khe 'CARAVAN in the 
promotion (Slanguage skills. This coordinator has a parti- 
cular interest in the junior high school, a grade lev<?l 
which has presented us with the- greatest challenge. What we 
designed in this case was worked out by the CARAVAN, the 
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language arts coordinator, and several junior high school 

teachers who were conducting an experimental combined class 

in language arts and social studies. The design was tried 

out in this combined class with the help of bojh the teachers 

and the- students and modifications were then made in re- 

fining a format which all of us felt would be effective in - 

i 

use throughout the district." The basic design consists of 

announcing to students that the COLORADO CARAVAN* will be 

visiting the school with a production of "Colorado: 1776-2076 . 11 j 

It is explained that this production includes a, view of wftat 

life might be like, in Colorado a hundred years from now and 

that the CARAVAN members are interested in what the students 

might think life could be like at tha^ time. E^i class is' 

invited to submit to the ($RAVAN a story of something that- 

might happen to people in Colorado in the year 207p. The 

class could elect to work together in .producing the story or 

« 

'the class, as a whole, could select one story from among 
these written by each member of the class. The stories are 
not to be .written in dialogue but people- a^e encouraged to V* 
write an. 3 select stories that wo^fc^lfind -themselves f$ 
•~" / , dramatization. It is further expl^ned that the CARAVAN . 
j members will help the students* to dramatize one or. more of , 
the stories they have written. .The stories are then written, 
selected, and sent to the CARAVAN for further selection. 
CARAVAN members then familiarize themselves with the selec- 
ted stories and, after the perf ormance^, devote time in the 
workshops to helping the students dramatize their own 

ERLC 51 
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, material. ^ The primary objective of all this is to motivate 
creative writing and to enlarge the interest in creative ■ 
' siting. An interesting, and at times depressing, by- 
product is the insight gained into the . contemporary American " 
junior high school student's expectations for the future. 

If has already been pointed out that performances 
without workshops are 'exceptional. Perhaps more exceptional 
are workshops without performances. One example of this 
latter exception is an interesting illustration of the need ' V 
- for and value of openness and flexibility. A high school 

psychology teacher, already familiar with our program, made 
arrangements sufficiently in advance to enable us to come to 
his school at a date appropriate to fjit his teaching unit on. 
frustration and conflict. He 'also arranged to free his 
students in the -various classes he taught; from all other 
class commitments on the day of our visit. For these 
psychology students, then, the day's program consisted of 
workshops jLn which their activities werejnodeiled after 
, A * tivities demonstrated initially by the CARAVAN members. 

This initial demonstration was .a completely unrehearsed 
improvisation bv the CARAVAN actors '.responding to material 
• • presented to them by the' CARAVAN director. First, the actors 
were given rough characterizations or roles and some time to 
think of more details than were given ' to ' them and of methods 
of physically and vocally projecting these -characterizations. 
Next, a situation was described in which 'these characters 
were, to find themselves; this was, of course, a conflict or 

® 5*2 
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stress situation. Tlren the actors were asked to improvise 
on the spot, acting out the behavior of the people they were 
supposed to be within the situation that had been described 
to them. 

Tor example, the actors might first be asked to assume 
such roles as a man on his way to a job interview, a woman 
rushing 'to the bank with a deposit to cover a check written 
on an overdrawn account, a criminal escaping with twenty 
thousand ^doll^s in cash from an- office in which he* had set 
off the burglar alarm, a grandmother . on a shopping spree, a ' . 
v^r^nddaughter who was spoiled gotten, and a young man who 
had been drinking too -much. Having been given time to fill 
in the details of theiS? characterizations , the actors' are ■ 
now asked to come into an area about eight by ten feet 
defined by chairs. The situation, is then described to - . 

them: they are t in an elevator in a"" twelve story department 
store building. - They'd gotten on at the twelfth and elevent^T" 
floors except for the young drunk who had gotten on at the 
tenth floor.' The voung drunk, when getting on, had pushed 
the elevator operator out and- insisted* Nan running the eleva- 
tor himself. " Now, for no apparent rea^£&ri\the elevator is , 
stuck betweer the ninth and eighth floors, the d&D^will not- 
open, and they have been in this position and p^edicameni 
for the past forty minutes. To demonstrate the reality of 
improvisation, and to foster confidence in their own abili- 
ties, the psychology students can now be asked to define the 
roles for the next demonstration, **ith the situation provided 

53 
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by either the students or the director. I„ the subsequent . 
workshops, stunts- w.iU be arra^edVsrniTT groups with 
"two groups' relating. One group pla ns the roles and the . 
situation (-playing director) and the other group role-plays 
within the given situation. The two groups then reverse 
activities. in this fashion, each student engages in 
Planning conflict and frustration situations and in acting 
■within such situations. and, to some-degree, experiencing 
vicariously some of the feelings involved. The 'CARAVAN 
actors serve as catalysts in *hese workshop situations; they 
do not relieve the sfin.sj their responsibilities' or ~^ 
involvements, ^^^^i^ u left f „ e tQ 

■ observe, -To comment at the conclusion of 'any improvisation, 

oV to take notes for referpnr^ rn-n^o 

rererence purposes in subsequent days 

of the unit on conflict and frustration. 
Developmental 

Used as a category distinct from other types of work- 
shops, the term "developmental" is'meant to label workshops 
specifically designed to stimulate or reinforce certain 
characteristics important to individual growth. In offering ' 
this alternative to people, it is useful to identify some 
of the characteristic-such as imagination, creativity, 
trust, *ense ^awareness, expressiveness/physical coordination, 
cooperativeness, and sensitivity to others. In explaining ' ' 
such workshop options, in developing the techniques to be 
applied, and in the running of the workshops themselves, care 

must bo taken to a Mow no confusion « t , i 

'fusion as to the nature of' the 

* 
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workshop leaders* as developmental theatre practitioners. 

There should be no pretence at being physical therapists or 

psychotherapists.' The fact that such therapists 'have found 

grfeat utility in various techniques developed by theatre 

people neither makes theatre people qualified to function 

as therapy specialists nor does it disqualify theatre 

people from continued use of these techniques. 

Some 'special^, ^tent i<>n^^ou^d*" be given here to the 

work of those , in the field of Creative Drama, whose choice 

of lafrel accurately reflects the extensive borrowings they 

hav.e made from the art of theatre. The bas*ic characteristic 

of work in .creative drama is that its thrust is entirely 

developmental, quite divorced from any sense N of performance 

*or audience* If, within a grdup doing creative drama^ 

there should arise a desire to work up sgme sort of a pro-* 

ctuction, there is no need to suppress the urge but its. * 

appearance and its satisfaction, are relatively rare and 

.essentially* irrelevant. The Emphasis on the growth of the 

individual participant is reflected in the use of the term 

developmental drama and our choice of the term developmental 

theatre reflects the extensive borrowings we have .made from 

those who have worked in this area. Typically., our work- 

shops involve' people in activities which,- also, have no 

performance or audience oriented goal or expectation. Typi- 

♦ 

cally, our techniques — in the developmental workshops — are 
those associated with creative or developmental drama' 
activities. The fact that we conceive our program in -terms 
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of the full span of human age "and circumstances introduces 
nothing onovel to creative drama people despite the fact that 
they most commonly focus on work with children. Nor is 
there anything different in the growing awareness of 1 the 
utility, in this developmental process, of arts ,0-th^r than, „, 
theatre. Recognizing and acknowledging 'to others that . 
workshops of this sort are essentially ex^jnples cf creative 
c^r developmental drama "helps us to, benefit from the ex- 
periences of others, helps us .to explain to many people the 
nature of what we are about, and causes us no embarrassment. 
The task of the actor who would employ the techniques of 
creative drama is one of learning how-to* function effective- 
ly in what is, essentially, an educational* context. The 
^task of the educator who would employ the techniques of 
creative drama is one of learning how to handle techniques 
which are essentially theatrical* Placing the relationship 
in this perspective should help to establish the validity 
of either approach or the lack of/ any innate superiority of 

or justification for one approach rather t^arr-the other. The 

(V \ ■ 

approaches are different, however; they result in di:nfer$nt 
emphases and fconsequences ; they should be employed in * 
different wdys and under different circumstances. There is . 
a considerable literature available on the goals and methods 
of creative or developmental drama. Those interested in 
mounting such a program as ours should becpme familiar with 
this literature; a very brief "getting started" bibliography 
appears at the end of "this manual to assist those not already 
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familiar with the field. 

It wi/li be Useful to focus some attention on ' the 
special place of the actor in developmental worMshrp^s -or* * ? 
in 3, g;ii>u^#-uch as-' the CARAVAN. First, it is*imo0rtant to 
note that ours is a short-term impact. We. come^asaoutsiders 
or visitors, we do not stay long, and we 'do not come fre- 
quently. Consequently, we must build rapport, in a hurry, 
provide an experience not otherwise available, and make a 
contribution in terms of potential follow-up. 

A case could be made for the notion 'that where 
0 w£ reappear year after year, even though only once ^ n ^ a 
year } , we do provide something of value qui-te apart f/om 
preparatory and follow-up activities, We do, in fact, 
affect numbers of people irv this repetitive way* As 
noted earlier, there are gnade school youngsters who 
have seen a series of culture-oriented presentations. 
We are already finding, in junior and senior high 
schools, a significant number of students who have had 
experience with us at lower educational levels. (There 1 
is, incidentally, a worthwhile reinforcement which takes 
pl^ce when a' dubiaus principal who invites us to a 
first appearance in the school' learns cf 1he positive 
attitudes already developed .by many of the students 
toward the CARAVAN . ) * 

To return to thq point, the performance can meet 
the need* to establish, rapidly, a good- rapport for the 
workshop interaction. To achieve this, the workshop 



leaders must first establish their talents as actor.s 

through the quality <*f- their performance. Tfiis demands 
/ • . • ** 

a level of acting ability, and an energy and time 

investment in the process of rehearsal , and constant 

refinement and adaptation whirh is npt- necessary for 

the normal teacher of creative drama. ' 

' ^ Within the workshop, however, the actor must 

change the orientation from . one. of perf crm^nce to 
* • >< 

facilitation. In the developmental workshop, what is^ 
being, facilitated is the -participant f s growth as an v 
individual, not as an er^or or theatrical performer, 
.This mears the actor must be interested in the partici- 
pant as a person. Wh^ the actor manifests such an 
interest — and not all actors can — "the • impact on the 
wdrkshop participant is qualitatively different fro 51 
what grows o\:t of the participant's ongoing inter- 

relationships with thfe teacher.*' This difference 

. * * 

mo^t cormncrlv intensifies whatever impact is made. 

Part of. {he reason for this is the fact that the actor 

f » * ^ 

5s a stranger* and attention from a stranger tends to 

be more flattering than attention from someone "whose 
job it is to provide attention. . Another part of the 
reason is the glamour that may be attached to-someone 
identified as an actor; in this sense it would commonly 

be even n^ro rffecMve if the workshops could be led 

# * , 

by members of the regional prof essaonal^f ootb< 11 to am. 
But" a significant part of th§ qualitative difference 



stems from the .basic orientation of the actors. 

Actors are not like other people--a generalization that 

must accept the presence of the exceptions that exist 

t 

for anv generalization. By and large, however (and 

this can be kept in mind in selecting actors for such 

a nrogram) , the' actors will be sensitive people , 

extrovertive in manner (if not within the core of their 

nersonalito.es)', vocally and physically expressive and 
« 

controlled, flexible in their interrelationship with 
people and circumstances, highlv imaginative ,* and pre- 
, disposed to role playing. . These qualities brought 
into a workshop situation can result in participant 
experiences that are, "in fact, different. 

Such differences as have been mentioned often 
result in dramatic changes among the participants. A 
voungster with learning disabilities may make his first 
coherent attempt at relating a succession of language 
svmbols. A girl given to an unhealthy pattern of 
sulky behavior mav achieve meaningful and obviously 
satisfying relationships with a peer group. A voung 
man<prettv well brain washed into a self-image of 
ineptitude mav discover an area of competence if not 
superiority. Changes of this nature cannot be guaran- 
teed but they*t>ccui; often enough to provide tremendous 
satisfactions to CARAVAN members and to demonstrate 
that the techniques have tremendous potential. When 
thi,s occurs," it nav stimulate a" participant desire for 



additional exneriences of this nature and a teacher desire 
to provide such experiences. 

One particular.lv vivid memory for the COLORADO 

r .a 
CARAVAN is that of the gentle persuasion that had to 

be engaped in to solicit an invitation from a school 

orincipal who explained that 'his community was sports 

oriented and not, much- interested in matters of this 

sort. Two years of subsequent, CARAVAN activity in this 

school was followed by a statement that further visits 

were no longer called foi? in light of the fact that 

the school now had its own drama specialist. There is no 

way of determining the exact cause and effect relationship 

here,, nor have we sought to determine the Drecise nature of 

"the ongoing drama activity in the school, but ox^v Overall 

reaction is one of pleasure. In the sense of our workshon 

program being a one-shot experience , that cannot nretend, 

♦ 

and does not seek to pretend, to 'be a substitute for creative 
dramatics, we would have a tremendous sense of success if- 
we could plav -even a small part in putting ourselves out of 
existence through the -establishment of a state-wide system 
of creative dramatics. 

It is not enough, however, to describe the develop- 
mental workshops as creative dramatics. The term, creative 
dramatics, covers too wide a span of activities to be 
sufficiently meaningful. There are also those who might 
include in the term, or- exclude from it, a host of theatre 
games' and exercises that have been emploved as means of 

60 
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introducing youngsters, to theatre or as methods of developing 
certain performance skills or as preliminary tra5,ning for 
people interested in becoming actors . What we employ in 
our developmental workshops is not to be limited by any 
specific definition or terminology. Methods should be 
emploved , regardless of source or label , which contribute to 
the developmental goal and which are not injurious in other 
ways . It is imperative , therefore , that each workshop have 
a clear developmental ob j ective , There is too great a 
tendency for beginner's in this work to develop a battery of 
interesting and useful techniques which hold the attention 
of the participants who learn to enioy the workshop situation. 
Conscious of the attention being paid and> the- enjoyment ex- 
perienced, the workshop leader derives a sense of success 
and satisfaction. There ultimately comes a time, however, 
When there is either a question as to what to do next or a 
frantic search for new techniques which, as a consequence of 
time pressures, occasionally take on the form of gimmicks 
rather than carefully thought out procedures for educational 
growth. There is also bred, in the course of time and 
largely on the subconscious level, an attitude toward the 
workshop which makes of it essentially "a form of entertain- 
ment. Educational and psychological terminology about the 
workshop values tend to become social rationalizations and 
the participant enjoyment constitutes the chief measure of 
suc6ess . Without a clear articulation of the workshop goal , 
it is also difficult to have a basis for intelligent selec- 
tion of techniques since, in fact, manv of the techniques 
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can be utilized for a variety of purposes. In this regard, 
no workshop should have only a single impact nor would it be 
limited to techniques employed only in workshops with a 
specific goal; but each 4 workshop must have an articulated 
goal which affects the focus, emphasis, methods, ^nd 
evaluations . 

The preceding discussion can be illuminated by a few 
more comments and then through the inclusion, for examina- 
tion, of a few lesson plans for workshops developed by 
graduate students in our Developmental Theatre Program, 
None of this is meant -to be definitive but rather to make 
more specific some notions as to how others might go about— 
hopefullv even more successfully — achieving the desired 
goals . 

Value Systems 

We must remain conscious at all times of our own basic 
i 

value systems. The articulating of at least portions of 
this value system is necessary to any understanding of the 
procedures employed. Mv own expression of a value system, 
therefore , cannot be avoided nor would I wish to avoid it . 
I offer it, however," not in an attempt td force it upon the 
reader but — bevond its necessity for understanding the 
procedures that grow from it — to underscore the -importance 
of having the workshop designer and' leader (or catalyst) 
achieve a consciousness of his or her own value system 
(whatever its similarities or- dif f erences ) . To achieve 
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integrity along this line, incidentally, care must be taken 

not to impose my own value system upon the work of my 

stude-nts. Similarly, care must be taken not to impose the 

dominant value system of the COLORADO .CARAVAN upon other 

groups seeking to make comparable applications in other 

places and circumstances . The workshop lesson pla^s included 

here, therefore, have not been subjected to screening with 

respect to* identical value orientations nor should the 

reader of this manual undertake to carry away from it anv , 

elements which are not consistent wi~th~~ar personally formu- 

lated--although~~Tiopef ulTy eternallv transitional — system or 

values and attitudes. It is also important to choose 

techniques with reference to their effectiveness in the 

hands of those who employ them, and not simplv on the basis , 

» 

of some abstract formulation of principles. 

I would like to focus on a workshop in imagination. I 
would operationally define imagination as the capacity to 
pretend the existence of what is not, in fact, present. 
The games, the fears, the daydreams, and the nightmares of 
children all document the fact that they are commonly endowed 
with tremendously fertile imaginations. Maturation and the, 
circumstances of complex civilization bring with them two 
conflicting pressures with regard to imagination-. On the 
one hand, the imaginative capacity becomes functionally njore 
important.' Dealing with abstractions, developing hypotheses 
for scientific testing, problem solving that involves a con- 
templation of the potential consequences of a variety of 
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options before one'is selected for implementation, and 
internal role « playing to explore how others might react to 
different approaches an individual could take in actuating 
behavior responses — all these are examples of common and 
highly significant uses of adult imagination. On the other 1 
hand, however, the pressures for comformity, for predictable 
behavior that will facilitate integrating the individual 
with the group, encourage people to accept what appears on 
the surface and to relate to the much more certain elements 
of what is actual than to the nebulous and changeable 
elements of a world of pretense. The growing youngster is 
admonished to stop daydreaming, to pav attention to realitv, 
to be hard-headed and practical. Imaginative flights are 
discouraged by many who brand them as escapist- or childish. 
We are not vet over the tendency to look upon highly 
imaginative activity as unpractical or unmanly. ,The value 
of imaginative activities are more readily recognized 
through their practical applications; certainly it is the 
practical application which is more highlw encouraged and 
rewarded by society. There is Less social reinforcement 
for the pure scientist or the pur^ mathematician than for 5 
the industrial chemist or the computer specialist. Even 
among those with a love -of imagination and a commitment to 

i " si . 

children, the same tendencies can be notetd at times. Con- 
sider,, for example, the lengths to whiclf-rnanv children's 
theatre productions will go to realistically denict the 
unrealistic, to bring into physical existence the world of 
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the imagination. How often is the child's tremendous 
capacity to imagine cramped by the necessity to observe the 
•"magical 11 canacity of the theatre to make things actually 
happen? 

The imaginative capacity, in short, must be exercised. 
The production method which introduces the workshops must 
assume and demand imaginative activity. The workshop 
must carry forward this assumption and expectation. Of 
course, anv theatrical experience is, if successful, an 
exercise in imagination to the degree that it asks audience 
members vto role plav, to pretend to be — oh the level of 
emnathic identification — the people of the drama in the 
dramatic ^situation, (This, inherent value of theatrical 
expediences is largely dissipated, however, by formula-type 
stand ard i za t " on of the theatrical material vhich, after a 
certain number of repetitions, makes relatively few demands 
on the imagination. ^ Lxamp3.es of this are common on television 
'and' all too frequent in children's Vheatre.) 

Stimulation of the imagination can be ^carried forward 
into v the activities of the workshop. The workshop catalyst 
can sesk any kind of positive exercise which requires the 
participants to pretend. What is~ a positive exercise? It 
is one which produces no harm to the participants rthile, at 
the same time, contributes to their growth. T he contribu- - 
tion to growth, in thij instance,, is the stimulation of the 
act" of pretending^- the exercising of their imagination. 
The avo idan>:e of h arm is not only the obvious "Concern for 



safety. It is also the avoidance of concepts, attitudes, 
or behavior detrimental to one's value system. 

All of which brings us back to the subject of value 
cvstem upon which I have be.en touching and which I will now 
confront.' For myself, fulfillment is both social and 'per- 
sonal. The ideal as to achieve personal fulfillment through 
activities which are , in part, socially fulfilling. A 
well adjusted individual,' in these terms, is one who can 
derive personal satisfaction from activities which contri- 
bute to others. Jfot all activity need be contributive to 
others; that which' is not should also not be detrimental. 
Successful adjustment, then, requires an abi^LC^rs to contri- 
bute to others, a capacity to experience a seK^yof personal 
satisfaction, a relationship of the two which allows per- 
sonal satisfaction to come from the contributions made to 
others, and a capacity to achieve satisfactions from fion-. 
contTibutive activities and an acceptance of the total 
validity of such satisfactions when N they are not detrimental, 
l^thout the need for satisfactions derived/f rom contributions 
■JHbthers , there will be no real motivation for social 
satisfaction. Without the need to ayoid detrimental* activi- 
ties there ( is no rnean^ of protecting society — and the 
individuals within it — from the activities of those who do 
more harm than good. And without an acceptance of the 
validity of non-contributi ve satisfactions, .there will be a 
* se 1 f -degrading inability, to cope with situations in which 
the potential for making contributions is markedly ^ess than 
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normal. Several elements seem to me to be vital to success 
along these lines; The motivation to contribute to others 
and to avoid detrimental activity is dependent on sensiti- 
vity and on the capacity to place oneself in the other 
person's position. The ability" to achieve self-satisfaction 
from -non-contributive activities and to accept the validity 
of such self-satisf actioh^is dependent on self-acceptance. 
The ability to achieve what one is motivated to^chieve ,in 
the way of contributive and non-contributive activities is 
dependent -on the development of skills or capacities which 
may not come readily or ufrich may not be readily recognized 
for what they are; in either of these cases success is 
dependent on a highly developed tolerance of failure. 

The greatest tolerance for failure is achieved by the 
person who has grown up with little or no experience of 
failure. I am nor suggesting that the child brought up in 
an antiseptic environment will, consequently, be well prepared 
| to resist germs and . diseases . I am suggesting a phenomenon 
jmore akin to the notion that a v.oungster brought up with k 
[continuous sense of love and acceptance will be quite re- 
sistant to the potentially demoralizing impact of a 

Situation in which he or she is ignored because,. it is 

I 

believed, it will probably not occur to the youngster to 

interpret the lack of attention as a form of rejection. In 

I 

m;uch the .same way, we can recognize failure not as an inabi- 

I # ( 
Xity to achieve a pre-determined goal but as a psychological 

i £ 

s^lf-assessment of inadequacy. Viewed in this 'manner, it is 
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possible to create non-failure situations in which the 
inability to achieve a goal is considered a successful 
determination of the consequences of one set of- behaviors . 
In this sense, I feel that ;^orJcshops should always be non- 
failure si tuations • The individual parti cipant should % 
always be reinforced. The expectation should always be 
that no activity should be engaged in which is recognized' 
as detrimental to anyone. Sensitivity to the perceptions, 
feelings, and experiences of others should always be 
stimulated. Cooperative activity, should occur as should, 
also, individual activity; one should never exclude the 
other. ' A sense of self-acceptance should be fostered along 
with a sense of the excitement of growth through new ex- 
periences. The more mature people are in their growth along 
these lines, the more abrasive can be the circumstances and 
relationships of new experiences without danger of lessening 
self-acceptance, sensitivity, or either the desire or capa- 

4. 

ci ty to be contribu h ive to , one another . Age does not 
always bring this tvpe of maturity, however. Successive 
experiences o'f being hurt by others bring an awareness «of 
failure and protective layers of insensitivity and indif- 
ference . * 

Techn iq ues 

■ „ 4 * 

As indiodte*; earlier, Jzhere is ao Intention here to 

n 

thrust upon the reader of *:his manual a particular nrel\ of 
values; ^her<* is a clear intention to assP^t^the need for 
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the conscious aw.areness of a set of values.' Aware of the 
values and the environment which is sought in* the worksfrop , 

it is* then possible to select techniques which will coritri- 

• *> 

bute to — or at least not detract from — the de«sired-- eQyiroh- 

ment, which will be consistent with the values, and will 

facilitate the particular developmental goal. It is also 

necessary to "choose techniques and their modes of applica- 

tion wit^i re'jEerence to' the ages of the participants. Those 

who work only with childreh soon relate their techniques and 

manner of utilizing these techniques to this age level* The 

* ■ 
same, of course, is true >for any other age level. Those'. 

|Who work with a variety of ages, however, are soon impressed 

with the need for a variety of' approaches . Generally 

* 

speaking, workshop interaction and technique utilization 
become 'more difficult as the age level increases. If it 
were needed, this phenomenon would serve as a useful* re- ' v 

c > * - 4 p 

mintipr-of * the extent to which the process of maturation 

. * . V * ' ■ n 

Vithin our society stultifies imagination , creativity , free- 
dom of • expression,; and increases self-consciousness, i.n- * M 
hibiti<£>ns, feelings of inadequacy, and fear of failure. One 
of t^e pleasures in working with the very young is the 
'readiness witfy which we can* lose sight y of this deterioration 
Process. It is important to remember, however, that the 
deterioration begins right .there, wit]» the verv vouog, and 

r. 4 * • # * 

*in large measOrfe^ perhap.s because? we can so, readily remain 
• unconscious o>£ the; harm we are doing. 
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A general principal, then, is to allow the workshop 
group to move into free experiences as rapidly as possible. 
This "allo'wing 11 is essentially a nurturing process most o-f 
the time; i*t" is never a driving process. Havifig chosen to 
speak of imagination, let me now talk about it in terms of 
working with adults. At this level we^can anticipate 
maximum inhibitions. The seeming -lack of inhibition of 

adult actors can be helpful in this situation if it simply 

f 

establishes a climate of acceptance, rather than the threat 

of expectations, jflost participants, and particularly 

adult ones; begin,'most readily within themselves. What 

happens internal.! y is quite - private , protected from scrutiny, 

from criticism, from fears of failure. As an example, I 

might ask the participants to simply remain seated, to 

■close their eyes, and to notice the sounds around them. 

This is not" only a private process; it also- throws attention 

away from oneself. This is a good technique within a 

workshop concerned with sense awareness and I mention this 

to reinf orce,the notion that techniques overlap; here th'e 

♦ 

purpose v 5s simply to help people get started. Listening to ^ 
soiinds in the ^immediate environment, it would bo* a simple 
btep to ask people to pretend to hear a particular sound. 
The sound -could, in fact, be made. !t I f m going to introduce, 
,a new sound how. Keep your eves closed and "kry to guess what 
the sound is*. There. Did yon "recognize it as the sdund of 
crumpling a sneet of papdr? Listen while I make the sound 
again. Now, when I grve the signal, pretend to be hearing' 
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that sound and keep listening to the pretended sound. for as 
long as possible. After a few moments, i\ll actually crum- 
ple the paper again and you 1 11 fin'd but how close your 
pretended sound was to the actual sound. It doesn't matter - 
"how close you come. What matters is to find nut how close 
you come. Do you still remember the sound? I've been' N 
talking a long* time so you may have forgotten it. Well, do 

r 

the best you can. Start pretending that you hear the sound 
MOV/, 11 

A few comments on this very simple exercise may be of 
v$iue. It is an attempt to start with the participants 
where they are. It is simple, unthreatening, fail-proof. 
It is worth -noting that the exercise requires cooperation; 
the ability to hear a "sound and then to imagine it and 
compare the imagined sound with the actual sound when it 
is again heard is greatly facilitated by the members of the 
group being reasonably quiet/ as they will be. Without any 
mention of it, therefore, and while working on an individual 
basis, the- group is already -being cooperative and developing 
a subconscious sense of interrelationship. When people* seem 
ready to work in pairs, ifhis step can be'.t^ken.* Any step 
should, initially, be tentative. — definite\in terms of ;what 
is desired but so short that it is easy to return to the 
preceding situation, if necessary, without arty sense of 
having" been f creed to abandon something because it didn't 
work. For example, I'could ask the - part ici pants to pair up. 
"Everybody stand up and find a partner. Anyone left without 
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a partner? No? Fine." Or, "One person? Good, you can 

r « „ 

come and help keep me from being lonely. 11 And then, I 
could give instructions such as, "Now. One person in each 
pair raise your right hand. It doesn't matter which one* 
Let's see one hand up in each pair. All right, now the per- $ 
son who put up the hand, will receive a ball from the other 
person. We don't have equipment here of this sort so you'll 
have to imagine- the ball. Each one of .you who has a ball, / 
just think for a while about what kind of ball you have. 
Hold it' in one or both hands. How big- i's it? How heavy is 
it? What shape is it? Like a football? A basketball? A 
tennis ball? A medicine ball? Get It clear in your mind. 
Now the other person wi 1.1 not take the ball from you right 
away but you hold it out for the other person to take whei 
ready to do so. Those of you taking the ball, don't take* it 
yet. First notice how the other person is holding it. What 
kind of a ball do you think it is? All right, now take the 
ball." 

It would be easy enough, at this point, to return to 

i 4 

one person activities or to go on with additional* and more 
involved work in pairs. A | siihple elaboration on the pre*- 
ceding exercise .would be for each person who receives the 
ball to change the nature of the ball before passing it 
back. And the method of transfer could al$o be modified. 
Pass, throw, roll, bounce. The next progression might be 
to ask couples to join in groups of four or Six people. 
Never are we concerned with showing off to others. There 
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is always the desire to avo'id self-consciousness t or any fear 
of failure. And a-tw-ays, people are asked to pretend. The 
act of pretending can become more and more complicated. 
Late in a session rather complex exercises can be undertaken* 
For example, participants can engage in role playing invol- 
vinga wide diversity of characterizations and a highly 
unusual situation. Or, as a quite different example, the 

•participants may be divided into two groups, each group can • 
be asked t-o determine for itself arT identity (some .element 
such as honey, the wind, fog) v ^the two groups should then 
move toward each other -from opposite sides of the room and 
interact with each other* in terms of their identities — 
neither groug knowing the c nature of the other r s identity. 
This can b£ followed by a brief attempt to label the 

.identities involved. 

After going through a succession or progression of * - 
such exercises, what has* been accomplished? How do work- 
shop catalysts or observers, or participants themselves, » ^ 

'measure the effectiveness of the workshop? Here again, i"t 
is necessary for t*he purpose of the workshop to have" been 
clearly articulated. And the . articulation should have been 
undertaken with evaluation in mind.. The .pl-anning of the 

« 

total workshop should 'include the method of -evaluation . Such 
planning is a good way to prevent attempting, a workshop* with 
goals that cannot be achieve^ or of such a nature that 
measurements of effectiveness cannot be made — because the 
goal is fuzzy, measurement techniques have not yet been 

i o 
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devised, or the expertise or equipment necessary to make the 
measurements is not available. In this present instance /the 
original planning of a workshop on imagination might — in 
c6nsidering evaluation of a single unit workshop — shift the 
goal from* increasing imaginative ' ability to the exercise of 
imagination. Tf imagination is desirable, if we feel a 
need to help peopie maintain a lively imaginatipn by con- 
tinuing to use. their imaginations, then use of the imagina- 
tion should, in itself, be a .worthwhile goal. Given this as 
the goal, it should be possible, without much difficulty, , 
to determine the degree to which^ participants did, in fact, 
use their imaginations during the workshop. How jjnany exer- 
cises necessitated pretending? Were all' participants 
involved in pretending?^ Considering , time for explanations,, 
'"timulaticxn, getting into the mood , ^maintaining interest and 
feelings of ease and the like, what percentage of the time 
and what actual atiount of 'time was spent in pretending? And 

to what level of : complexity and difficulty did- the group 

]- * v ' » ' * 

progress? It is quite possible* for example, to arrange a 

•• * ■ * i, 

large number of imagination 1 exercises in ascending -ordei? of 
complexity and difficulty ,^ Oft ee this' is accomplished, it is" 
~ relatively simple to determine the effectiveness^ the 
workshop in s+ijnul airing the % use* of the imagination by simply 
noting how far through the l'ist;the group was able t6 get, in 
a given <iunit pf tirfte^ • m 

Eight examples of" workshops follow* .Let* me repeat our 

» * 
concern that these examples be viewed^s examples, not 
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definitive works. We ourselves have already developed our 
use of these workshops; for instance, the first one, "Trust" 

designed for adult level, works extremely well with grade 

< 

schoolers . 

Workshop Lesson Plans •» 

Example * 1 : Trust (adult level) 'prepared by Leslee Moscovitch 

Example 2 : Sensitivity (junior high ^eve>) prepared by 
Btfian Fitzsimmons 

Example 3 : e Sensoi^y Awareness (senior high 4 level) prepared 
bv Leslee Moscovitch 

• r 

Example 4 : Imagination (adult level) prepared by Brian 
Fitzsimmons 

r 

Example 5 ; Expressiveness (elementary level) prepared by 
Leslee Moscovitch 

> 

Example 6 : .Creativity (senior hjLgh level) preparedly Brian 
* * Fitzsimmons A * 

Example ,7 : Movement (elementary level) prepared by Leslee 
* Moscovitch * 

Example 8 : Self 7 c<?nf idence (junior high level) prepared by 
Brian Fitzsimmons 

Example 1 : v 

A fl^'kshtSp In trust 

r Level : ' Adult # ; ' " * 

II Oveyall Objective : To increase the individual's sense 
* ot timst in self, others' and v the' environment . 

III Preparation : Activities aimed at developing an awareness 
of one' 1 s own trttst level, t 

A. Group discussioil and demonstration of. the physical , 
characteristics - (postures , facial expressions) and words 
of trust/de fenteiveness pos it ion? . 
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B. Discussion of situations in which participants had 
to trust themselves, someone else or the environment. 
Participants are asked to think of the .people they trust 

'most and why they do. 

C. Participants closely observe their actions and con- 
versations on the* day directly preceding the workshop in 
teTms of lhe level of txust they exhibit with others. 
Participants maYe a list of factors in their, daily lives 
which lesse:< ur prevent the exercise of trust. 

IV Framework : A space in which unobstructed movement and 
'loud noise is possible. A chair for every member of 
the group. A record player, a record (see exercj.se U) 
or a tambourine. 

V Workshop : 

i, Objective : Physical Readiness 
Technique : Deep Relaxation. 

"Find, yourself a space -In the room, a comfortable 
distance away from everyone e]se. v Lie down. Close your 
eves. Breathe comfortably. We are going to tense and 
*then release all the muscles in the body starting with 

. the toes. Tense your toes, tight. . .nt>w, let go. Tense ^ 
both feeU . .now, release." (The facilitator goes 
through vthe entire body in this manner, continuing to 
give instructions to tighten and thrfn relax. Side 
coaching such as "just let. all the tension drain awav 
from your body; let yourself .s ink into the floor" is 
desirable.) "Now, try to remember a place where you 
felt warm and "peaceful . Put yourself there npw. Rem- 
ember the colors, the sounds, the smells^-tret the 
warmth slowly penetrate' vour whole body uWtil you feel 
totally safe," (The facilitator should ajHtow three or 
four minute/ to pass silently at this point/) Then, 
"it's time/to leave vour place now. Begin to slowly 

s refocus vour attention on your body. . . . Breathe 
deeply. . . In your own time, when you are ready, 
open your eyes and sit up." 

Evaluation : Group discussion of the remembered places 
and the feelings evoked by the exercise. This should 
indicate the degree of involvement and relaxation each 
felt. . 

?. 'Obj ective : Mental Readiness' - 

Technique" : Losing Negative Self-Conciousness — Up ana 
At It. ' • 

' ' The chairs are lined up in a horizontal row. Each 
participant chooses a scat. The 'first person stands up, 
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walks to a central t posi ticn in .front of the line and 
performs a s'mpTc action of no longer than 5 s'econds 1 
duration.' In the meantime, the rest of the group moves 
up one, so that after the action has been perf omi-ed , 
there is an empty chair at the end of the line for the 
performer. The exe'reice continues -with thd first person 
always walking into the central position and performing 
a simple action. After each action, fhe whole group 
app] auds vigorously . 

Variations : Participants are instructed to perform in 

slow motion, lent ly , loudlv , rapid! y, etc . 

The exeicise is ended with participants standing up/ 

sitting down rap idly , Throe times in succession -and 

then, thK- whole group gives itself a loud round of 

applause. 

Evaluation t ^roup discussion: 1 How did you feel in 
front of the group at first? t Did your feelings change 
dur I ng th* n our?c of the exerci se? 

3, Objective : Trust in One's Own Recourses 
Technique : Problem" Solving 

"Find yourself a /space. There is an invisible 
barrier .between you and the next person . You decide on 
the type of barrier did try to indicate what it is, 
through vcur bodv position, facial' expression or 
vocalization, I will try to detect the kind of barrier 
that exists between myself and^the person closest to me 
an^ then, break 'it down, When^he or she is freed, they 
will attempt to discover and break -down the barrier 
the person nearest to tftem has set up and so on, until 
everyone* has baen released. The harriers can be physi- 
cal, ^sycholo^ic-feU^or social,". 

Eya] uat ion : Were participants able to determine the 
nat'nr^ 7T"th^ barriers? Could they break them down? 

4, Objective : Trust in Organismic Response 
Techn Lcpae : Feeling through Movement 

^ "I am going to clap out a rhythm. Move in, any way 
-that you like to the beat. Try to allow the physical 
' movement f/ to suggest an emotional response-j-ortar^t moving' 
end then [discover the feeling that accompanies it. When 
ever T change the tempo, you . change t the movement,," The 
facilitator claps 4 Out a series oT different, often con- 
trasting rhythms on a tambourine. • 

Variation : Tins exercise could be done to 'music inrjtead 
of clapp^d-uu t rhythms . The mus Lc shoul d invol ve many 
changes of p*aep and ■ mood such as tie soundtrack to f, -?Q01 
A Sp ice Odyssey. ,! 
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Evaluation : Group discussion: Did the movement .suggest 
feelings to you? What were some of them? * 

5# Objective : Trust in Others 
Technique : Body Balancing 

"Find a partner. Stand ^opposite each other with 
yovr feet barely touching. Join hands. Now, each of 
you take turns stretching as far backwards as you feel 
safe. Then, keeping the weight evenly balanced between , 
you, stretch backwards at the same time. * Try to sit 
down without -letting" go of your partner T s hands. Then, 
stil?. holding hands, pull yourselves up." 

Evaluation : j To what degree is the motion a smooth give 
and take? Do the partners move together as a unit? 

Objective : Trust in Others 

Technique : Risk-Taking— No Sight Walk . w 

"Find a partner. Decide who is A and who is B. 
TheA's will close their eyes. . B T s, take your partner 
by the elbow 'and walk her or him slowly around the room. 
Remember to reassure your partner by verbally indicating 
the' presence of obstacles that are approached. * After a 
few minutes, A apd B will reverse roles." 

Evaluation : -Group discussion: 'A's, did y.ou begin* to 
feel safe with your eyes closed? B l s, did your partner 
become less reticent during the course of the exercise? 

7 * Obj ective : Trust in Others 

Technique' : Working Together on the Same Object 

"Find a partner. Begin to build something without 
.talking about it. Try to let the .'thing grow withqut one 
person dominating its shape . M * 

Variation : This can be done as a ; ^group exercise as well 

Evaluation : Group discussion: ty'&lce you building the 
same or different things at the 1 beginning? Were you - , 
both satisfied th&t the object was complete when you 
finished? ) * T v ^ 

8* Cflbj ective : yrust in the Group 
Technique : /iroup Rotation 

f — 

The group forms a small, ti^ht circle. One member 
stands in the "center. Keeping the body fairly stiff- 
with the knees straight and feet together, the person 
closes his or her eyes and fails back. The group 
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passes the person arounct'the circle,- at diff erent ^ speeds , 
in different directions. * Each person who wishes is 
given a turn, in the center. 




Si4e-coaching :* !! It i i important to offer strong support. 
Be Very carelul not to drop the person." „ . i 

/■ • 

Evaluation : Does the person allow her/himself to fall 
w,ith full ,weight? Discussions When you were in the 
center, were you firghtened of being dropped? 

9. Objective : .Openness to Others * t 
Technique : Sensitivity to the Experience of Re- 
jection 

The group scatters itself about the room. One 
s person acts as ! fthe wanderer." The wanderer makes 
friendly overtures towards every person, but is 
rejected by eacfi, either with a physical -or verbal 
gesture. Each-^efnb^ takes a turn as the wanderer. 

Evaluation : /Group discussion: How did you feel as th^ 
wanderer? Which gestures did you find particularly 
disturbing? 

10. Objective : Openness to Others 

Technique : Improvisation — Reject ion /Acceptance 

The class is divided into groups of three's. They 
are instructed to improvise a short scene whi9h begins 
with a clenched fist and ends with an open palm. a They 
are to choose the characters and setting. After a few 
minutes of discussion, each group presents, its impro- 
visation for the rest of the class. 

Evaluation : Group discussion: How did they show us the 
experience of rejection/acceptance? Which was the most 
difficult part of the improvisation for you (improvi- 
sors ) ? Why? 

11. Objective : Closure 
Technique : Group Circle' 

• ' * * 

The group forms a small circle and joins hands. 
Participants are asked to establish eye contact with 
each other person, sharing, through the contact, a 
feeling of mutual trust with one another, and a sense 
of gratitude for each other person's contribution in 
building that feeling of trust. 

Evaluation : Group discussion: Is it -easy or difficult 
to maintain cy^ contact? Do you fnol morn fru«bing of 
the other members of the group now than h I tho bog In- - 
ning of the workshop? . . * - 

79 . . 
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.VI rol low-Up : 

1, Participants are asked to discuss the portion(<;7' of 
the workshop which they > found to be the most relevant, 

2, A reading group discussion of a book which deals 
with trusting and human relationships could be held, A 
suggested book is I'm Okay, You're Okay bv T, Harris. 

3, . Participants closely observe their actions and con- 
versations on the day directly following the workshop 
in terms of the . level of trust they exhibit with 
others, This? is compared to their observations from 
the day directlv preceding -the ^workshop, 

4, Participants^ are asked to thirriC of any wa^ys in 
which they could apply aspects of what they learned 
from the workshop to their own daily lives, 

^ 7 IT Overall Evaluation : * 

*> 

1, ^rouo discussion: What was your overall experience 
of the workshop? Did vou enioy participating? Why or 
whv not? 

^ • 

2, Is there any difference indicated in the partici- 
pants' observations, before and after the workshop? 

»• 

3, In what specific ways has this workshop, together 
with any prepatory and follow-up activities, helped 
you to develop a stronger feeling of trust in yourself 
and other people? 

Example 2 : ' 

Sensitivi tv--Junior High 

I Objective > ' 

To he3p the children use their senses a little more 

keenlv than in usual, everyday behavior, 3nd to ex- . 

pand this into the fastening of a Richer sensitivity 

to other people, k \ 

" ' 

[I Preparatory 'materials and activities 

1 , Have a ass discussion on how your lives would be 
affected ?f you were deprived of ope of your senses. 
Discuss each sense — or', rather, the lack of it — in turn, 

2 , Discuss the importance of an individual ' s' sensiti- 
vity to other people and their neerfs,' Do you think 
it is natural, or does it have to be learned? 
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3,^ Compile a list of those factors in our * environment 
which tend to* make us less sensitive to the needs of 
other people . 

Keep a record one day of the examples in Qrdinary 
conversations vou hear where each person is more con- 
cerned with speaking about himself than with listening 
to another person. 



Ill J - Wprkshop 



Environment , 
As for other school workshops. 

i 

Objectives 



.1, To "tune in" the senses more acutely. 



2 . To practice the development of a keener awareness 
of what other people are doing in a situation. 

/ 

3. To build v a closer affinitv between one person's 
behavior and that of another or others. 

4. More gen^rslly, to develop a stronger sensitivity to 
other's needs. 

Techniques . * 

A, W^rm-up 

1. Walking ar6und in a circle. Then "leading, 11 in 
turn, with various parts of the body: e.g., toes, 
nose 4 top-of head, knees, chin, chest, stomach, back- 
sides. 



9 
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2. Walking as if over different surfaces: e.g., sand/ 
mud, gravel, soft grass, a stream of different 

depths and flo.w of current, prickly -gras s. (Hay be 
handled in a narrative fashion.) ^ * 

3. Moving about the room in various " direct ions . 
Move as fast as' possible, weaving in and, out, but 
without" coming into contact .w i i 5 h anyone else. 

4. Moving about, as in 3, but at normal spewed. ' 
Greet each, other , by touching* with, various parts of - 
body? e.g., hands ,* little finger/, right elbow, left 
knee, right foot-, top of head, hack, backside. 

Genera] exercises, with emphasys on sensitivity 

1. Individuals find own spaces. • Standing quietly 
with ey ^s jpclosed . Listen "to separate sounds coming 
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from inside and then outside the roam. Tell students 
that on sound cue (which should b'e quite loud: e-. g, , 
bang on drum), they will be hit a sharp Blow in^the 
stomach.. Make sound. Then repeat exercise, this 
time fall find roll around in pain,* in slow motion, 

2. In pairs. Each pair thinks* of » any situation in r 
which two people would be speaking. to one another. 
Talk briefly about it. Then improvize it, as an 
op.era recitative, 

3. In pairs. Facing each other. Examine each 
other 1 s* face. Close eyes, and picture *detai Is of 
other person's face. Repeat 'until details, can be 
clearly imagined. ' ^ 

4. In pairs, on opposite, sides of room. Advance 
quickly on each otHer into a confrontation. Do it 
several times , building it. Then, do it in turn, 

5. In pairs, on opposite sides cf room. Look , at 
each other 1 s^yes with mistrust. Slowly move 
towards e-ioh orfaer unti] mistrust disappears., 

6. In pajxgT^^ind a common' /^ound. May be made by 
hands o/rnoufh, T^ac*oj^4^ All close eyes and 
move slowly about room until partners q-tfite sepera-^ 
fed. Rfesume making sound. Partners to find each 
other by listening for their, respect ive sounds. 

7. One person leaves r<oom. Remainder form a' circle 
A> leader is selected. He/begins an action of some - 
kind, which others imitate. It should bellow 
enough, for all to follow without much difficulty, # 
though 7 concentration will need to be strong. When 
action' is flov7ing, person from outside room ^ reenters 
and, stands in center of circle. He has t6 identify 
which person is the leader of the action. When 
successful, another person leaves the room. 

/ 

8. In groups of .about 4 or 5 . Individuals in each 
group are numbered 1 through 4 or 5, Teacher calls 
a situation (e.g.y "hold-up") and then 'a number/. 
Each' persop^of that number goes to center of his. 
group aastinitiates a tableau related to that situ- 
atioix^Others join him in contributing to the 

leau, ' 

' 9, a. Sitting: All clap 3 times, then one does an 
* action, 3 more claps, then next does an action,, and 
.so on. h /* 

\ 
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*. b. Standing: 3 claps, then 3 fas£ beats, then one 
•'says first, sentence -of' a story. Repeat claps and' 
fast beats ,*then 4 next person in .circle says .second * 
sentence of story.. And so on. Last persons in 
bircle should try to bring story to an end (this 
'•is a good basis for an' improvised enactment of a 
story). 1 ; . 

10. In pairs. -One closes eyes. Pairs form a_ _ *• 
circle. "Seeirfg." partners ' of one apair takes his, 
"blind" parser and places him. in a pose in center 
of circle. Then another "seeing" partner t v akes his 
"blind" partner and "adds" him to first person, so 
\ /that *he two -people* 'form a picture. This process 
"continues, so that a ^human sculpture takes shape. 
When- complete, kny of the "seeing! 1 partners mav 
\ reposition ariV Members of the sculpture , -in order 
9 ' to improve it'sTt-ot'al effect. It is necessary that- , 

' each member of (the sculpture be touching at least 
\ - tone other member's body or clothing, in at least 

' ' one .place', 'fhen-trhe "seeing" partners retrieve 
* ' ' Jheir partners from the ."sculpture" and 'gently 

bring <them back "into the circle, in« anv position'. - 
,S , ("Blind" partners must keep "their eyes closed all 

*/ • • the time-.) The ".'blind* , partners , facing the center 
* •'" ' •'' of the circle must then* recreate the sculpture , 

without opening their, eyea. If-time, or ■ on another 

.1, <^ 0 ' occasion, the exercise, should be' repeated with par t- 

. ' . i • " ' < ner,s' reversing, roles. . '..'<. 

'. t ^ C. Closure* \ r, . & ' 

- " K i *. V . Group member s -.walk silently' around. Clasp 

' < , ;»\ i5 . wrists (Roman,' .handshake) .with other individuals and ' 

% * ' K * % establish eye "contact atr .same time. ' 

S - » • o * ' - *-» ' ' " " i 

2. V .Sharing of any' responses 'to, the experiences „ of 

the workshop . , 



'i ^ Evaluation* 



< . * 2 i. Did the students % have a positive attitude to 



•the workshop? 

; 2'. Did'their/interest incre'ase, or wane during the' 
Workshop i'ior did' it remain abolif'the same? 

• „ 3 . '. tWaq' there really inner/ ndt jus^ external in- ; 
vplvement? . - „- ',.'*# ft 

, . : v * ' *' < ' * * , • • 
•\. ' How'' much- aid the " feedback" at the'.end of the • t 
WOrksfoqp- reveal about the ways in which 'the workshop, * 
may 'have achieved the objectives statedi at the be- 
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ginning? (The facilitator may "gently prompt re- 
sponses tov;ards this end.,) • ^ 

IV Follow-up materials and activities 

1. General class discussion and -the degrees to -which 

* the workshop achieved its goals,. 

2. Make a list of those, exercises which seemed to work 

• best for you in helping develop a greater sensitivity 
t*b the behaviors and needs of other people. 

3. 4 Think of any ways in which you could apply any 
aspects of what you learned during the workshop to , 
your own cfaily life. , . » 

V Overall Evaluation 

In what specific ways has 'the workshop, together with 
x any preparatory and' follow-up activities helped you 
to develop a greater sensitivity to other .people? 

Example 3 ; 

A Workshop ift Sensory Awareness 

l Level : % Senior 'High* , 

yj Overall Objective : To increase the individual's capa- 
ritv for experiencing self and the environment. 



III Preparation ; f 

. A. Shared gr oup sensory -experiences : ' These can be 
\ simple activities' that include group ^discussion of the 
\ experience : % # • 

Suggestions : eating an orange, smelling a 'spice-box, a 
• ^alk v o^tside~wai f tiag', listening to, and touching as 
. many things -as possible. V 

4 - , . . v . , 

B. Participants are asked to closely observe something 
and .prepare a written description »of everything t^hey 
noticed^ about it. - * •* • • * 

"* C. ' The group is-* divided into groups o'f two or three., 
A' record such *as 11 2001 f A. Space Odyssey" is played and 

* participants are asked Xo respond to ^t .in any way that 
th6y like. Each group prepares *a t presentation in any - 
forjn they choose, that deebribes their listening e*- 

o * perlence. ' k i /, - **• ' t ' 

IV Framework : A large fepace in 4 wKj.ch unobstructed movement 
and loud noise* is, possible. An assortment ,of-'small - 
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objects of various materials such as cloth, wood and 
metal (see exercise #5)., 

Workshop : ' 4 t 

1, Objective : Sensory Warm-up 
Technique : Room Exploration 

"Find yourself a space a comfortable distance away 
from everyone else. When you are ready, get up and ex- 
plore the room so that you really ge't to. know it. Notice 
as many textures, colors, sounds, or smells as you can* 
Then, choose one particular area or item in the room 
and observe everything about it* Take as much time as 
you need and theri return t© your spot, explore it and 
wait silently until everyone has completed the exer- 
cise." 

J? . 

Evaluation : Group discussion of the particular area pr 
item examined. This should indicate the degree of at- 
tention to detail. 

2, Objective : Mental Readiness 

Technique : Meadow, Walk Fantasy 

"Lie down in your space. Close your. eyes. Breathe 
comfortably . We are going to tense and then relax all 
the muscles in the body, starting with the toes. Tense 
your toes, tight. . .now, let go. Tense both feet. . . 
now,i release." (The facilitator goes through the 
entire body in this manner, continuing to give instruc- 
tions to tighten- and then relax. [Side coaching such 
•Just let all the tension dra^n. away from your body 1 or 
'Let yourself sink into the floor 1 is desirable.]) Ima- 
gine yourself walking through a beautiful meadow. Your 
are barefoot 'and there are meadow flowers everywhere. . r 
A cool breeze is blowing. There is a clear brook run- 
ning over s.mall. stones. Follow it until *;ou come across 
a group. of incredibly beautiful yellow flowers.. Choose 
one; then make yourself very small and shimmy, up the 

•stem. Climb-up on a leaf and lie back in the warm sun. 
Let th6 warmth slowlv penetrate your wh<%le body.. Hoist 
yourself up on a petal and move to the center of the 
•flower. Explore the design and texture.- When you are 

•'ready,' -climb .back ddwn the stem aga in. <and- return to full 
size. Find' yourself ba<:k in the meadow. It's gotten 

. cloudy, so you'd better leave before if. begins , to rain. 
Think about this! room" again* and your own space \n it. 
Return yourself V:o H the room and when you^are ready, open 
your eyes ,and sit* up." \ 

\ 
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Evaluation : Group, discussion of the mental images 
evoked by the exercise. This should indicate the degree 
of involvement and sensory alertness each felt, 

3, Objective : Visual Perception 
TechniqTie : Recall 

"Find a partner'and sit opposite each other, bne 
of you is A and the other i& B, A f s closely observe „ 
the B f s.' Trv To rotice everything you can about 
them, such as their clothing, posture and facial 
expression. Then close your eyes and describe B as j 
fully as you can, out loud^ Then* the B f s will become 
the observers and described, " 

Evaluation : ■ Is there evidence of concentration? Do 
the observers notice/recall details, other than that are 
obvious? . / 

4 ; Objective : Auditory 'Perception 

Technique : Sound £'ame 1 • . , 

The- group 'sitViiV a small circle. One person be- 
gins tc» make a .simgfe- sound , The next^pSrson joins an/ * 
and repeats the same sound, t6gether with the initiator. 
When the sound* is stabilized, the second person changes 
the sound slightlv and both continue to repeat their 
own sounds, TlVe third person repeats the secondpfer- 
sofi's sound urjtil it is stabilized and then initiates a 
variant? arid so ton around thfe circle, \ 
' it 

Evaluation s Are participants ^bie to' repeat -and t sustain 
another person's sound?* , Do they ,vary the sound or com- 
pletely ini*>iate^ a aew 'sound? " 

&, - Objective : Tactile >Awareaess - y 

< v Technique : Objects '* X 

The facilitator places 20 or so ?nfell objects in a^ 
. S p ( ace that is visible to everycme,- Participants bhoose 
'ah object and 'without touching' it, think atfout what it 
- *feels. -like-^its' texture, shape , v ;te?Rp erasure • Thenthey 
pick it* ,up and handle it, comparing tydir expectations 
r to ^he actual e*perie,n6e . Each participant repeats the 
exe\rc5Ue with Several Qbjects, 

t^alu^tioh : Group ' discuss>etf:< "Dbes the object v feel ,the 
sdTne aa vefii thought ^i^^ld ,* dT .different? I-f .the*'-, 
latter J h$! was ij^'ifterent? 



6 * Objective : Expression of Taste and Smell 

Technique : Demonstration . J 

The group is divided into, pairs. One person is A ' - 
and the other, B. Them's think of a food 'and using 
body movement and'scSund (other than words)- describe 
what it is like to their partners. ■ This is repeated 
until both A and B havebeen the demonstrator several , 
times. 

* ^> 

Evaluation : Are the observers able to guess the taste 
or smell that is being described? , 

'fo'ft Objective : Total Sensory .Experience 
S Technique : Ocean Walk 4 

"Tind yourself a space. Y911 are standing at' the 
edge of the ocean and are about to walk slowly into- tjie 
water, until you are completely immersed. 'But first, 
look around you. What kind of day is it? b Is the wind 
blowing? Are there any sounds? Can vou s*mell the salt? 
Now begin to walk into the water very slowly. Feel the 
water reaching your ankles, yojir Knees ,\ hips, waist, 
.chest, shoulders/ etc." (The facilitator side coaches 
with Questions* as many or as few as is necessary, de- 
pending on the experience of the group.) "Whenyou are 
completely under wate^r, explore the bottom, coming up 
for air occasionally . * When you are/ ready, come out 
slowly -and drv youJfise4f." ^ 

J O " / ft 

Evaluation :' Qro\xp discussion should indicate the degree 
'of involvement an3~5«nsory alertness each .felt. * - 

8. Objective : , Sensitivity to Shape and height 
Technique : ^Throwing Game 

The ^roup is divided into pairs. Each pair is to 
mime throwing a series of objects back and forth, as 
called out by the facilitator. The* objects should be ' 
diverse -in shape atrrd weight. . / 

Suggestions : ' baseball, ping-pong ball,, f risbee , javelin, 
watermelon, tire, beach ball, pail of water, cat. 
The facilitator can coach with s.uch directions as: "Think 
about the object's weight as you' throw it; remember to 
use the myscles in your back, your knees and ankles as 
you ^atc.h it." 

Evaluation : ' Is^there evidence of ^concentration? Is the ' 
•length of time between action and reaction fcairlv realis- 
tic? \ ' . 
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9i . Objective : Awareness of Spatial Relationships 
Technique: .Judging Distance 

Participants line up at 'one etad of the room. They 
consider the distance between themselves and" the wall 
at the other end/of* the room. When ready, they shut 
their eves 'and walk toward the far wall. They are to 
stop when they think they are just about to touch -the 
wail. Tn,en, they, can open their eyes and see, if they 
judged the distance correctly. . T^his can be repeated 
several times . , * 

Evaluation :* Are the participant able, to estimate the 
distance accurately aftgr several attempts? 0 

10. Objective: Sensitivity to Environment r 
• Te cfrnique : ■ Group Improvisation - "CATASTROPHE 11 

The group is sub-divided into several small working 
groups. All groups are simultaneously involved in 
their own improvisation, "Some major catastrophe has 
occured. . Each grobp will agree on the type of disaster, 
before the improvisation begins. Choose a character 1 for 
yourself and then just play the scene as it happens. 
You have each been unconscious for some time ai^d whfen 
ycu return to consciousness, you begin to explore what 
has happened as a result of the catastrophe. After 
some time you meet the other survivors and together you 
work out a means of living with 'the changes." 

* * 
^v aluatio n: Discussion of individual group improvisa- 
* ions— Wh p at was the nature of, the;, difficulties faced? 
How were thev solved? ' • > \ t 

, Foi low-Up • • > 1 

1. Participants are ^sked to^discuss the pprtions of the 
workshop whiHi they, found to be rftost relevant. | 

2..* The preparatory observation, exercise can hg r*e- j 
peated. Ttfrs^is compared to 1 the initial written de- • 
scriptions that ."preceded the Workshop. 

<? ^ , ' 

3. Th t e improvisations can be worked- on collect ively - 
and scripted. 

I 

. Overall Evaluation 

l/ Group discussion: What was your overall experience 
'of.thfe workshop? Did tfou «enjoy participating? Why 6r 
why not? * • \ * " v ■ *> 
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?. Is there any difference in the participant's recor- 
ded observations lefore and after the workshop? 

1. Are participants able to develop their improvisa- 
tions into scripts? 



Example 4: 

* m 
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imagination — Adults 
I Objectives 

n 

To provide a productive social content for the creative 
exercise of the imagination, 
/ 

1 1 Preparatory ^materials and activities y • - 

Probably not practicable in mtfst situations. However, 
it may be possible to arrange a preliminary discussion' 
about the value of the human imagination and whether 
it is sufficiently used bv mos t • peopi e . 

• ■ * Wprkshop 

Environment * ' 

TK's will vary greatly from one situation to another: 
There is absolutely no need for any sort of "stage." 
On the contrarv, there is a strong need to avoid any • 
suggestion >s€ a "pr r f ormance-f or-audi ence" situation . 
Any rcasoraMe space can suffice, as long as -there is . 
room for each participant to have at least about ,10 
square feet, to call his own. However, the, more pleasant 
the ambiance th<* better; carpet and cither sound, ab- 
sorbing nat^r ! al s, are of considerable heln, .both 
d'. -> i^ticalLv and prvch'^ l.ogica ! 1 v . 

Objectives ' / 



U the bodies of "the participant's up to a. 

level wjhjch will facilitate the use, of the imagination, 

2. - To help the participants discover or rediscover 'the 
possibilities for using thenr imaginations^ in fulfilling 
and enjoyable ways., 

To help the participants us§ the i r m nag i na t i onr; to 
bui 1 ! s 4 rnr.ge r social, b'>rvifi.* ' 

Te chni ques ' . 

A. Warn- u p 



Wa Iking In < "i r i o . Y*c 1 1 i fa t or chips t i rte a I 
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which each fc<s>t 4s put clown. Become 'faster, then 
slow to very slow,, then fast to very fast., 

2: Jumo turns. On "order," jump high in air and 
turn 'to* various ' degrees'; in whatever direction i*s 
given. Begin,, for- example, with "90 to the right, 
jump!" "30 n 'to the I e£t , j ump ! " and , so on, to 1&0 , 
'and 3bO°. ' ' ; ' \ 

3. Group at one end' of room., .facilitator at 
other, On. "Go!" group- begin 'striding 'purposefully , 
even aggressively, -towards facilitator. On soiind 
cue', people 'imagine that a, giant magnet, from be- 
hind," suddenlv generates a huge force, which stops 
them in thair' tracks. They reach out and try 
their hardest to resist it., but it is. too strong,, 
and gradually pulls them* back. -Then suddenly it 
'releases them arid thev stride forward again. Then 
it is turned -or again t halts them, and- jpul Is /thorn 
ha*!'. ! ?ppea'r ^everd' times. * ' 

U, '.roup in- circle. Thev are suddenly encased 'in ' 
a' large, heavy plastic sh^ef,* which has a drawstring * 

-abound if. Th,Ls is pulled tighter and _ tighter , _ 
forcing them eventually intp.^a jammed- in .bunch m 
what, was the center of the* circle . J,u s t in time, ^ 
before suffocating, they succeed in bursting it. 

v . • « v '*•••■ • . ' ,• . ' • \ 

. - Exercises -for t h e Imagination 1 

1. ' Standing. in circle. ■ -Facilitator throws .'crumpled '• 
she'et of newspaper, or piece of clothing -or similar, 
into center. "What 'is it?"* Each person; >n'any 
order; imagines »what it. might be .and- responds 
,/acco'rdinglv. " c . •..'»' : , .... - - 

?.. Still in circle.. One person . g^es, to.: center and 
strikes a, pd&e.- Another goes inljindirelatesto.it ; 
in some way. Another goes. \t* and builds ' on" that , and 
so or>y» until composite '"sculpture".* is created.. ■ 

-3. A series of simp] e- mimes , 'performed by -indi'vi- 
duals r> iWltanious.lv, based on everyday Activities,, 
Can then improve them, by having- each'.. ;-'perspn select 
- one activity and -count aloud ' each -separate -step in. 

the process-". Then take one adti vity , Yoi 1 - oxampl.e 
. the; unwrapping of a parcel x c 'have a,'perspn mime' it , 
and then have s aha% her «ac'tuallv unwrap a .parcel, 'and 
/compare . . '.' ■'■>, " ' » ;0 - .■ - 

ft individuals "be on backs on floor , in of-rcj « 
heads- to the center-; .like f-he. spoke*?, of a. vqh.ee 1^ 



Join hands, and he quite close to-r-one another, 
Lift*'n boun oats Ldc room, then, to the sounds 
inside. Cog you hear your own breathing? Other 
person(s)? Then be aware of everything you can 
feel with all, the surface of-y pur body . Facilita- 
tor then asks one person to imagine a scene of some 
kind, and then to say what or where it is. When 
he says 5 1 , others imaginations are all to "gp w to 
thit scene. One at a time, in any or;der, eath person 

coni Tributes an. item to th e , sc gne / This can occur 

more tt^an once. Eventual J.v, a detailed ■scene v is 

evoked, which entirely and uninuely belongs to the L 

group, 

5, facilitator " reads a sample piece of a radio- 'or 
TV commentary of a sporting or anv other kind of 
event .- Ka-h person then imagines a scene which he 
could describe ,\and , then, as richlv/as possible, 
-"does:" the comment a ry . (An especiarW exciting 
one, for example, wo J Id be by a "space explorer 
s + <prtng out onto a strange p j anet , dcsc rib Lng wha±. 
he can see, ctnd' then seeing something quite horri- 
fying and unexpected. What haplpens?) x 

f~> . 'Facilitator passes around photographs of pe<3p>e, 
in richly revealing situations; for example , fro~m a 
pictorial magazine. Each person imagines himself 
.as or^ of the persons in a photograph, and talks 
Mbou - * him. Th r s**is done by one person at a time; 
other persons might a^K him questions about himseLf. 
(This exercise could be terminated at this stage, 
having he^n usedTas an exe-rcise of the imagination*. 
However, it cou ] A also, very desirably, be extended 
into an : rnrrov"' s it Ion , in many ways, beginni-n-g, for 
examrl^, with the people impersonating their "charac- 
ters," and then me^Mng one another and inter-acting 

i. A group cf hikers is walking through, a forest, 
eventual i.v they c^me to a narrow, but deep> chasm . 
and have* to 'find a- way across it, as it is growing w 

\d<irk and very cold. What do they do? 
V ' . 

?. J\ group of amateur geologists is exploring an 
oi'j abandoned mineshaft. On a given .sound cue f 

'tfi^re'is a partial collapse halfwav along -the mine 
(this would be timed so that it would trap at 
le&st half tire people). On another so^pd cue, there 
is"'a tinrh bigger collapse. Improvisation cah begin 
with someone (tV» leader?) saving,* "WpII, T think, 
tha* thi^ is t'he ^nrranc*' we've been looking lor." 
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Closure 



1. Ail kneel in circle. Join hands. Close eyes. 
Quietly begin humming. Sustain for some minutes, 
with individuals choosing their own breathing 
pauses. At end, open eyes, and establish a 2-beat 
eye r ovn\t out wit-h other peic -ns in- the group. 

Quic verbal sharing of responses to workshop . 

Evaluation ' ' 

1. Was the "warm-up" sufficient? \ 

' > How much discovery, or* rediscovery was there. by 
the participants in how to use Thej.r imaginations 0 



3. Was there much po'^iive social inter-action pro- 

dueec. by the exercises'.' 

1 ,' relic"- W< materials and a ctivities 

-i , nay > possible* for the participants to continue 
some of '.he activities begun during the workshop., For 
example, they :t.«w wish to devise their own improvisations. 
, & Bu! - if j^- r - a ,-r , their imaginations have even sufficjent- 
. ' IV rekindled by the work, and there are opportunities 
for member's .f the group to meet again, tlysy bhouxd 
~ - e to d*»^se fur-th'tr exercises based on those 
«' K provided hy the workshop.' Individually, participants 
*could practice, and develop further if they can, the 

* exercises done as individuals in the workshop. 

V Evaiuat ion 

- ' 'v.. suc-'iSsAilly di> the workshop achieve' the general 
ob'jV>''-ive *f prcvidi-ng a productive social content for 
the crea' fv£ »»x«rcise of .the imagination? 

Exam ple 5 ; ' . „ ' • 4 
wT"v7orksh.op in Cre_atiye_Ex££e ssiv enesg 

A 

« ' 1 Level : Elementary 

]: Overa ll hoal : To increase the individual's capacity for 
ere d " 5 v r. ~, eTf -e xp re s s i on through a series of , exercise s 

• whi«~h cur, on the various types of expression . •' 



III,, Preparat ion: . Exercises that are aim'ed^ at ceve loping 
*the inst? ument s of expression. - ' 
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A»- Body— pnysical activities cuvj games that involve a 
wide range' of movement from grcyss to fim> motor skills, 
coordination and rhythm., 

B. , Voice — verbal activities such as articulating . 
phrasrs,, .reading aloud in a group , or singing in dif- 
ferent tones from very loud* to' very soft. ■ 

C. Oesture--The group creates a large collage of 
magazine or newsp^ier pictures ol ? people expressing 
various emotions'. 

V 

Framework: A large space in which unobstructed move- 
ment and loud noise is possible. An assortment of hats. 
A record player and records, such as "Twelfth Street 
Rag ,! or any ^-IcK t^mpo gay music. (See exercise .6.) 



Workshop : 

1/ Objective : Physical Readiness . / 
Tetafi : qu<~ : Mad Ccier^ist 

"Find your own space, a comfortable distance away 
from everyone else. I am a mad scientist and you are 
nvy robots, Whenever I press this button you must follow, 
my instructions. Keadv? Jurftp. . . . .Shrink. . . . * 
Boil. . . . Freezes, . . . Fall. . . ., Climb. . . 
Irow. . . . Explode. \ 1 . Collapse." 

Evaluation: Does the bociy show signs of muscular 
Looseners? Arms hanging freely?- Shoulders relaxed^ 

2. Objective : Mental Readiness ■ r * • 
' Technique : 'Room Paint 

, Facilitator initiates a group discussion: What 
would rhe ,;orld "be lJLke without color, if everything 
were totally black? Then participants choose a section 
of * the room and injagine that it is absolutely without* 
color. Thfey are told that they ha</e all the brushes and 
buckets of different col-ors they need, after which they^ 
proceed to paint their section^ of the room. 

Evaluation:" Group discussion of individual painting 
experiences should indicate the degree of i-nvol vement 
each felt. 

3. Objective : Expression Through Sound { 
Techn i que : Ohoco I a f e Bar 1 Orches l ra 

"Find yourself ; j .npacn and sit down. * Think of *tfte 
name of any" 5?ort o'f "olv^olat e bar, candy or chewing gum 
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and then practice saying it in a wav that sounds like 
what it is. (The facilitator provides examples such as 
PQPcorn or Crispy CRUNCH.) When you feel ready, come 
to where I'm sitting andNjo^n the circle. ff When the 
group h$r> assembled the facilitator announces : "Now, 
we're lalJ members of an orchestra. When I point to you, 
start ^saing your word and, keep repeating it. When 
everyone has joined in, we'll plav a song. Watch my 
hands U see if you. should ,get louder or softer. 



Additions : The chocolate bar orchestra becomes a choco- 
late bar machine with each person performing an action 
that suits the sound of the word. 

Evaluation : Do the pounds express the essence of the 
name? Po the actions? - 

Objective : Expression Through Movement 
Techn ique : Free Association 

"Wh« i^vpt I 5*rsv a word, do whatever the wor\l*sug- 
gests to you. Trv to do something right away instead 
of thinking about it first. 11 * 

Suggestions : splash, splosh, munch, sizzle, fizzle, 
flick, glow, crack-L^, crumble • 

Evaluation : is there immediate movement or hesitation? 

Ts there Tndi'vLdual absorption or are participants 
watching or distracting others? 

5* O bjective : Expression Thrpugh Characterization 

Technique : Hats 

"Pick 1 a hat from the pile in th* corner. Put ijt 
on yo^ir head* an i think of a way of talking and walking 
that goes with .the hat. Then, introduce yourself to 
another person • After a brief gonversation , switph 
hats. Again, thirtk of a way of talking knd ,walking 
with .ybur new hat and m^et another person. Try to meet 
and change hats with everv person in the 'room* 

; i ' 

Evaluation : ■ Do, the movement and vocalization vary tfith 
the vari'cus -hats? # * # 

6 . ^P^lt" t ive : Abstract Express ion 
, T pclin iq ue : Music Notes 

The facilitator switches on the record nlaver. 
Particinants lisfon to r*K^ musdcfand wtyen *thev are ro^cly 
ge » up ind move- as il they were the r*cfte J^rrrg placed. 
Jugges-t«?d musi>: i'[ T weilth! Street- Rag 11 or anv^iuick 
♦ pt.d.o happv aiuffic. 
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Evalu a tion : Is there variation in the movement? Are 
individuals absorbed in their own accivif? 

7 * Object ive : Group expression 
Techn i(|ue : Group formations , 

The whole group forms one, large struct are collec- 
tively. It changes as various other forms are called 
out' bv the facilitator, The exercise can be initially . 
done silently and then repeated with sound. 

Suggestions : storm, acean, octoDus, 1'itchen, dinosaur, 
'/aterfall , pvramid . 

Evaluation : Is the group a cohesive unit or are indi- 
v 1 duals- nore involved in their own segments? 

8, Objective : "Expression of Emotion 

Technique : The Clowns * " ^ 

"You are a clown in Ringling Brothers, Barnam and, 
Ba? l'ev ! s Circus/ Decide whether voii are a happv, sad, 
frightened or angrv clown and work out a fac£ and waHc - 
for yourself, When you are ready, come-back to tKis 
spot' and we'll have a clown convention," Participants 
show each other their clown faces and walks £nd try to 
guess whether thev are hao£v, sad ; frightened or angry 
clowns • 

Evaluation : Do participants demonstrate the facial 
features arid physical gestures of the emotion they are 
portraying? Can the others guess? 

9 « Objective : Imaginative Expression 
Techn Lewie ; Individual Improvisation 

k ,f Find vour own space. You "are either the Great 
Dragon or the'GreaJ: Star Shiner,.. You wake up in 
morning and discover that vpu have a problem. De- 
what that problem is and solve it if you can* 11 

i l , - * 

Evaluation : Grouo discussion of the problems and how 
they Were' solved. This should indicate the degree of 
-involvement each felt. 

i 

c 10,- Ob jective : Verbal Expressiveness 
1 - Technique : Group Story * 

The* group Ls asked to nit in \'\ur Hhapn of a^twU 
circle. Thfe facilitator holds up an" object and LOyitea 
the participants to begin buiidinrg du stonV around Jit. 
As the otniert in parsed around , so is* the storv . 1 1 
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the proup cnooses to, the completed story can , be ^acted 
out using sound and movement. One person acts as the 
narrator 'and participants spontaneously take the pajrts 
of characters and or>jecis as thev are, required. , >" 
J , >^ / 

' Evaluation : Does the story flow easily and cohesively? 
£)oes ? t lend itseli to dramatization?.' 

VT Fo L low-up : 

1, Participants are asked to paint a picture or write 
a poem about their favorite part of the workshop. Ihe 
facilitator could remind them -of various exercises such 
as the clowns, the chocolate bar orchestra, the Tire- 

•Dragon an! the Star- Shiner. 

2, i'he group story can be scripted, 

A reeling board can* be constructed. . The partici- 
pant uses a combination of paper, cravon, bits "of materi- 
al, etc, !n shape and order, to indicate whet t^ a 
particular emotional state such as happiness, sadness", 
anger, fear, looks like, to him or her. 

Jll Overall Evaluation : 

1, ^rcup discussion : Did you enjov participating? 

Why or vV* noi , ; 

?. io participants find it 'easy to exoress^ an experience 
of the workshop through another medium? ? 

VI. Are participants able to develop the .group story 

int<a a script V 

Example 6 : 

^reTt Ivi ty — :>n? or High 

' I Objective ' ' 4 

To provpde opportunities for the practice and develop- 
ment of \ re ati vitv , using, for the most na*rt, the in- 
dividual's own bodilv resource's, and for this to take f 
1 place both individuals and in cooperation with others. 

. : Preparatory materials and activities * 



1, Cla;s 'discussion on the nature of ^ the ^creat j ve 
process. Can ydu arrive at a definition of what 
creativity* is? " \ 



Class discussion on "The human body > as a creative 
i nst rumen t . n , * • 



i '*1!M' imS^* 

Environment '&r$> s'WM- " 

As for other school wofJ^qp^^; An open space, approxi- 
mate Iv the size of an $^a|^feiassroom. ' However » a- 
Snaller space* could he^ug^g§J? a group, .of. up to 25v s< 
students, "Carpeted f X|..Qg.||^oss ible . Lighting, shouid^ 
not be too bright. . ''!'-^f-'$£g 

O bjectives . \' ' ' • ' 

1. To' "loosen up"/ thec^Ju^ts , both physically and 
psychologically . "i'-Cs^J 

2 % To. get their ^magii^^^s working. 

3, To' activate their»\e)^iCta.ve impulses on an individual 

basis, * % 

U, T 0 develop creatMjfi^ntial -in group situations, ^ 

5 To leave the s tiiI^nW|^l th an awareness .of and . 
feeling for the f ulf"^l#j^' to^be gained from using ^ 
their' bodies, both iA#.^paHrV and in Conjunction with 
others, as creative 4^fc^ ents - 



Techniques / t "j* 
A, Warm-UD 



1, Moving aroaH^i^j^ircle, Hopning on left ^foot 
right foot, both;^,feef> • 



■- .V * 



2, Moving firoundr'iiv' circle , quicMv and li'phtlv 
slapping all dver^back, of person in front, Reverse- 
dj.ro cxi on. t<ever"sV severa 1 times. 

* V> / • 

'■j. Moving around circle, flowing, running steps, 
( eacn foot touching f locjr ' on teacher 1 <\ clap. When 
^clapping stops, students strike a pose related to 
"teachfer's suggeS tito»^ e.g.: monster , -exhaustion , 
fear, etc. . ■ : "' s ' . v " * 

5, Individuals in ,own spaoe. % Collapse from waist, 
siowiy reach for' sky,, with head slightlv back. ^0 
it symetricany fWst, thorn asymetf icaliy , with one 
side leading; then t?ne other. ' «et can be moyed. 
Ihen, move around, siowiy at first, 'then faster, to 
claps. Jhen < laiVbtopsi freeze. '(May be on floor.) 
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B . ExQrci.se to st irculat-e • the imagination 
~ " . t 

- Find own SDdees; Standing quietly with eyes closed, 
teacher sai/s. lollouing statements], without expres- 
sion, and,' for each^'ne, student, jresponds actively: 

a. "Brrr, ,.it* s cold .'in 'here . " '.. 

b. "I w'on&er what "that sound \;a? 11 

c. "Where on earth 4 did I put tt}at,perW 

d. could wring 'her neck foretelling hiro." 

e. "if he jdoesrt't. come in 30 seconds, it'll be too 
late.". /A" : ' 

fV "I'lf get^that? ily if it's Jthe last thing I do." 
' g. "I flave' 10 seconds to defuse this bomb." 

h. ' "Sh€*\s (he's)* gone and I 1 11 never see her (him) 

1 e- - "Oft, I'm- so Jiapp^ to see yo(i.*' 
C. Exercises irr creativity • /' w . 



I\ Yrtti*Ve . Ripjyan Wink 16, .You've been asleep for 
500 .vears. ' Think- where it was that vou went to 
sleep,- annd of what the world might be Uke in* 500 
<svears firom How; . 'Then let it happen. - 

7, X/rK-pairsY *Discuss a /situation which could end 
with one of t: ^ e * people saying*, "Put oat the light; 
Put* oat..t-he light! "< Then improvise it. Theji share 



it ui tly at her % pairs . 

3. Individuals* in own-' spaces. Teacher gives first 
word (?' a*group,oi synonyms for ^ verb. 'Each person 
doe:, r hal action., "esjt.df tHte # worfls are thfen given, 
in turkv** nd the Action /done * simultaneously by all. 
An example is: \. to hold J 1 ; grasp , clutch., * clasp , . v 
clench v^tp walk, strut tagger, swagger, lurch. 

" ( Furt her-* "ideas, may be'' obtained from Roget's 
"Thosaurixr* . " ) Individuals : can then try 'to show the 
different be tw^f^one, synonym and another, in turn, 
and rest' .of jy^oup can discuss I ^ - 

4. Individual Qxerci/sVs, bas.ed on an emotion— for 
example, f t $ar: ^ Riri thinking she's being followed, 
a man, searching a" warehouse . " Hest of .group' ran <iis~ 

uss the' triutkf uinosjb of what is created. 
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i m Individuals in own spaces. Create a character 
in vovr minds as fully as possible (teacher can 
sugges characteristics such as age, vocation, 
personality), Tnen Lhink of an onject animate or 
inanimate, which would affect this character f s be- 
havior quite signif icantlv . (Allow up~to 2 minutes 
for each 'piece of creative thinking.) 'Than, simul- 
taneous :.y, ^nact a situation where the obiect affects 
the character. Pome people can then repeat their 
enactments for others to* discuss the truthfulness ^ 
cf w:..it hapoer s . 

6*. divide into groups of about 6. Each group create 
d tableau on a theme — e .g. # , fear, persuasion, gr*eed, 
Tableaus are shared r*r\ ' discussed. 

/ ; • - 

p. .Again , ^divide into 'groups of about 6. Each 
/group is given a piece of music of about one minute's 
' duration , ^and creates a narrative or ^bstnact 
presentation based, on the music. The same piece of 
•music may be used bv all groups, or a different 
piece for each cne. Or, groups may select their * . 
own music from music library or elsewhere. (In any 
ongoing content, it may be possibly to provide a* 
considerable period of time for each group to pre- 
pare and rehearse their presentation.) 

8. Pivide* intc 2 groups. One group x sits on one 

side of room*,, other group is' in "playing area." 

Number each person in each group from 1 up.* 

Teacher 'callh out a number. * That number in seated 

group calls o<ut the n*me of a topic (e .g. lost in 

'a Blizzard"), and* the person with the came number , 

in the "playing" group begins an improvisation . on , ; 

that topic. A time limit, of,. say, Cne minute 

should be set. When all have* had a turn, groups $ 

reverse positions • . ' . 

■a. • * 

9.. Wttcle group improvisation-: * "The Party.* 1 This 
can be broken, into 3 sequences: 

a. Arrival of the guests, • ( * 

. b. The scene at 11 p.m.|* * 

c. The scene at '2 a.m. ■ v 
Any appropriate party music may be used^/But'should 
be slower For each successive sequence. ' Stifdeftts 
"freeze" between cne §cene and" anothe^r. / Each scene 
could las^ uo to, say, 10 mi-nutes. . ■ 

Closure 

*\ yn • ' :* 

1. students walk silentlv about . the^space, weaving 
in and out among one another, not" touching, but. es- 
tablishing e-ye 5 contact with on'tf another. 
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2. Standing in circle, arms around one another, 
eyes closed, humming. 

3. Quiet verbal sharing of references to workshop. 
Evaluation - 

1. How. did the students respond to the ff warm-up n ex- 
ercises? * A > * 

2. How productive an ambiance was' created in 'the . 
workshop? * * ' 

3. How much originality and variety was. obtained in 
students' responses? 

i*. How successfully did the groups function? 

5. '*Wei?e there any .students /Who did not become . involved 
to any si gni f ioattt extent* throughout the workshop? Can 
you say whv? , 

6. How did the students feel at the end, of tHfe work- 
shop? * 4 

r: * 

Follow-up materials and activities 4 i 

1. Students could devise own statements . reflecting a 
certain 'kind of emotional situation, like those in 
Technique B . ^ - ^ — 

2\ Students to find a piece ok music which expresses 
the mood and situation created by the Rip van Winkle 
exercise. y J 

3. ! Using the same groups, as in. exercise #7 of Technique 
C, £ach group could be given plenty of time to create a 
*f inp.shed piece of mime 'or dance drama to a- piece of 
musicy ? * v 

" \ / \ 

4. Some students could make a videotape or filth cf any 
or "'all ,of 'the presentations created in exercise 3 above, 

^pr of anv othdr presentations which emerged during or 
following the Workshop. t c 

* 5. Presentations of sufficient, creative 1 povter could 
be 'shared with \a wider audience . This is\^in example of 
how to integrate "creative drama^ with performance 
theatre ' . f 

• * t » 
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V Overall evaluation 

> * How fully did the students enter into the. spirit of * 

the workshop and any follow-up activities, and how- 
original and genuine were* their responses? 

Example- 7 : 

/TTTgrkshop in Mov ement " 

I Level : Elementary , - 

II Overall Goal : To increase the individual's capacit" ■ 
,for expression through 'movement 

HI Preparation : ^ : * 

^ A.' Physical activities and' games that, involve a wide 
range of movement from gross to fine motor skills,/ 
coordination and rhvthm. 

B. ^roup discussion and demonstration of how people 
move in various occupations, A collage on the theme 
"movement 1 ' can be constructed f rom-mapazine and news- 
paper pictures', • Q 

' * «. * 

C. Each' child individually attempts to show how a 
member of their ^familily or a friendL walks*, moves 
generally or dees a particular activity. This same ' ■ 
exercise could involve animals rather than people. 

IV F ram/ework : A space in which unobstructed movement, and 
noise is possible. A record piaver, records (see fc 
^cise^l and 3^0) and' a small drum, 

V Workshop : ' 

Objective : Physical Readiness 
' Technique': Puppets 




' Each participant finds a „space Ifcn.the room a Com- 
fortable distance away from everyone^ else,. They ard ~* 
puppets with strings attached to their feet, hands-, 
head, shoulders, elbows,' etc? They are to lie oh the 
floor like' marionettes which are" not b§ing used. The * 
facilitator acts as puppeteer. 3h t e pulls the strings 
up slowly, .one, at a time until the puppets are standing. 
Then, she lets go- of 'the. strings so. that the puppets 
flop to the ground. , Again, she pulls them ui>, one 
string at a" time usift& j erkv* motions . Finally, she moves. 

-all the strings at qnce so that the puppets dance.. At _ 
this point, the facilitator could play some livelv 

, "puppet dancing" music Such -as "Twelfth Street Rag"-or 
any marching band tune. • - p 



Evaluation : 

looseness 7 



Does the bod*' show 
Arms hanging freely? 



2 *' Objective : Mental Readiness 
Technique' : Computer Tjag 
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signs of muscular * 
Shoulders re laxed? 



The facilitator announces: 1 
whenever I sav, ' BZZ-3ZZ-f REEZE , 1 
be obeved." Tag is played in the 
facilitator calling out yarious t- 
regular intervals. 



I f m the computer and 
my instructions must 
regular manner with the 
pes of "movement at 



Suggestion : Rubbed ball's, tin m 
BeSrs , shadows , butterflies , mon 

Evaluatio n : * Do part ici/pantSc varj 
accordance with the different inf 
group absorbed in the motions as 



3 . Ofijegtive : 
Techniaue : 



Awareness of th« 
Verbs 



Jn , spiders , polar,. * 
jt^rs , monkies, ^ . 

their' movements in 
tructions ? Is the 
well as the game? 

range of movement . 



The, facilitatoHchoosfes verbs and participants are 
asked to respond accordingly ♦ /The serie's should include 
contrast and diversi/tv, 

\ I I • ' 

Suggestions Fly* L ..craw]^ J .stretchT / , squeeze 
J4ap. . - .swim. , . , c^mble, / ./grow, A , «, shrink. . .hop. 
float. . .explode. /.• .cpll»aps< 

Evaluation : Is-tWere individual absorption or are 
bar tic ipants. -whetting or districting others? Do the 
movements 'indicate that the Various verbs are under- 
stood? / 



Objective : 
Techniaue : 



jliodv^ Control 
'Floor Touch* 1 - 



' Participants ^re^ t ?Vnstr\icted to move from one end 
,of^the^robm wJM^e^other^ using any parts of the body 
"they, choose, bjUt with this restriction: only one part ^ 
*can *be touching the floor^at, anv given moment. T ^V S is 
repeated with the instructions varying to two, thr^e , 
fpur-j five, and six parts of the bodv touching the f^oor. 

Variati ons : Restrict the use .of different parts such as 
eet , knees . 



hands , 

Eyaluat 
~ ccordi 



oh: Do . participants control their movements ^ 
"to i^sfructiwre?' * tii?e they *a£le to sustain tKe" 



sa 



!ovem$nt from one end o'f the room to the other? 



n 



> 
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5. Objective : Rhythmic M ovenent • 
Technique : '-roup circle 

The group forms a Small circlje. The facilitator 
beats out -a rhythm on a small drum. Participants are 
asked to listen carefullv to the tfhvthm an d wa lk in 
time to it. When the whole group/has sustained the 
beat for some time J the facilitatjbr changes it '%o a 
skipping beat and participants % arfe asked to skip. ^This 
same' procedure ^an be used for happing, running, tip- 
toeing , s ide -stepping, tratti ng etc, , 



Evaluation : Do participants mov/s in time' with* the 
various rKvthms? Are- thev able fto sustain the beat 
for a short period of time' 



Objective : Imaginative Movement 
Technique : [Vig and- Snail 



the portion of Alice I n 
large and small' in 



The 'facilitator- describes 
Wonderland in,wh5ch Alice grows/ 

succession. Participants a*re asked to return- to thevr 
own * spots where they will find two pills: one marked 
Big and the other 'Small . They- 1 are instructed to take . 
either one of these and to grow'-or shrink accordinglv. 
* T hen rhev are to go to a public place such as a libi^ary, 
park, Restaurant or school^ and explore it as ' a giant at* 
dwarf . Whenever thev want' to switch* to being' the 
opposite, * they only have 'to take the other^pili. -When 
they are ready, thev can come to -the f acil itator ^ to 
get a -pill which 'will return them to their own size. 

? . y 

Evaluation : -roup discussion 6f the experiences and 
prob>ems f aced in the exercise. Thij^ should, indicate . t ^ 
' trie degree of t Involvement each felt. 

7 - Objective : Characterization through Movement 

Technique" : The Changing ^Person ^ . . 

The facilitator" suggests an activity sudh* as 
skipping r<^pe participants mime -the activity, first 

as themselves, then, as the different* characters which 
. the x fac5Aitator call oi;t. .The act jLvitv .can change fair- 
* ly < frequently as well. » t - > % 

, Suggested activ4^4es : Carrying' a'Viedw parcel, walking 
4 a dog on a windv day, driving a diesel truck, walking .a 
tightrope • , • 

. Suggested characfterfe : a 90 vear old .person, a "verv fat/ ■ 
thTn 'person, 'a R^ITtentd /happy/ saJd/angrv person, a lazy/ 



■P 

energet Lc person 



f 
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Evaluation: Is there eyidence of concentration? Does 
the movement change in accordance y with change of charac- 
ter? * 



8 « Objective : Characterization through Movement 
TechniqujT The' Persrtm- Animal , 

Each particioant makes about the room like an 
animal of his/her own choosing. Then the facilit&tor 
asks "'them to become people again, and to move^as a 
person but with the characteristics of the animals . - 
thev were. They can interact with other people-animals 

if they so desire. 
** « 

P valuat ion : Are participants able to sustain their 
people -animals in interactions with Others? Is there 
any attention to Retail t in movement or. iS'-it gross 
mimicrv? 

9. Objective : Movement with Others 
Techniqu e : Machines 

The class is divided into pairs. One personas* 
the operator and the Qther as a machine.. Each pair 
presents its machine to the group after a few minutes 
of preparation. The % group -attempts to gue^s what the 
pair is portraving. This can be followed bv a discussion 
of machines v 'the participants would 1 ike to invent. 
These suggestions can be used to form collective group 
machines. * /*\ 

Evaluation : Do^p'art icipant's wor^ as a unit (pairs, ^ 
group,) or are they onlv involved with their own activity? 

10. Objective : Creating An En/ikontoent Through Movement 
Technique': A Circus . y 



A group discussion about the sights > sounds, peo- 
ple, food, etc., found at the circus. Then each parti- - 
cipant decides whd or what theWd lifce to be and begins 
to move like the person or animal in a cirgus, act. A^ , 
circus music record as accompaniment would be appropriate 
When the musid* stops, each ' persott, switches roles with / 
the person rfaxt to* him/her and tAfen'the music resumes./ 
This is repeated until each participant has had a variietv 
of roles . 0 * , / 

Evaluation: Croup discussion of what it was like t'o he 
the various circus performers. This should indicate . the 
degree of involvement each felt. 
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VI Vol low-Up : - ' • 4 

1; Participants are asked to 'paint a picture or x write 
a story/poem about their favorite part of the workshop. 
The facilitator co'uld remind them of various exercises 
sucfi as ,the giant/dwarf^ peopler-animals , machine^" or 
the circus s. 

* * • < > • 

*2. The preparatory exercise of attempting to' show how 
a, member of the family or a friend walks, moves generally 
or does a particular activity can be repeated after the 
child has had a chance to really observe how.. that 
person moves. ^If anin\als^were used instead of people, 
a visit to the zoo would be in order. 

,3. As a foi'low-up to- the puppet ^exercise, a puppetry 

workshop 'could take plaCe. Simple sock'puppets or 
' puppets with modeled heads could be constructed 'and 
t ^-*then used, in puppet plav improvisation*. 

VII Overall Lvaluation : 

1. Group discussion:' Did k you' enj oy participating? 
Why or whv not? « .« * 

2. Do participants find it* easy to express an experience 
of the workshop through another medium? 

3. Does the chil,d demonstrate greater detail in move- ' 
• ment of the observed person or animal the second time? 



Example 8 : 

" jjelT-Confidence-- Junior High 

I Ob jective : 



r 



To help in the development of A more positive and con- 
fident sense of self in the student. 

IV Preparatory materials and activities ^ 

i Claris discussion -on the nature of self-confidence.- What 
i/ is the difference between a\ positive, desirable degree 
4 *df self-confidence and overAassert ive*iess and boasting? 



Ill Workshop 



-E nvironment , . 

As for other school workshops.. An open space, approxi- 
mately the size of an Average classroom. However, <* 
smaller space could bo 'used for a flroup of up Jo 2b - , 
students. Carpeted -f Loor if possible. Lighting should 
not be too bright . 

• 103 
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Objectives t 

1. To warm up the body. 

2. To "loosen up" any feelings of nervousness and 
apprehension. 

3. To increase self -conf idence in small g.roup situa- 
tions. 

4. To increase self-confidence ijt larger groups. 
. Techniques , • 

A. Warm-up ' , ' 

"1. Form into circles of about 6. One person de- 
taches himself and goes inside the circle. He must 

"try to break out of the circle. When' successful, 
tries to break bac t k in to center. Each has a turn. 

2. A game of "Simon Say's. 1 , j 

3. . Individuals, curl up into as smalj. a space as 
possible. Imagine encased in a st<rong^, heavy, 
plastic bag. ^Strive" to escape. (Teacher can build 
atmosphere by using sound cue such as cymbal clashing 

- On final cvmbal clash, crash to flopr. 

Move around space, not touching anyone. Build 
up speed. On sound cue (e.g., clap, or cymbal 
clash), change direct iqn» abruptly . • 

B. "Loosening up*' exercises , ■ * 

1. Each person, in turn, completes a sentence whieh 
begins: "The nicest thing that 1 happened to me'today- 
was . " - • . ' 

.2. Shake hands. , .Build up spe&d. Jmagine that they 
are "flying, hands ," flying in all directions. ' Let 
them seem to take,, on a will of their own. 

^3.' In pairs. You are, strangerxfe on a bus? One ^ of 
vou has "flying" hands, but is Unaware of it. What 
happens? % * X 

4. Into groups of % fa 6. Each group is given one 
of the following situations,: an auction , e soldiers 
being inspected-, group of string ;plavers and con- 
ductor, group' in an elevator, strangers at a table 
in a restaurant. One person in -e'aeh group has & * j 

106 * * . 
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"flying" hand, .'of which he is unaware. Play if. 
. Then share reenactment with other groups.' , ' % 

, Exercises for building self-confidence 

1. In -pairs. Reach ojut and make contact. '(Teacher 
can use light, "easy !t music , or light, q.uick sound 
cues y ) Repeat, but this time some kpd of invisible 
forde prevents contact (use slpw, "heavy" music or, 
soun4 cues). Become increasingly .worried. and try § 
it more slowly. Become slower and slower, until 
• body aches with heaviness. Suddenlv, on sound cue, 
fingers '-touch. 'As sound or music becomes louder 
^nd "happier," more .and more contact \s made; v 

. - * 

'•2; In pairs,., bov and girl;' They are " returning to 
'girl's house, tr*om date. It is, in fact, the first . 
time, either has been out with a member of the oppo- 
site sex. Boy wants to kiss girl, but, . . . See . 
what happens- on the last 50 feet of the walk home. 

'3, The scene is a plassroom of children of your 
' age. A new teacher is due to arrive. The class is 
not tlfe rowdiest in school, but will exploit the new 
•teacher.- They .discuss vhat they might do when she 
comes in. She enters.* The children are very dif 7 
ficult. She eventually breads down and .pries. 
What happens? 

£). Closure ■ . / 

li individuals in own spaces. Eyes closed. Quite 
still.' When you "Open your eyes; your body is "total- 
ly unfamiliar. Discover it Apiece" by "piece" 
\ (slow pairs of drum beats or claps). After -2 or '3 
minutes, becom^ aware* of one another. 

• 2>. Quiet verbal sharing of ^responses . to workshop . 
Evaluation * - 



1. Wa$ there sufficient warm up?- * 

2. Which exercises seemed tb work belt? Which ones 
least? Why? . //-./•■ 

. ' \ t A ^ , ! 

3. Were the exercises long errough? , 

. ** * 

4. -Was there a satisfying shape to the workshop? - 

, * > «» 

5. Did^any children tend to domiitate excessively? If 
so /how. did vo'u handle" this problem? Could it have' _ 
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been handled differently or better? j. 

6. How we 1] did those students who tend to be /most 
lacking in self-conf idnece^er^er into the activities 
of the workshop? 

4 

Workshop Evaluation - I 

As stated earlier, it is necessary to articulate . 

clearly the goal of the workshop and to consider at tire 

initial- -stages of planning the workshop, how it will be 

Evaluated. Tf^valuatiotf; is considered at this point'*of 

time, it is possible to fvercome a variety of formidable 

. ■ m ' ^ ' 

hurdles which trip a greaK many who work in this field and 

\\\ 

discourage a great many others from even making the attempt.. 

* ; 

Actually, if the analogy &an be carried a bit further, the 
hurdles are similar to'th<ftse set up in a race so that they 
can be knocked over "fair^S, readily. As'a consequence, those 
who are sufficiently insensitive can run the course in ig- 
norance of* the fact that |any on most of the hurdles have not 
beeh cleared. There are people who go through the motions 
of evaluation without being aware of the fact that time and 
^energy have been consumed, distance has been covered, but 
il# evaluation has taken place. 

4 One of the barriers is the fear that attempts at 

* * * * « • 

evaluation will distort, the nature and value of the activity., 

This sterns In part from the bitter experiences some have had 

with behavioral researchers who. have overzealously attempted 

to control toe many Variables. . The result is the derivation 

* ' ' i " 
of conclusions that have validity but a validity wh-ich exists 
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t only in artificial circumstances either incapable of 'being 
duplicated under normal operating conditions or ; clearly 
undesirable,' even if capable of being duplicated, for a 
variety of -reason's unrelated^ to th.e task of measurement pr ^ 
evaluation. Another source of the feas of distortion is the 
distraction caused to the workshop leader who mav lose -spon- 
• tanerty, unduly limit what i-s attempted because of a concern 
for. how it will 'test out, or feel harrassed by a^gnawing 
suspfci'on that the' evaluation process is becoming a control- 
ling factor rather th^n a tool. These difficulties are not, 
of course, • unique to workshop leaders. Evaluation frequently 
is 1 perceived as ^ 'threat * by people" who,- within themselves or 
because of their knqwledge or fears of .the use to which the 
results. will be putf'by others, interpret low scores as a 
v sign of inadequacy or .failure rather,, than as a successful 
•assessment of the degree* of utility of one set of, procedures. 
%And many educators and researchers seeking financial, grants ' 
'have beWn moved to wonder as to the extent to, wh^ch 'th evare 
SQlving problems of Consequence to themselves / and their 
'fields of .kntfyledge or searching for problems "tha>t will have 
maximum appeal to thosev granting financial assistance* , ■ 

Another barrier' is the conviction' that human nature ^ 
and behavior is too complex to >be capable of effective -measure- 

• i • 

ment and evaluation and we might as, well admit as much rather . 

> ' y . . \ + 

than pretending -to capacities we lack or, worste yet, limiting 
- ourselves to dealing with other human beings only on levels 
%/hete-we do have the capacity to measure and evaluate. 

9 ■ ' 4% • .100 
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. , % A third barrier is a type '-of credibility gap or simplv 
a feeling of . discomf orture created by 'attitudes found in 
.-many people Cand quite frequently amon^. people invo^d in 
-the arts) thar formal -measurement and evaluation are necds- 
sariiy mathematical" and objective in nature wtiile their 
personal competencies and judgments are most commonly sub- , 

jective in 'nature. 

* • 
A fourth barrier -is the lack, of personnel and resources 

4 

* 9 

(including the resources of time and energy) which leads 
many to believe that, regardless of other factors, it is 
only by not 'doing the good work— or a significant' amount of ^ 
it— that resources' would be freed to 'measure how good it is. 

' Considering "the vast body of knowledge readily available- 
on the subject of measurement and evaluation and the acces- ^ 
sibility of knowiedgeatle^^rrr/Tthe field, it. is not my , 
■ intention to deal- with specific .techniaues of evaluation in 
this manual. My -experience in working with' people in 
developmental' theatre, however, leads me to' believe there- 
would be some value in trying to help those in need such' 
assistance to look again— in search of a new orientation— at 
• the four barriers: distortion, complexity, subjectivity- 
objectivity, cost. m * . * 

* Distortion 

The' basic question to qoasider here is not whether 
distortion has $aken place in evaluation situations nor . ^ 

• » * 

whether it may take 'place in our own work but whether* it 
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has to take place or^caru be avoided,' Experience .indicates 

that there need not 'be distortion. > ^Knowing this, we. can 

undertake to avoid it. A good app-rdach is a twofold one 

M 

- of identifying in advance — and avowing — as 'many, as possible 
of the distortion .producing factorsujLnd refusing £o Ifc* things 
thai create distortion^ if unanticip^^d factors crop up 
along the way. With 'regard to this 4&tter point, we must* 
recognize and expect others to recognise Ahat the vested 
interests of evaluators (including ours^L v SS . as e valua tors) 
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ar'e not as important .as thp vested inter&^ts, qff* the program 
and the peo^Le^^s^ by it. ' If 'prior plan^^ig has 

not'been ^!ufficieat to avoid a problem, we mUst not alter 
the program for the sake of obtaining a- meaningful measure- 
ment; this will provide, all too often, onjv a meaningful 
f* « 
measurement of a meaningless activity of no consequence to 

us or the program. ^ We must , -rather , abandon measurement at 
\ n:hat point in the realisation that we have successfully de- 
tetniined the location of a refinement need or a problem' in 

. i>* ^ f 

our .evaluation* procedure. 3 . 

With regard to the matted .of identifying potential 

. distortion factors in advance, it is necessary to p]An all 

, ^ ~* 

* , the procedures to.be used in order to measure effectiveness 
•and to go over* these carefully with every,ond^involved. The 
key questions are 'as follows; ♦ ftave we clearly articulated 
thfe goal? Is there a means of assessing the aco/omplishment 
of this goal? ' WKat measurements must be made to accomplish 

"lfeuch an assessment? : 'By whom and how will these measurements 
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impair the workshop^ prcfcess* in-'&ny Way, as perceived by .any 
of those participating? Su'cn/quest ions .can be "asked, and 
arrswered'as completely as .possible, and,- then, later, practi- . 
cal application can' reveal a* problem (an interference or ^ t . 
distortion) that was- not recognized in the preliminary, 
planning.. When this occurs^, we -simply go back to this ini- • 
tiai pre-planning with" mcJre", Complete and more accurate ^ data . 
When problems, impairment's', ' or potential distortions are 
identified, the appropriate' response is to perceive the 
nature of the challenge'- andKsearch for a means of meeting it. 

Creative people .-should; be able ^to. come up with many 
more* ways of doing anything than are initially apparent. 
Why will The' work-shop ; proc.e'ss be impaired and how can this 
be , avoided? Sometimes', the impairment is essentially due*"*' 
'o ethe mental attitude. of a workstiop leader; in such a case 
urther information or '^experience Slight well bring about a 

ange in^attitude; tfte*attenpt to do so merits attention 
and hpnes't cooperation.. -Sometimes the recording devices 
<machines, or people with paper and pencil) <=tre thought to 
be distracting. Ii is possible to trv a workshop in the 
presence, of such devices so as to determine whether or not , 
in, fact, they are "distracting. ; Just as we occasionally find 
elements distracting which we had not anticipated would be, 
so we occasionally are surpirsed to find that, what we assumed 
would be bothei^some. goes completely unnoticed. It Is also 
possible to devise substitute devices for making the re- 
cording or to- determine a -way of measuring something quite 



different which .would have eomp^lr^bie utility* Measurement 

does not have to be cumbersome oty distracting. The example 

given earlier with respect to an Imagination workshop for 

* ' t ' / * \ ,v 

/adults is a case in point;/, rf^wfit prepare an extensive series 
of exercises "With a dbnsdioUs' 11 attempt ; to arrange the^exer r 
cises in a sequence of - jfreatefr complexity and difficulty 5 
then'how far we can ^v'e ih£o^the sequence while maintaining 
total involvement the ' participants can be takeruas a 
measure of the e&taBt of involvement^ ' This can be refined " 



by establishing not a sequence of individual exercises but 
of levels of di*f fifluVty, with a number of exercises 'grouped/ 

,dt each of the- levels^ It '"could 'then) be established, that / 
the workshop leader wpuld hot move "beyond any given le>fel 
until every workshop participant took an active part in at 
least one oHt^ie exet\c*ises at that level. The leader would 
be free ^o remain at .a given level as long "as desired, per- 
hap r s in response to n£ed to build greater security in- the 

• group or to reinforce the se.nse of .pleasure participants 
were having* at this level^-in the belief that such security 

* - * * 

or pleasure would be cottduci ve» to greater progress at later, 
more difficult levels* 'CjLearly, bulky -ec^iipment and hordes 
of 6bservers are unnecessary in the attempt to determine 
how^far down the v sequepce of exercises- or levels the work- 
shop participants went. ' / 

What should happen If we arriv4 at negative answers to 
any of the key questions even after! applying our creative 
talents and utilizing the knowledge of expert consultants? 
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• Suppose we" are unable to articulate the goal with clarity.? 
Suppose we can find no means of assessing the accomplishment or 
pun goal? What do we do if, having determined the available 
means and personnel and methods of measurement, we can come to 

% no selection from among the options which is free of a distor- 

v ting, harmful impact on our program? -I will not hesitate to 
assert my conviction that aa inability % to articulate the ^ - . 
goal with clarity reflects a fuzzines^s of thought' and under- 
Standing with respect tp the' goal and it vtoulc^ be better to 
eliminate not only the evaluation but the total workshop / 
devised to .achieve that goal.' This, of course, does opt 
preyent^.a'dditional thought and experimentation along the way 
in the search for a clearer perception. As'wfor the other . ..^ 
suppositions, there.' is no reason for not being as tolerant;'.. 

• with regard to our incapacities in -this as in other phases 
^of our lives. Despite the strength of my desire to do so, / 
for example,' I cannot predict with certainty the behavfor of 
other drivers on the highway. 'This* does not prevent me 1 from 

J driving on the highway although, hopefullv, it reminds me' of , 

/ c 

the need^to b$ , cautious.. Nor does, knowledge of the- uncer- 

tainty, danger, and need for caution in this ca^se pfreverft me 

from -including a drive on 'the highway- as ^part .of a trip I 
<, 

make to a place, 'a situation, or a person from which, orwhoto, 

• <- (.. * * 

I have definite knowledge of "much to be gained. For known 

* advantages r I will take risks. What is unusual or undesirable, 
therefore, in going through procedures whose^ merit is riot 
known to me" when J' feel these procedures are necessary 1 f <> 
engaging in other procedures' of established value? 

.114 -\* ■ • • • 
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The search for answers to the Key questions involved - 
in identifying potential dis tort ion * factors, therefore, is' 
not part of a ^esperate attempt to find jus t\ f i cation for 
everything that we do; it is, rather, a process for deter- 
mining what portions of our 1 activities are open to evalua- 
tion. , ' 

Complexity 

to state tha^ wh^t we are about is* simply too cbmpli- 
cated tc be * approached in terms of measurement. is^an&tfyer , 

i * ** • • 4 

way of saving that nc portions of these activities are open 
to evaluation 1 , If what we are doing is incapable of being'-* 
evaluated in any way whatsoever,^ then we must recognize th^Lt 
we can provide no justif ication--to ourselves as well as to 
"others — for doing it. Poom for doubt as to the value o£ ctn 
activity must be allowed when* no tangible evidence -can. be 
provided concerning any portion of^its effectiveness. It is 
sometimes difficult for deeply committed people, who a're 
giving of themselves ^and making great sacrifices, to maintain 
a program they are convinced to be of treme.ndous significance 
to recognize that such\ commitment, sacrifice, and conviction' 
dees not estatlish the significance of what is being dcJne. 
'As soon, as some perspective on this matter is^ obtained, N it 
should be recognized as smacking too much of the practice of 
the witch doctor or the spinners of /the Emperor's ne/ clothes 
effectiveness Is dependent <>\\ faith and the procesrs alone 
will -not a j ways serve io'generate the f^ithi Adnfittedly, 



there are judgments made on bases other than the technique^ 
of behavioral science. And a'dmittedly, judgments made 
through the use of behavioral science can be and have* Seen 

* 4 • • 

erroneous. But this n«ither*provides a blanket condemnation 

of the- techniques of behavioral science rtor justification. 

• * _ 

for accepting anv evaluation that scorns' to employ s*ueh. 
techniques. To use the talents of people, in activities ; con- 
suming time, energy, and 'materia] s in order to affect' othlr > 
people whose time and attention is d«w*rided Tor the purpOse- 
£o do this without ckiy concern for evaluation or any ^belief 
thit evaiyarion i« possible would seem* to be either unin- 
telligent or socially irresponsible.- • ~ 



Oftj ectivity-subiect lvity 

The way out s of incapacity with regard to objective 
measurement and evaluation :s, commonly, to fall back on 
subjective judgments. Whenever this direction is taken., it^ 
is worthwhile to inquire as to whether it is the lure .of an 
easy way or thfe realisation of an*'only way. One of our 
problems here is the oversimplification of a false dichotomy 
Evaluation needjiot be all by objective or all by subjec- 
tive means. \ Indeed, a given 'evaluative . effort need not be • 
'entirely objective . or subjective. V7e are actually not 
adverse to mixing these appifeachjes -although thfe ^ mixture 
us.ually takes place without conscious awareness. It is 
fairly common, for example, for educators 'to evaluate ?tu- 
dent' effort subjectively and -then place these subjectively 
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derived data in a very precise mathematical computation 

process to determine an overall j^ad*^ Frequently both 

students and teachers feel' more comfortable behaving ^n this 

fashion. Any doubt concerning this woJld be^readily 

dispelled by noting the reaction of both students -and col-* 

leagues should some teacher (of creative writing* perhaps).. 

announce, "Al-1 my grades are subjective sc I'lj. pay no v. 

Attention to, them at the end of the .Course * tut just con- 

f» • ^ ' 

•si dei each student during & moment of reflectipn to determine. % 

• * > - « * Jr • • - - 

how^I fee* a^bdut th'ctt; student and then put down a course . 

grade." Similar rrixtures occur elsewhere ( in societv av> >n 

sophisticated opinion .polls which sreek to collect as Qbiec- 

tively as possible insights info subjective attitudes, or 

the subjectively motivated^decisioiVto select only a por- 

■ * • * *' 4 V * h * ■ ** 

tion .of >obieetively gathered data for -a report that may 
-influence governmental behavior'. The mixing of these ele- 
ments §o often viewed as dichqtomous can be effected of 
course, 'with varying degrees of-skill. Perhaps what.it' 
boils down to' is u need to ap'pr<?ach 'object iVity in the use 
"of subjective judgments or to test subjective judgments 
against some sort of acceptable standard. . * 

How can we maximize /the credibility of "subjeqM^e — ~~ 
"measurements and ^ J augments?, Tn asking this, we /should- be as 
much concerned with our own understanding* as with. the per- 
suasion of others* There are a variety of possibilities, 
some of which should be discussed her^ simply to vivify the 
directions- in which "to turn. A few examnies should be , 
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sufficient for this purpose. First, people who are to make 
subjective judgments can be trained in doing so. It is not 
difficult, for one,, to train people to become more observant. 
We can also seek to determine in advance the elements that 
are most likely to indicate effectiveness. Such a determi- 
nation can be** made by a variety of people so that the 
particular attitudes of the person doing the observation can^ 

be tempered by the perceptions of others concerning wh^t is 

> 

worth looking for during observation. Second, as juftt 

suggested, the judgments ean involve input from a number of 1 

people. When subjective judgments are numerQUs and in agree- 

merit, thev tend to support each other .and merit more attention 

or confidnece; In relation to this, as a third factor, there^ 

is the* matter of the qualifications of the. observer A In 

evaluating a symphonic concert, the subjective assessments' 

» 

made by a skilled musician would be^ considered to carry '. ^ 
more weight than the subjective assessments, of a jacK-hammer . 
operator /who had never had any musical training. There i$ 
. some me/it to bringing in from the outside recognized experts 
in the field to make their subjective evaluations. Care 
must be taken, of course, .that such people are both expert 

0 m 

and honest. This le^ds to a fourth factor, that of measure- 
ment standards. Given a number of available e valuators , ' 
there would be merit in determining Whether on'e of 'these 
r.o-t consJ^te4jtly agrees with t-he pooled opinion c\f 'Tim- 
group — or withvthe opinion of the established authority. A 
factor is/ that of the presence. oj\ non-existence of 
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.theoretical base and the degree of sophistication of such a 
base. By sophistication is not meant simply complexity, 
although a system which allows for many factors and grada- 
tions is, other things being equal,' superior to a relatively 
crude system which accept.-; only large and obvious distinc- 

« 

tions. More fundamentally, a sophisticated theory reflects 

a current andXomprahensive knowledge" of the' field—of 
\ 

other theory and of practice — and an attention to what would 
appear re people trained, in the field as ail the pertinent 
v aspects .< Th*re -should aisb be nq. seemingly outlandish or 

> 

patentlv incorrect assumptions. A "critic , in' other words, 
should be able to set r fortn for scrutiny the theoretical. 

« 

assumptions and attitudes which underlie fhe criticism and 
careful scrutiny of this material should breed respect for 

the critic. * 

Subjective -measurement and evaluation may leiad to' 



erroneous conclusions. Objective measurement aj)id evaluation, 
may also .lead to erroneous conclusions . „ Thereat virtue of 
the* objective approach is that it lends* itself 'more readily 
to testing, to an early recognition of "the errors and an_ 
identification of the pause of the errors"--hopef uliy t acili- 
tating correction and at least diminishing' the. length of 
time during which we function^'on the -basis' of _ false concep- 
tions. But the presence of error or the" potential for/eryor 

* v - 

should not,. in. either -case, cause us to abandon the attempt. 
•We are inevitably force'd to live and to work* by making sde- - 
w^cisions based on uncertainties. The task is to limit the , 
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degree of uncertainty , We limit as much as possibly. The 
extent of the uncertainty, however, never determines the need 
to make the decisions* 

Cost ' 

The cost of evaluation must be measured against the 

cost of being ineffective. The actual justification for 

most activity which is or may well' be ineffective — that is, 

which is carried on without evaluation—lies in the fact that 1 

i 

the motivation to engage 'in tjie activitv has little or' nothing 
13o-do with the^©al« >nohii«aUy -ass : rib^d M t;p it,., A ^^r e v o 1 \rtr i Q n a ipy 
business technique which makes a big splash among : ;i>us mess 
circles, for example ma/ turn out in the*long -run--* of say 
ten or more years-,- to be detrimental to the health of the 
company whrcfit^ introduced * it • This longterm assessment, how- 
ever,, may be of no^con^epn to tlje young jnan. who .formulated * 
and .pushed the ^cj>^que; if his own objective' was that of 
career ^advancement in a highly fluid society, For^im, ef- 
fectiveness might £>e measurable and* clear-cut *in the pror 
motions received as, he "moved from one company to another and t 
found himself at the end of -eight years in . a highly attrae- 
tive position within a company quite unrelated' to the one in 
w£ich "he had established his visibility as a bright young 

t * 

executive,^ A host of activities, including " educational ones, 
are maintained for the satisfaction of ^ome nee.d of thpse 
who maintain them rather than for the benefit of those pre- 
sumably served by them; in such .cases the measurement of 
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effective impact on those presumably served is essentially - i 

irrelevant* If a program. merits existence, then, it merits 

evaluation. The cost must be consistent with recourses 

0- 

available for the program; .that is, evaluation must be,' 
considered an integral part of the program. - When limited 
resources are available for the program, there wi3*Nnaturally 
be limitedresources available £or, the individual parts' of 
it>- including^evaluation. At this point, attention should 
be drawn to 'internal priorities. There are. times when the * 
ability to dd'one thing is dependent on the ability to do 
som^thir^ el&e..^v. There &re^in\es when j^art of a program ^can 
keep going on" its own momentum once it is put into motion 
and the process of putting it into motion and getting it up 
to a certain speed is recognized as having top priority,, 4 
There. are times, in short, when any. single element of a 
tQtal program may be deliberately and consciously left un- 
attended for a time. This can happen to evaluation also. 

But the lack of attention must be conscious, deliberate, com- o 

* 

fort ably accepted as a justified expedient,, and above all 
brief. It. is also important to p^cognize that evaluation 
deserves t fully as' much a$ other parts of the program, the 
ingenuity, energy, and self-sacrif ice that enable important 
work to be done in the face of all sorts .of obstacles ar\d 

deficiencies. S , \ " 

* » 

♦ 

As a final word on evaluation, I would raise a question 
as. to what .its main ^thrust should be — once the barriers to.. 
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doing it have been <>verapine. I raise the question as a pre- 
text for supplying an answer I consider of great* importance . 
Too much time is devoted assessing total effectiveness-* 
Once this is established tcx pur * satisfaction it' is wasteful 
to maintain attention on -this matter or to stop making . , 
evaluations. The main concern — and ^he most fruitful and 
exciting qoncern— -should be the evaluation of contributory 
segments. This will'' enable constant experimentation ^ con-T 
starTt development of better and more effective means of 
achieving what we ar*e after. / The. ideal is to get -to the 
-point of replacing 'good -techniques and methods with .those 
*which are "better. It is alsisf wi^e — in ^thinking of constant^ 
experimentati6n — to recognise that not only the" program is 
subject'-to changed the people we work with are also changing 
All of which means that what^was good or better yesterday 
nay not be so tomorrow. Evaluation, therefore, is a con- 
stant process--trulv. an integral part of every program-: 
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COLORADO CARAVAN 

Notes for Teachers 

* . INNUIT" : A Program for Elementary 

t. % Schools 

"INNUIT'', or Eski o Li fe and Legend , is designed to stimulate the * 
interest of children, from Kindergarten through sixth grade,, in the life- 
style of a rare culture; the Innuit (Eskimo) people of the far north. 

A team of six actors, through actions (largely mime) and words, 
creates a simplified version of a group of Innuit people at play. They 
begin by engaging in some of the games played by these people, then go 
on to present one or two of their dances/ They tell two or three popular 
Innuit stories entitled "The Storj/ of the two Sisters who Earned their 
Husbands" and "The Story of tKe Giant and the Man. "'They use a story-* 
telling method'of the Innuit people: a narrator (who is usually one of 
the characters in the story) introduces and tells parts of tt\e story 
white others mime the .actions and engage in short soliloquies and dialogue 
, The presentation takes place "in*the round", i.e., in a circular area 
of about 20' diameter, with the children sitting on the floor in circles 
around this central area. One aisle is needed, about 4 1 wide. The 
environment , may be s >a I I or large, depending on the number of children* 
to be accommodated. No "Special 4ighting or Other technical facilities 
are used. The children are Invited to become involved in the action. 
It is best to have' the smallest children in front. The presentation lasts 

V 

. t 

about thirty minutes. 

~ ■ • The program is self-contained. However, its impact and value can, 
we, suggest, be much increased if it can be made a' part of some degree* of 
continuity' in the children's experience. \ 



'What follows, therefore, are some suggestions as to how some continuity 
might be provided/ We have found that the program has made perhaps its 
greatest contribution v/hen it has occurred in the context of a fairly sub- 
stantial "unit of study" on vbrious world cultures, particularly of course # 
on the Eskimo p.eople. However, this might well not be practicable, and woujd 
not easily apply to the curriculum for the younger children. * 

Nevertheless, at least some sort of preparation fop the program would 7 

/ * 
be valuable, even if only a brief mention by the teacher to.hec class of 

some of the sa I ient ^features of where and how the Eskimo people live. For 

.the, teacher who wishes to provide a more extensive background, sources dt 

materia I fol low* 

The rest of these notes then offer suggestions for follow-up activities. 

We feel that the program can spark off many such act i v i t i es, 1 and our list. is 

by no means exhaustive. The children themselves should be able to add some 

more, * in I i^ie with. their special interests. Again, however, any such activities 

mTgTrT noi^be practicable, if only because**of lack of time. This will not negate 

the value of the program. But, obviously, more will be gainedTVrom the program 

if. jf is "used" as much as possible. 

Suggestions for Preparatory 
Act i vit ies 

9 

• • • 

I, Reading 

The Teacher might read excerpts from, and/or provide chijdren with access 
* 

to, the following books: r * _ ^ ♦ 

m I . S easons of the Eskimo - A Vanishing Way of Life r photography 
and text by Fred Bruemmer, New York Graphic Society, Greenwich^' Conn, This 
is an excellent photographic study, depicting the Eskimo's way of Life, 

2. Eskimos , by Kaj Bi rket-Smi th, Crown Publishers, Inc., New 
Youk . Few photographs, good informative* reading. - 

3. Book of th^ Eskimos , by Peter Freucfoen, The World Publish- 
ing Company, C leve land* and New York. I nformat i ve, 1 easy reading, few photo- 
graphs. Also by the same author, etc. Arctic Adventure . 



4. Games of the North American Indian , by Stewart Carl in, 
Dover Publications, lnc ; , New York. 

1>. Esk imp. Poems froTi Canada and Greenland , by Ten Lowen- 
stein, Allison and Busby* L imi ted . * 

6. Eskimo Folk-Tales from Alaska , by Charles E. Gi I lham, 
The Batchworth Press, London. A book of sjmple stcfries, illustrated 
by an Eskimo girl. This would be a nice book to read to the students. 

7. My Eskimo Friends - f "Nanook of the North ", by Robert 
J. Flaherty, Doubleday (Garden;City) and Page & Company (New York). 

A few, very interesting photographs by the man who ^filmed and ^produced 
the movie "Nanook of the North u ; unusua L i n format ion . 

,5. I Bjrfeath a New 3onc!K by Richard Lewis or^Oohark. Poems 
for elementary." x ; 

2. F i Ims ' . 

Screening of films provides excellent stimulation of interest and vivid 
information. District audio-visual media center^ might have relevant fihns. 
The Educational media center of "''he University of Colorado has these films: 

1. Nanook of the North 85^360- 1 * 

2. Eskimo Artist KenojUak 8272,60-1 

3. Eskimo Hunters Northwestern 8 27295-2. 

Further information can be obtained from the Audiovisual. Center at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, attn. Ms. Louise Riddle. ' , o 

3. Photographs, drawings, etc . 

Aud io-vi sua L resources centers for school districts should have mat/ 
Chi Idren might have material at home. ^ % * v 

4. ReaMa ' i ' * 

»■ 

Most Jikely source would be from children's homes. /*\ 

t * ' 

Suggestions for Follow-up 
Activities 

' ' ' ' ~ : 

The Caravan provides follow-up activities (the "workshop 1 ') immediately 
following the "Innuit" presentation. It, is helpful if teachers observe these, 

" • 126 . 
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activities, so tnat they can repeat or extend, later on, any Which they thi 

are specially useful. Should the teacher wish to join in doing the exercises 

with the children, the Caravan facilitator welcomes this very much. Usually 

» ** 
the workshop takes place in each class's own' room with desks^and chairs moved 



sufficiently to provide some open spa^ce *4Sr movement. 

The workshop can last any time u\ to about an hour. While we hope' that 

much can be achieved in this time, more Wtensive values can be obtained 

through further exercises after the Caravc\ has left. What follow are so^e 

suggestions as to what these could be. These exercises pre, for the most 

part, specifically related to what has been initiated in the ,! lnnuit n pre- 

> ' r 

sentation. For 4 - a wider range of exercises, together w i th a comprehensive 

treatment of the educational theory underpinning this work, we suggest such 



books as: 



f 



Durland, Frances' Caldwell, Creative Dramatics for Children, ' 
Kent, .Ohio: The Kent' State University Press 1952 , 1973. 

^IcCaslin, Nellie, Chil'dren^and Drama , New York: Davd'd McKay 
— Company ,. IncV , 1*975. > ^ . . I 

Siks, Geraldine Brain, Creative Dramatics , New York: Harper 
S Row, Publisher's; 1958 r 

Spoli.n, Viola, Improvis^itf on for, the Theater , Evanston, 
/.Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 196 3. 

Tyas, Billi, Child Jyama in Action , New York: Drama Book' 
Specialists 1971. ' (Originallv published in Canada 
by J3age>£fducational Publishing, Limited, 1971^ / 

Way,' Brian* Development through Drama , New York: Humanities " 
Press ; 1967 (By arrangement 'with Lorvgman Group, Ltd., 
England). * ^ \ 
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A. Individual, small-group bnd class DRAMA f o 1 low-up tsuqqest i ons . 

\\ Play any of 1he games illustrated in the Caravan's presentation, 

2. 'Life for the Innuit people depends very much on the i r. being closely 
"tuned in" to thQir environment. Individually, find out how we,l I you are 
"tuned in" to your environment:* " 

^ - - a) Listening . Eyes closed, sitting still, listerf'to: the 

sounds outside your room; the sounds inside your room (teachers could ( add a 
few); the 'sound of your 'own breathing. In each case -you might picture what 
' f is making the, sound, 

♦ b) Lookj r»q . How many colors can you see' in the room, excluding 

peopled clothiny. Look carefully at the ceiling. Then close your eyes, and 
>- "see" if you can picture it. Open eyes and^ check, Repe.at several times. K 

c) Touch i nqT w\| th "the tips of your fjngers', touch: a part of ' 
your clothing; the floor; a-jiierce of furniture* 
H "d) Tastjriq , Imagine -you are chewing a piece of your favorite. 

- 4 food; swallowing an5Ufhfu I of your favorite drink. Try to remember wbai\you k 
^ had for your last nea I : with as much detail as ydu can, imagine the taste of 

the various things you ate and drank. "\ 

eJ Smel I ing . As with tasting, use imagination or teacher can 
suggest a series of srHuli either present or fmagi^ary. 

Try each of the abo*e exercises again, but-from the viewpoint of an Eskimo. 
Ma£e up and do different stories concerned with using the senses in ways that 
are important to the story. Share stories in pairs ^ © 

3. Imagine that you are an Eskimo preparing to. leave your igloo to go 
hunting. Picture the inside of your home. Close your eyes and i-magtne you 
can hear sounds from outside the icjloo, then inside. Who is in the igloo with 
you? What are^yjDu going to wear to go outside?^ What equipment are you, going 
to take 'With you? Fill in any details in your "mind's eye", Nov? "put on" each 
piece of c-jotfting'. Now "pick up" each piece of equipment you will need, Nqy/ 
leave the igloo. (This could be extended for as long as desirable.) 

4. Individuals mime any of the activities* used in the presentation, or 
arvy other act i v i t i es* wh i ch the children or thfe teacher might suggest, 

•5, As an extension of No. 3, pairs mime activities. § 

6. Buildiag on Nos, 3 and 4, groups of different size mime activities. 

7. Someone describes one of the more complex activities, thus intro- 
ducing ttfe element of -narration. , . 

* d. Children make up a s4ory, either by writing or discussion, and, using 

such mimed activities as have been tried out, the story is dramatized, using a 
' narrator (Jhe teacher could be the first narrator). . ' s 

, ). Here are so;>e* act i v i t ies which could be ingredients of stories: an 

expedition With the dJcj sled ; hunting: seals, fish, caribou, bear; building an' 
igloo; skinning an i *ia fs^, prepar i ng foo3; building an umiak; visits among families, 
1 0 • 'Class could present their "Innuit" program to a wider audience^ 

* • • 

8. Writihq ^' * * • 

A number of the suggestions given above could be useful for creative 

. * ♦ 
writing exercises, Othpr suggesiions are: 

L Assuming ho ran write, imagine you are an Eskimo writing'his diary one 
evening. 

2. Write a letter which might be written from one Eskimo 4q artother. 
3; Write a paragraph of an Eskimo's words of advice to his son or daughter 
who rs *he Same ago as you. , . ' A 
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4. As a newspaper reporter, write a story with the headline: 
"Disaster Strikes Eskimo Settlement" * 
"Tulimark Comes to New York" (or your town) 
"American Seal Hunters Depr i vi ng Esk imos of .Food" 
"The Jradi-ng Post: Blessing or Tragedy for the Eskimos?" , 
"Rare Eskimo Carving Found" 
b> Write a short poem suggested* by anything you saw i jn the Caravan 
"InnuitVVprogram. * 

6. Write a d i f ferent - end i ng for "any of the stories in the Caravan 
presentation. - / 

7. 'Write a descriptions of Eskimo games. x 

d. "Write a story about any of the topics suggested in the Drama section. 
). '-Explain the "moral" underlying the first little story presented about 
Qiitug and how*he was defeated. ' ' *. • 4 

10. Linked with art, make your own strip cartoon about the adventures o\ 
an Eskimo boy or\girl. 

C. PaintinQ and Drawing 

1. Paint. or draw a picture of a scene from any of the*stories suggested above, 

2. Paint or draw a scene from the Caravan's presentat iorn, 

3. Draw a "ptiato^raph" to accompany any of the newspaper stories suggested 
under "Writing". 

i 

D; Modelling and Making . 

Simple representations could be made, of such things as an igloo, an 
Eskimo fishing, an Eskimo "^Village", or a scene from a story. 
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Teacher's Evaluation Sheet 

V 

In order tQ help us assess and improve our programs, could you spare a few 
mi.nutes to answer, any or all of these questions? Please return to: Professor 
M. Cobin, Department of Theatre and Dance, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Cojorado, 80302. 

1. How well did the program capture the children's interest? 

2. How suited was it to ttie age of -your children? 

r * - 

3, Was it too long? Too short? 

«» 

4, Would you have wanted more explanation before the program began? 

If so, of what nature? i * 

b. Do c you think the n i n-the-round" staging was effective? 

6. v Could all your children see everything clearly? ^ 

7. Could they hear everything clearly? 

8. Which, if any, actors were not, clearly audible? 

9. Which part(s) of r the« program were the most . i nferest i ng to you and/or the 
chi Idren? ' * - 



10. Which parts(s) were less interesting? 

Ik Can you comment on the values of the workshop? ^/ 



12. How' well do you think this Caravan presentation succeeded in its goals 
of: . 

aV providing a st i nu (at i ng- exper i ence of theatre 



b) kindling or expanding interest in Eskimo life 



13. Wouhj you" gladly have the Caravan visit again? 



14. What culture* or people would you like to see presented? Or, would you 

prefer a theatrical experience not grounded jn the presentation of, another 
culture? If so> what kind of theatrical -experience? 
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Colorado Caravan Production Methods 

6 ' . .. 

by ♦ 

« 

Charjes Wi tcox 

From 1972 to 1976 the Colorado Caravan presented theatrical performances 
and workshops for schools and other institutions throughout the state -of Colo- 
rado, The age range for thfcir tours has been *k i ndergarten through adults. 
This manual is an attempt to digest some of the ideas «and methods for 
'directing and rehearsing a group of actors in "preparat ion for touring^ • f 



productions of a Caravan style. 



There are no magic formulas or fail proof methods of directing any 
theatrical venture. Success depends so much upon the persona 1*1 ties. Involved 

* m 

and the results of stirring them together that each new effort is aq entirely. 



new adventure with the risks and rewards balanced precariously dn *many 
uncontrollable variables. # f^v ' 

"A good production will be entertaining, ,it must not be 19^$/^ fs 
a slight misquote of a ma*im about books by C,S. Lewis* A I 1 /Tftjdi vidua Is 



involved in the preparation process should hold this goaj^as a watch word* 



/ : 



The pleasure of thejaud ience should be the primary concern of the actors 
ancj director alike. The audience centered touring production is the focus 
of techniques and concepts expressed in the following pSges. ' 

r 
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Economy 
/ 

Necessity f was indeed the mother of invention in the- deve lopment of the 
A style of Caravan productions. Six actors traveling in a station wagon , x res- 
ponsible for three^four hours &f performance material and a*t least*as much 
again in the wa/ of workshops, could not be expected to have either "time or 
energy enough to handle a large amount of costumes, scenery, and properties. 
But'if necessity Was the'' mother then art'was the sir^fe! The first elementary 
program produced by the Colorado Caravan (see The Magic Lantern in Scriptmakin 
was chosen not only to fit the necessary criteria of ^ime, budget, and space 
( 40 minute time limit, six characters; no props or scenery, and appealing to 
. ages K~6) b-ut " i t also utilized highly stylized rhythms, ✓ocaJ techniques, and 
'precis^e movement found in classical Chinese and Japanese theatrical forms. 
Dialogue and spectacle were minimized and the use of imagination was maximized. 
This formula was so successful that it became the model for all Caravan pro- 
ductions/ The elements of economy and simplicity were the abiding motifs 
whether or not the themes were Oriental. 

.The forty minute time limit is certainly one of^ the largest factors 
in this economical consideration. The theatrical cliche "Less is More 11 is 
borne out most c I ear ly ^jnen a groups attempts to pack too much in the way of, 

r " 

technical tricks into so short a period. Better to make one or two theatrical 

points and make them clearly and well than to dazzle the audience by the wonder 

• * % ' f 

^ of it all. Generally children's scripts seem to attempt too much: too many 

I • , . 

effects, too many* concepts, too much to sfee, hear, feel or remember. Often 
a des ired .ef fect^i n theatre can more 'readily and effectively be achieved bV 
using a simpler choice than a busier one. Students of comic acting often 
faj^J^tnto the trap of addipg more fri IJs to their act in order tQ get the 
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laughs or maintain the-» over a run, when what is required in most cases is a 

At-' •» 

careful selection and honing of the. material and effects already at hand. 
Thu$% the Caravan style is opposed to the notion that children's plays must 
be-fast paced and, a laugh a minute in order to keep the children's attenlioh. 
All the^elements controlled by the actor bte also. in keeping with the spirit 
of. economy; a gesture is reduced to its lowest common denominator, in an 
attempt to distill the essence of the moment, rather >thart t<5 illustrate 
every thing, 'From the ffrst moment the actors come into view the economy 
of movement and dialogue, the spareness of the 'texture of the production, 
captures and then frees the audience's imagination. , 

For all types of audiences the aim of tM^ use of an economic style 
is to force them, gently but persuas i ve l-y, to lise their imaginations in a 
creative or even poe'tic way. Adult and High School audiences tend to 
bring expectations about what v a theatrical performance ought to look like. 
The sparseness of cosfune, the lack' of scenery and properties presented by 

this eqbnpnip ^sty |e can cause a moment of hes-itation in such> aud iences and 

t -v - 

the actors nust strive nightily to encourage a spirit of, fun and participa- 
tion. .For everyone the goal is to'" participate in a production that 'is 
not "viewed" but "experienced". Merely holding the attention of 700 Junior 
fl<gh students for forty minutes, while an admirable achievement, is not 
enough. Their imaginations must be stimulated to generate images and ic^eas 
of their own; they must "be asked to bring something of themselves into the 
production. Elaboration of the / text tends only to give them more to vi^w. 
Careful selection of effects can leave quest ions* 1 in the audience's mind, or 
strike chords of memory and expedience which will create a ripple effect. 
This experience makes the performance the property of the audience for it 
lives, after tb6 fact,,pnly in each members specific memory. The special 
images he created for hinseli from t^e^^imu lat ion of the event are his* 



Cast i no 

At the heart of the effectiveness of a Caravan style touring theatre 
rests the selection of the performing members of the company. Apart from 
the criteria usually applied to actor selection (imagination, physical 
dexterity, well modulated voice; considerations of type and, gender with 
regard to production needs), work i'ng as an actor/'fac i I i tator requires some 
special abilities. Close contact with audiences makes for an intimate en- 
vironment which is uncomfortable for many proscenium trained ^actors. 'A 
deep and sincere respect for children, and the joys and the incredible 

-struggles of growth and learning in which young people arej engaged, is« 
absolutely essential for every actor. In any given compan^the relative 
importance of actor training as a part of the concept of Deve lopm^nta I s 
Theatre versus the need for highly skilled actors to'offer the (rest pos- 

, sible deve lopmenta U serv ice to "audiences must ,b'e consideredTTA compromise"* 
must be found between these very important needfe which wi II not cause 
either goal to be shorted, resulting Jn excellence of performance by 
able actors who have acquired new skills whQjB in contact with the 
Developmental Theatre program. 

There are a number of experienced actors who readily admit the touring * 

environment does not suif them. The demands of hours of travel and unusual 

* ■ ■ ♦ 

performance tirjtes do not always call forth the best in everyone. Any young f 
actor prone to refry on an established pattern or set o*f gimmicks to carry \ 
him through a longer run will be hard pressed by audiences keenly sensi- 
tive to a ^performance which has gone to sleep. Groups of children, for 
instance, may not be highly trair?pd, formal critics but they will willingly 

visit their contempt on anything less than* exce I lence by simply ignoring it 
and*going about tnpir own business. Strength of character'is the only aptitude 
the'actor can call upon equal to the challenged thesje Ideservi ng 'audi ences. 
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The traditional audition wi'M not reveal some" of these mor.e spiritual 
characteristics in an actor. Some sort ,of individual interview of a relaxed 
and informal nature may be of some help by allowing the director a personal 
contact from which he can infuit someth ing^about the actor*T strength of 
character and durability. 




Rehearsa I Schedu le * * \ . 

Many student actors .and directors lament that they never have enough 
* * ♦ 
time to rehearse. Except where special effort is made to extend -rehearsa I 

periods, the- four weeks usual for educational theatre productions limited 

to a six to twelve performance run are often not enough. This condition 

r ■» 

is an inherent part of the learning environment, which assumes (in part) 
that g variety of theatrical experiences are necessary to broaden the back 
ground of the student actor. » * 

The nature of a touhi ng re pe rfary of three or four programs and thei 
accompanying workshops* extended Over a period of- some one hundred fifty 

per fonnanceslrequ ires a rather different system for preparation. Time * 

* 

must be^taken to prepare the company for the differences which w lj I be 
encountered between tHft % audi ences for which each program is desijgne'd. 
Actors lining together in such an intensive environment need- time also to 
build an ensemble of enduring 'esprit. , 

W\th everything th&t^must b,e ac^omp-l rshed, i n prepariag a full tour 
of four 40 to 60 mi nute^ programs and accompanyi ng ^workshops, d reheaVsal 
period of four weeks or a total of r (T0 hours can still suffice. But the 
four weeks must^be spent in-absolute concentration oft the', job at hand. 
Divided equally by task' this time Will allow* twenty plus hours for each . 
script^ 'for the workshops in general, and for a period devoted to physical 
discipline and company-bu i Id fog improvi-sation. This arrangement assumes 
that tAe actors have scripts and casting well in advance of the first 

rehearsal and are expected to be script free after the first blocking 

* # > • • 

rehearsa 1 . 1 * • 

'.The rule of thunb for most short run productions ' i s to try to have 

• * 

the production peak 'just before opening night. This pacing " keeps, the 
pressure -of exploration froT adding to the pressure of opening night and 

' \ . 1.38 



the tension Inherent in a short run. The opposite tactic is more effective 
for a long tQuring engagement. Exploration and exper imentat ion should be a 

« • I * 

continuing part of the actor's development and fc the development of. the offer- 

ings of the tour. Two events will aid in this continued growth. First, 

several very early or preview performances should be arranged to establish 

clearly the atmosphere of openendednes$ , Next, a period of re-e^a luation 

and r£-rehearsal can be scheduled into the middle of the tour; Thhk plan 

allows time free from*ttie pressure of performance to seek" answers fJr questions 

that tend of go unanswered while on the road. 

An added* help to the establishing of a. f|u\d performing atmosphere is the 

use of a variety of rehearsal spaces during the preparation period, ^This tactic 

prepares the group for the touring condition of only rarely working ,r in the same 

space for more than one peVforrnance * It; also allows thq director the opportun- 

ity to see his desigh from several points of view so , that b Pocking and business 

which is no,t readily adaptable to the touring condition can ibe modified early 

in theVehearsa I process, 
/ 



Suggested' # Schedu le ** 40 minute production 



1, Individual discussions with actors about their parts and the 
show as a who*le * , 

• * 

2, One or two rfead troughs * 

3, Blockiag „ . 

4 , Act or scene *work v « 

CP I ease. save cast time by calling on f y individuals 
ana 'enserob les when all cast members are not involved 
in a scene ), ■ " 

5, Previews * » 

6, Follow up rehearsals 



I hour each 
2-3 hours' . * 
4-6 hours 
, K) + *hours 

1- 3 hours 

2- 4 hours 



To+a I : »20-27' hours 
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Audrence Design 



One of 4 the largest elements qf a successful performance is the audience; 
how it perceives and appreciates what is presented to it. The director, should 
do everything he can to control all the design aspects of the event which might 
influences the experience for the audie'nce. The arrangement of the audience 
(seating) and the performance itself are large. contributors to the total exper- 
ience but the whole )s also made up of other such -variables as the time of day/ 
announcements beforehand and who makes them, what is going on visually and 
a.uditon'^1 Iv while the audience is being seated and \ genera I I y, how attention 
is drawn to the performance* , , 

^ careful program of providing each aud ience with materials for study and 
preparation prior to each performance can be the single most useful method of ' 
shaping the audience expectations. This. effort is especially successful in 
schools, prisons, hospitals and "homes where the. audience members have a pre- 
dictable regular contact with. eachVther and staff persognel. Many schools 
welcome the opportune, to integrate expert ormance/workshop visit* into a 
study unit in Language Arts, Geography or some other related field/ 

The usual form of having the performance introduced by a .student body . 
flag ceremony, special announcements concerning bake sale, results and schedule 
modif idations,, and' final ly warnings with regard to proper behavior during 
the .performance can generate a huge amount of inertia on audience Tecepti vity • 
arfcl response which, in many instances , will never be overcome. If institutional 
officials insist on such . introductions the best course of action is to incorpor- 
tate them into "the design of the show. ^ A way Should be found "to incorporate 
the standard procedure for a given Type of Institution into the production 

so the experience of x he audience will be whole from start to finish. There 

♦ • * 

can be a* song, talleai,, dance or pantomime improvised quickly by the actors 

'and- based on the elements just expressed in the introduction* 140 




Art ist ica I ly preferable to a formal introduction to the performance 
is a designed opening that catches the audiences 1 attentions on its own merit. 
The sound of a slowly accelerating tapping of a wood block opens One-Inch Fel low 
in^a style rernen iscerrtt of the Kabuki theatre of Japan. Young people entering 
the playing space prior to a performance of Eskimo Li fe are m§t by actors 
playing and i nvo I v i ng -aud i ence in Eskimo games such as string games, tops, 
juggling and bull roarer. As soon as the audience is seated the performers 
gradually begin various wrestling games with each other and this leads into the 
joke^about the man who liked to win at 'wrest I ing. Each of these devices 
long way towards transforming the playing space from a gymnasium in whi< 
young people are used to running and screaming into a new place of wonder and 
magj c . A 

"Special attention should also be paid to the final moments of the perfor- 

mance and the audiences 1 egrees from the space to classrooms or workshop areas.. 

. * * 

When the usual curtain call seems inappropriate or abrupt, some vocal or physi- 
cal activity in which the audience may participate can signify the end of the 
performance and bring attention 'from the special reality generated, by the actors 
to the immediate real if, of the performance space. .Here again announcements 
concerning the logistics of reorganizing the audience info workshop groups can 
be incorporated into the tone v *and mood established by the performance^ wi th an 
eye toward making ah artistic whole of the entire experience. t N 
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BJock inq 

* • 

While there are many approaches to blocking a few simple guides might* 
be of use at this juncture. 

* i 

A very userful tool for blocking is a^ prompt book with diagrams or plcto- 

* D 

graphs opposite the fext showipg each change of position as it occurs in the 
show. This book can free the actors 1 and the director's memories while thiey 
are involved in other explorations such as tiding, mood, and emphasis. 

The important movement patterns should be decided upon and the audience, 
arrangement, and shape of the playing area shcojjd reflect those decisions.- This, 
is especially important in determining the number and position of the exists. 
For How Two Swa I lows' Earned His Name «four exits, are required to allow for the ' 
four directions in the hoop of the world, but in Esk imp L 1 f e only one exit is, 
needed to represent the typical entrance to an Innuit wjnter dwelling. 

Positioning of the exits will provide a number o? spaces where an actor ; 
working in the round can be placed so as not to block out any of the audience • 

and delivery of important speeches or business. With four exits, "for example, 

V 

four dominant positiQns are available and art "X" pattern -for str^pn'g crqsses 
results, if the exits are opposite^one another,- With-one exit a more circu- 
lar pattern suggests itself, moving toward and away from- the single\dominant 
position. * "* * * 

In every theatrical s i tuat ion 'the best plan is to have action followed ' 

, • * - , * 

* by speech followed by action*. This pattern allows the audience time to dig'est 

* • 

* each unit of thought and helps keep clarity as an important eleme.nt jn the 

communication process. When worjkin^ in the round this act ion-sp,eech-act ion * 
arrangment is even more i/nportant as an actor will usually have at least a 

* portion of the audience to his back. > \ 
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* Grouping of actors shpuld be arranged to provide emphasis. With the 
dominant actor for a given moment in a strong position the other actors can 
be grouped to give him a sense of tallness, aloneness or centered-ness 1 , as i.s 
appropriate to the moment. When the movement i.s general and uncenjered, 
a more outward moving mood may be served as is appropriate. 

> $"he director should be careful to* change his viewing position throughout 
the reheatrsal process but especially during blocking and criticising sessions. 
Ttfus he will* avoid a one sided looK to hls'design which will be visibly balanced 
bnly from one posiMon in the audience. Most directors have done a good deal* 

Of acting and should spend some time watching the show from an actor's on or up 

i r 

stage point of viev/ to allow his experience* to observe and shape his choices. 



I?- 

* Aud i encd I nvo I vement ] * 

An important part of the audience's experience can be the amount and the 
, kind of involvement in which they participate in the production. The Colorado - 
Caravan has experimented with audience involvement from one, product* ion ( Two , 
Swa I lows ) with no actual physical contact x>r calling forth of audience response 
to other productions ( The General jon^ Gap > Magic and the Supernatural ) where 
audience mirnbers become not only scenery and sound effects but #ven characters. 
While all of these explorations were presented as theatrical performances, 
those wtych included audience participation to a large,degree tended to become 
Tjore characteristic of workshops in creative dramatics. 

As the performance is designed and rehearsed the .Workshops which wiW^grow 
out of each show should be kept in mind. In part „the production exists only as 
( a spring board for the workshops and should be modified whenever necessary to 
better serve that, function. » * ♦ 

The actors in the Colorado Caravan have often been referred to fn.offici'al " 
documents as actor/teachers . Perhaps a more accqrate description of their job 
\as it occurs woirld be acVor/f ac i I i tator . In the performance portion of their " 
offer-ing they serve *as actors in a theatnca I .piece and in the workshop portion 
they serve as facilitators? It is important that, the two roles are kept ^distinct . 
In the performance excessive use o,f audience contact and involvement can throw the 
pace of the show off, especially if some particular group does not respond in a 
predictable fashion. This lessens^the impact of the production as a tool fo.r 



/ 



explorations in imagination in tf\e workshop time to follow.^ On the other hand, 
an actor who is unable to stop performing and to serve as # faci I itator in the 
workshop cheats the "audience by robbing them of the opportun i \& to explore them- 
selyes and the wor Ids pf "wonder opened up "to them by a fine performance. ' » " . 
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- Audience Arrangement 

Institutions rarelv are equpped with stage facilities that, approach what 
would be considered adequatg^for most college trained_actors. This \$ due in 
part to the fact 1hat University theatres in the country have managed to acquire 
equipment beyond the, budgets of pub I ic secondary schools, elementary schools, '* 
prisons, even- most Broadway productions. Auditoriums in schools, prisons and 
parks are general \\~ designed' to seat large numbers of people so fhey can vi#w 
a speaker whose audibility is dependent upon the public address system. Per- 
formers working without amplification face a very difficult acQustical problem.. 
In addition, audiences herded into such audi tor tyns usually have had quite 
boring experiences previously in the space*and have no reason to expect anything 
but more of the same. Their attention rs gone the moment they hav$ difficulty 
hearing the ' performers. At best these auditoriums present an unreasonably dif- 
ficult environment for audience and actor ajike. * 

Most fn st itut ionAnave some sbrt of facility suitable for physical educa- 
tion in tfle form of gymnasium or„a 1 l-puf^se room .(often serving as a lunch 
roo rr \) . Sucl) gyms and' other similarly shaped rooms have served as the most 
comrAon performance area available to t h © Colorado Caravan . We ask ior a space 
fnat will not preset an expectation of, boredom in the audience, will, allow for. 
SQme flexibility in actor/audience relationship and will open up more possibil- 
ities for audience contact and involvement than in the^typlcal auditorium. 

In theory the possibilities for audience arrangement in the gym rectangle 

are infinite. In reality the circle in the rectangle or some variation of 

* « ,* ' • 

it seems to answer most of the criteria." To arrive at this choice the Col o- 

»■ ' « 

rado Caravan has tried a number of possibilities ranging from thrust, to» 

\ ■ : , 

tennis court, to theatre m.the bagel. None of these provide the idea) sight 
* * * 

lines'of the Greco-Roman ampitheatre but they all do allow proximity vital 
to Caravan style theatre. * 

145 , 



X - Actor 

Y ■ furthest audience member / 
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Proscenium in a typical gymnasium For the Round 
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" A simple comparison will* help to show why. From these flpor plans one. 
can see that In the usual space the distance from the furthest audience 
member to the playing area in the round is about one-half that of the- - 
stage set in thrust or proscenium position. 

When One-I nch Fe I low was staged in a rectangular space set in the 
center of the school, gyms Ijy definition the space was still gerjerically 
in the round. The .rectangle gave natural corners for actors to make 
square turns, a movement that does not look comfortable i.n circular spaces. 
Since a good deaj *Qf -novement patterns were suggested by t-he Noh theatre 
of Japan the modification frpm circular to rectangular still allowed the 
effect of audience on a I I sides. 

The choice of stage shape and audience arrangement should never be » 
imposed on a given show. After the major movement patterns are designed 
and the movement motif developed and the entrance requirements determined, 
the geometry of the space shoulc} reflect those artistic choices... Operating 
on thus principle the Colorado Caravan has designed all but one show in the 
round. Two Swa I lows reflected the Native American idea of the hoop of the 
world and aisles were set to the 'four d i rect ions .* v fesk imo Life takes place 
in the midst of sub-arctic winter; and in a playing spacfe representing an 
igloo shape with one aisle entrance. 

I . . 

Placement of aisle dictates certain movement possibilities and limit- 

at ions for theatre in the round whether thtf audience is seated on the fjoor 

or on chairs. If aisles are put every quarter the actors can give-stage 

easily by moving into 3isle opening*ahd remaining motionless. When using 

one aisle or no aisles the dominant actor must make a bold movement to 

♦ take stage *and separate himself from the rest of the group.. Giving stage 

in this arrangement often consists of choosing a lower level such as*kneeling, 

147 . 
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sitting, squatting or lying down. This is true however many aisles have been > * 
established. Such 'n^Siement may be inappropriate for certain producMorts such 
as Moliere's Imaginary Jnval id . the adult audience play the Caravan is presently 



touring. With four aisles for the many comings and goings and chairs placed at 
the openings of the aisles there are enough places available to allow five to 
six actors to give stage fairly easily. . . 

Performing in the rotund makes the' seating of audiences in a gymnasium 
a fairly simple task since most gyms have basketball jump circles painted 
on them which can be used as a guide for seating. Sight lines can be improyed 
for an elementary audience (most frequently the largest ones the group encounters) 
by seating the smaller youngsters in front of the taller ones. An Illustration 

*■ • 

of this plan is available in the Management section, page 31 . Sending this / > 
diagram to the school prior to the visit by the performing company helps 

facilitate seating on that day and adcjs to the involvement of the school in r 

* * 

the production in a smaN way. 

In the process of rehearsing any *gi vera show to beeper formed in -the round 
the director should make a conscious effort to view the show from many different 
physical points of view. This is especially true for a group which must rehearse 
in a limited space. If the actors have largely proscenium training and experience 

and the director always sits in one place, the action will soon be 'directed entirely 

/ 

% : » 

in that direction. If this is discovered only when the show is brought into 1"he 

- ^ *> ♦ *** ■ , 

larger space- typica I of. the usual performance environment, much additional time 

will be necessary «to re-orient the movement to the round. 

Occasionally no other space than an auditorium is available for performance, 

or is large enough to contain the audience. Sdtae schools have a ban against 

students in street clothes on the gym f toor. Others feel that High School 

students should not be asked to sit on the floor or would be insulted if asked 

to do so. Every compromise should be explored before giving in to using the 

' H8 
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auditorium. Some alternatives include offering to have the actors seat the 
students and making a game of removing shoes and arranging mini -skirted young 
ladies carefully; offering to supply labor for cleaning up after the performance 
(i}fe., sweeping and mopping the gym floor; replacing tables and chairs in an 
alternate space); searching for an alternate space such as bandroom, lunchroom/ 
wrestling gym, student lounge, large foyer, hall, library, shop, garage, out 
of doors. 

There is a danger that such alternative spaces will inc lude^ too* mefny 
unwanted distractions. On one occasion the Caravan talked 'a High School 
principal into letting the studerfts sit on the gym floor. In that school the 
♦students had never, ever been allowed to enter the playing area except in 
gym cfpthes. The at nosphere generated by the entire student body seated on 
the floor in street cjothes was so overwhe Imihg the actors were hard put to 
focus energy and concentration for the first third of the performance. Mistakes 
will be made and only a first hand evaluation of each individual Situation can 
really serve to provide experience for making inteMigent choices. 

ff the auditorium must be used there usually is some way to modify t^iat 
use to* increase audJence contact. If the stage is* large enough some or all of 
the students can be seated on it, or the large area between the front seats 
and the stage in some auditoriums can become the playing space. Explorations 
to change the space with an emphasis on improving the actor/audience relatiopshlp 
will help jar the pat expectation set which the audience brings with it to an 
auditorium. ' 
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Music 



Because of its wonderful portability music is the one theatrical element, 
which should accompany any and every Caravan style product lop*""* Popular music 
is experiencing a renaissance of folk and non-amplified instruments and s it is 
a rare actor who cannot' sing or play something. Music can set and change-the 
mood, sfcrve as transition, illustrate, divert attention or just be for fun 
or to show off. All this usually takes no more space in the touring vehicle 
than the already talented actor who is a member of the troupe. 

Such traditional instruments as banjc*s, flutes, recorders, guitars, 
harmonicas, and dulcimers have all been used to good effect in former touring 
Caravans, Les'ser known folk musical sounds have been found in the Kalimba (an 
^African thumb piano), the mouth harp, and the concertina. ^Percussive instru- 
ments are Especially portable and^even unmusical actors (if such truly exist) 
can be taught to produce striking effects from bells, wood b lock, -c laves and 
tamborine. Special sounds conducive to an individual show have been achieved 
by constructing rerpoduction instruments indiginous to the peoples being 
represented b'v a script. Thus meraches and dance bells were used in Two 
Swa I lows and rawhide stretched over large quilting hoops were built as close 
copies to Innuit- dance drums for Eskimo Li fe . 

Another source 4 for i ntere^t ing *mus ic making devices is the junk yard. 

Wonderful sounds can be gotten from an old brake dVum, car springs, pot lids,, 

tin cans,' Wind chimes from bits of scrap metal, blowing into short lengths. 

of hose and whistles nade from t-ubing are only a few of the ideas that can be 

* 

explored for sounds of an unusual qualfty. 
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Properties ' • ' 

- The problem of portab i I ity" has a "I Nil Ing effect on the audience and * 
size of properties that -are sui tab le for a Caravan style tour'fng theatre. , 
Choosing to use mine^nd pantomime to eliminate props altogether is logis- 
ti}aMyj>imple and artistically demanding. With- actors sufficiently, trained 
or with adequate training available the use of no props can be the most 

4 

exciting possibility. ' Often young, proscenium bound actors, paradoxically 
freed by the -limitations of mimic technique and a circular audience arrange-* 
ment perform with Naginat iwCla^ond their previous efforts. In the. hands 
of experienced actors mime can be the most beautiful of .theatr ica I artistic 

forms". ' I ' 

■' '/.'-' 

Should a numberof hand, costume or set properties" be deemed useful 
and necessary, rehearsal substitutes should be made available to the actors ' 
as early in rehearsals as possible. This will allow the aotors time to explore 
each prop's potential. This early handling also gives' the director timeNto. 
examine .each prop with an.eye to' I ighten ing the touring load by eliminating 
props wherever possible. 

The Colorado Caravan does not carry any technical personnel on the road 
and one way to insure an economic outlook on the part of all hands is to con- 
sider c*prop in terns of its accumulated weight over the course of the tour." 
Thus a prop weighing one pound ends up weighing 200 lbs. if. the actor using 
it is responsible for toad ing and unloading each time. The total tonnage 
involved' in a heavily propped show, considered this way, should go a Jong 

♦ 

distance towards establishing a conservative attitude. 

An example from Caravan experience might serve for emphasis. . .The first . 
year the Colorado, Caravan-Wed with a wooden box on casters r*rge enough to 
contain Sir John Fa I staff in the buckbasket scene from Shakespeare's Merry • 
Wives pf Windsor . At that time the group, toured with a 'large number of hand ' 
props for its first offering in the Junior High schools and the abiding function 
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( of the buckbasket was as storage bin for those props. As the tour matured 

and more and more hand props were eliminated, the box was soon taking up 

more room than it was worth logist ica I ly^ Artistically, thfe buckbasket was 

effective to illustrate Master Ford's frustration vented on the 'hapless 

v 

Falstaff<and lafer on the empty basket. But the actor playing Sir John, 
hidden in the basket, was also hidden from view. When the box was eliminated 
and the scene pla/ed with the servants carrying a pc?le to signify the basket* 
and its contents, the actor f s equld invent many 5 ' imaginative ^devices. This 
whole business becane even more effective when the staging was revised to 
bring the perfornance closer^to the audience. The close*mimic exchanges 
of expression made possible by this proximity created a richness of,_shared 
experience between audience and performers not ava i lab le when Falstaff was 
— hidden. The participants were all involved in making joy together; 'the 

actors contributed skill, imagination and dexterity, and the audience brought 
. a* happy suspension of disbelief and a willingness to join in the resulting 
• fun, ■ * 



t 
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Costume 

4 ' The principle for selecting a design or set of costume "designs must also 

respond to the need for durability and portabi r l i ty , A nomadic theatre, working 

out of a station wagon or van must be costumed economically enough, so "that 

actors will 'have room to carry personal gear on a long tour. At the same time 

,the costumes must look good on stage fifteen minutes after being taken from 

their carrying space, . ' 

» 

Within this limitation a wide variety of ^costuming possibilities are 
available. In fact, imaginative designers usually respond extremely well 
to-narrowing sets,of ^criteria. On one end of the scale the entire company 
cpuld be dressed in a uni form Costume for a given production,' The Colorado 

Caravan* has used this method in several ways: in One-I nch Fe I low the actors 

♦ * 

were dressed *p simplified hakama and leotards with variations in color for 

each player; the American Kaleidoscope was presented with actors simply 
costumed in I ines 1o 'suggest . early American sty I es (In this program Amer i can 
history was explored through documents rang i ng from Columbus 1 journal through 
Wi 1 1 iam Bradford to the death of Abraham Lincoln with each actor realizing 
as many as twenty or more historical personnages) ; for Maoic and the Super- 
natural each actor was given heavy weight tights and leotards/ dyed to his. 
own favorite color, and to this basic costume was added permanent press 
(commercially made) trousers and straight skirts to be used as costume props 
* 'when changing characters, ' 

Another possibility the Caravan explored was using rehe&rsaj^jfctbes 
which had been selected during the rehearsals and were used and cared for 
as costumes during the run. Likewise some productions have been , fully 
costumed relying heavily on the stock of costumes from the supporting theatre 
at the University of Colorado, Cpstumes borrowed from such costume stocks must 
be selected carefully for they usually were not constructed with the problems 
CD ?r of care inherent in a touring situation in mind. Currently thte Caravan is 
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relying on costumes constructed for it over the past years as a stack* to be / 
used at the actor ! s discretion (and di rector 1 s approval) in the show or for a 
the character of his choice. The theatre's ,stock is used as support for 
finding unusual i ferrte such as the Ass's^ nou)J in Midsummer Night's Dream . 

Other possibilities which have yet to be explored include having .a large 
box of goodies to draw from, with each performance being slightly different 
from* the preceding one; having the audience design the costumes for the p,ro- 
duct ion from perishable material's and a scenario sent to 'them in advance; 
having a company uniform which rs used for all productions so that all VilS • 
characters o.re- dependent upon the actor's use of voice and body *(col lect i ve I y 
and individually). These few notions should suggest a host of others. 

Shoes need to be carefully considered as the group of ten -works on 

gymhasium floors. Some Schools, prisons, etc, have ruies governing the 

» 

type of soles allowed on the floors of their facility and also rules against 

bare feet. Even those places which do not have rules regarding footwear will 

appreciate shoes that leave no marks from black rubber soles. Occasionally 

• ■* ~ 

the group finds a space covered by carpet (usually outdoor style). Here soles 

4 

that can be caught on the surface or that generate static electricity should be 
avoided. Jogging shoes or deck shoes make excellent choices for most situations. 

9 

Slippers and dancers' techniques also c£n be useful, though they wear out quickly 
, and are -usually an occasion ior commit by the more forward wags in the audience, 
✓rfhis sort of reaction can be used as a- prelude to audience invoJvemebt or should 

be avoided by wearing ore conventional /Shoes as is appropriate to^the tone of 

each product ion* • 

3 

Modern wash and wear fabrics, are a boon- for touring theatres due to their 

v > ' 

durability, ease of care, wide rapge'of color and style. Synthetics sometimes 

do have a lov^ melting point and where acrobatic work and sliding on the floor 

js called for pernanent pressed -cotton may be a better choice, » . 

• 15 i 
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WhateveT- costume principle is selected two artistic principles also apply. 
First, i t is important to consider what, sort of tone the chosen costumes create. 
A suggestion of long bod. line can generate a feeling .of the ear'ly medieval .ti nes 
for a collection of scenes from the York cycle. Rehearsal clothes can. help'impart 
a spirit of- ease and playfulness toward bringing the audience into the performance. 
Second, choice of cqlor is critical, both to the actor's sense .of wellbeing and to 
the audience's attraction to and aversion of them. 

Costumes should I end themselves to workshop possibilities. If more elaborate 
outfitting is the choice then an entire workshop on;costume desi.gn and execution .' 
might be offered for High school or adult audiences? If the .performance is notable 

for its. -lack of distinctive costuming effects then, this choice will lend itself to fc 

' : ' " - ' ' ,V 

a discussion of the overall economy of style typifying the performance and the 

• • .-' ' *' • 

relative- merits and usefulness of this Style for productions th<§ audience might * 

construct. ' 
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Oict ion \i < ^ * 

* ThV Colorado Caravan often works in cooperation wi'th the language arts " , 

instructors in- schools. Since developing language skills in students is a 

. A 

mutual concern to both groups attention must be paid to good language being a 

part-of a Caravan offering. Generally regiohal r dialects also serve* as a 

* 

distraction and. need to be eliminated in favor of a standard American speech 
ekcept whfere character or textual requirements dictate otherwise. Pronunci- 
ation dictionaries are a source for -the current standard, in American usage'. 

Tourinq to spaces with a- wide variety of. extremely difficult acfeoustical 
'problems denands tine spent un rehearsal developing crystal. cjear articulation 
and flexible deliver, ratSs, in'order to allow for a variety, of echo effects. 
There is a tendency for developing actors to stress 'un important words when- 
working to develop gyx-clear diction. Remember that gopd dialogue should . 

sound like gopd conversation. The words of a speech i} can be rated as to 

« * a * 

importance: I. pouns t 

2, verbs and adjectives 

3, adverbs' * '» , 

' \ . • . '* •' ' 

, * 4, others (re»lati vely.unlmportant ) , . _ 

• Have th'e*actors> Vender speeches into telegraph messages at $10.00 a word with 
a $100 maximum. This exeraTse will help make clear. how few words need to be 
Stressed in * speech to cbmmuhicate it to" the -audience. Most filler-words 
have an accented and aVi unaccented .pronunciation. . Generally the' unaccented 

* form should be used, in conversational American English, ^ ^ 
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r The Ensemb le 4 

' * v As much as one sixth of the total rehearsal time should, be spent on 

building a** careful working relationship between the actors in a touring 

'company. This-is particularly true for young developing actors whose' 
v * * . ** 

maturity may be in a State'of flux, even though their flexibility and 

durability are their strongest asse Happily, many of the explorations 

* used for company building are a*feo useful as material for workshops and 

prac^jce in their operation. 

In this time" of popular psychology all sorts'of tools are becoming , 

available to the layman which can be used in group dynamics. Transactional 

Analysis, Socro and Psycho'-dnjama and Gestalt are a few of the possibilities 

available to this new age of How-to-do-it books. ^Since a^touring group needs 

to develop strong company consciousness, a framework for continued exploration 

and a free wheeling atmosphere for creative problem sol vil% must be established. 

Any director with training and skill can use his abi I it Les r ,to good, advantage. 

-When a director feels unsure of his strengths as a lay psychologi st, mt strusts 
« • ^ t. 

the manuals as a ready source for help, or does not have good, outside help 

available, then he oust turn to the discipline of his own craft for tools 

N , which will serve in nosf instances. About half of the available t ime~ shou I d 

be spent in exercises. .Flexibility, intel I igibi I ity' arid endurance are the 

assets most useful to actors performing in a wide variety of* spaces which tend 

to be accoustically difficult. Physical and vcfca I 'endurance can be strength- 
f 

ened by carefuf but strenuous attention toward building these assets in the 
company. ' Tha director could even select exercises which seem to be most useful 
and use them to design, a company warm-up to be used as a physical and vocal 
exploration of each per formi ng .space -and as sensitization of the company 

t 4 

members to each other in preparation for each performance. It is likely 
that the \varmups for each show willVequire a different set of such exercises 
O . 'to best prepare actors for If.. In Eskimo Life ' vocal plosives, especially 
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f ina I ^consonants, need to be limbered up to give the show a* flavor of Eskimo 

language. Power games whic* take advantage of the isolated individual, such 

as team tag* and Red Rover can prepare t-he group 'for the atmosphere of manipu- 

lation .in Shakespeare's Magic and i-he Supernatural . It is nearly impossible 

t * 
to perform without allowing time for these warmups and that time should be 

£ 

scheduled iqto the performance^ agenda . t t 

* •» • 

Time is also welt spent in exploring improvisations. Trust and dependency 

improvisations can be nost helpful for company building. These can also be 

built into character and script exploring 'improvisations feeding into the 

development of the production. Improvisation time can also give the company 

a source of common experience from which materials for workshops can be drawn. 

. In all these explorations the. director needs to carefully guide the focus 

of the work. The goal is the development of the ensemble, but the attention 

of the company should be outer directed to give it a creative and giving. % 

attitude throughout. At first the company should focus' on the director 

and his task, then on the material or text being developed for presentation 

. 4 

and finally on the audience.* This outer directed thrust of a touring company 
can be a str6ng fundamental in creating and maintaining a happy experi-ence for 
actors and audience alike. • * 

There c^mes the touring group' where no amount of work will bring cohes i veness . 
" In 'thTs case the professional attitude of .the actors must carry the work forward; 
We have toured one Caravan for a period of five months in whfch one actor would not 
speak to any Caravan person except the stage manager. His idiosyncracy was accepted 
by the group because in performance and in workshop he always gave the best of 
himself .and that best never fell below the standards the Caravan -ca I Is forth. 
|t is not the ideal Situation, but it can be lived with as long as the standard 
of excellence's maintained. 
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The Procens of Script Making # , 

The work of the Colorado Caravan began with a search 
for useable' scripts. Three plays for three different age 
groups were needed; the plavs, were to be both educational and 
entertaining/ Because the Caravan had originally been con- 
ceived to utilize experience and actors from C # U . 1 s Colorado 
Shakespeare Festival f it was decided to tour Shakespeare to 
the Senior Highs and to anv adult audiences that requested 
the group . The origin-al grant proposal suggested a histqrv 
theme for the Junior Highs. The elementary script merely' 
needed to be suitable for K-6, less than forty minutes but 
more than thirty minutes long, use six actors 'and no props, „ 
scenery, or special effects. Surely it would no^be too 
difficult to find what was needed. . " ^ 

The Shakespeare Scripts V 

Using Shakespeare for the Senior High and adult audiences 
automatically met the double objectives of educational and 
entertaining. It was obvious that the Caravan's six actors 
could not tour a full leng\h production, -even if it could be 
supposed the schools and towns would want one. The idea of a 
synopsis with illustrative scenes was rejected in favor of a 
series of scenes from several different plavs which centered 
around a theme. This choice proved to be a happy one; .a -noil 
of the' schooks imjHcatet? <i 100?, preference for thin' format 
ovor a cutting a single* nlav. 
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Central themes have been varied. Ideas are practicaliv 

inexhaustible. Themes we .have used are: Battle? of the 

Sexes, The Ruler and the Ruled, Rogues an'd Villains, The. 

* 

Generation Han, M agic and the Supernatural. The search tor, 
a theme can begin with the actors who will be working, their 
skills, and a list of characters and scenes they have always 
wanted t6 nlav. Possibly a theme has already suggested it- 
self. * l 

Once the theme is chosen, select scenes from the plays 

« 

that will illustrate or develop that theme. The scenes must 
be shaved internally; at the very least extraneous characters 
must be eliminated. We have alwavs left the language alone, 
being able to work with actors who ^already can or who can bp 
coerced into sneaking and acting Shakespeare meaningfully, 
-common reaction from the Students has been, "What transla- 
' tion do vou use?" ' They are impressed that there is no trans- 
lation other than to sneak properly and' with meaning. 

The arrangement of the scenes takes a little care. It 

m 4 

.•is possible to weight a nropraffl touring to all literature 
classes -or education allv oriented adults with quite 'heavy 
materials. A tour to all-school assemblies and family 
audiences in ranching and lining communities demands scenes 
that are humorous, riotous. Uproarious, at least at the be- 
ginning/ Once the audience is entertained and interested, 
it is possible to move along to more serious materials." 
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Another consideration is how the scenes fit together 

and what sort of transitional devices are used. The Magic 

and the S upernatura l script is included as an illustration 
■ " j ' — 

of x cohesive piefcing, as opposed to "strinp-of-beads I tr The 
witches vfrom Macbeth clearly bridge each section so that the 
units- lead „smoothlv from one to another, piv/inp a comprelren- 
sive shape and framework for the whole prop^am. The list of 
scenes from the Battle of the SeSes is ^lso included. The" 
latter part of the program was a cutting of the Falstaff 
scenes from the Merry Wives of -Windsor , s 

^he' History ^Scripts. 

The junior high sciriDt has 'been .an area of open experi- N 
mentation. We -were' to use a historv theme (the educational 
objective) and maka it entertaining, • Perhaps if we had not 
hadf this restriction '^e would have toured Shakespeare or Mark 
Twain or any of a -number, of things. But ye would have chosen 
light njateri^l , Tiumorous , ^appealing to "the crazy .sense of 

, humor present in this- aged person^ Because we. needed to use 
serious material, we moved in a direction which eventually 

'got,* us somewhere « - • 

The*fi*?st vear we toured -a livelv, musical, wittv series 
of historical vignettes, dances,' and songs taken from American, 
Kalideoscope (see Samuel f"rench>. Responses frort teachea^s^^ 
were enthusiastic: k ,f You were fantastic. Whv, you held, their 
attention the entire time!" T he sweatdrinping , bug-eved 
actors, felt .theVe must be another avenue of approach. The 
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second year we admitted to ententaiggnent first, cutting to 

barebones the melodrama Our 'American Cousin » and adding a 

staged shooting of President Lincoln at the moment he was 

shot while watching the plav. It was effective. . Teachers 

wanted more- Lincoln; students wanted more' melodrama. The 

< 

V 

third .year we held. a play contest and selected Don Waddie^ f s 

* <« 

The Louisiana Purchase . The' author admitted that 'the 

Louisiana Purchase was the dullest Historical event- he could 

remember learning about ig school;^ the play was broadly done" 

with a laugh-in stvle treatment, iconoclastxcally. sarcastic, 

but accurate in regard to historical er&sentiaTs -It had a:. 

mixed reception. It was ..use*f ul in worksftrms; the students, 

verv much enjoved Noting oui whatever Segment of history* „ 

they were studying. 0 

Throughout these years a picture of ^the junior' highs' 
• * ** « * 

emerged. Junior High is a no man's land; a -n'o mari ,f s time;-' 

a time and place of Between. Childhood Is behind but adult A 

■ *■ ■ ' • 

or even teen-hood is -far ahefed. There no longer is one\ • „ 

Teacher to guide the student;*hrough the y6ar, but. neither 

. f * 

are subiects taught in the way* th^v will be in high school * 
and college. Relationships with ^peers' are -replacing the ; 
parental ties. We discovered that, the* junior highs, are * 
caught in "The Fifteen jj^a^s From Now. 11 : 'Svndrome. H 4 alf cjf 
them believe they will be .loctoils and own two ^pjases and a 
saiiboat, fifteen vears from now. These persons have an 
ultimate faith that technology will solve ^our problems. Some 
of them embrace a* mechanic t ic , cofnp.uterized^V^fL^-things-taken 



care-of concept. The other half' of then sav -that in fifteen 
vears we won't he here, life won't be here, the world won* 1 1 
be here, whales won't be here. Thev believe that thcv tfre- r 
dying. , And they are, quite realistically, dying; thev are 
dying as children and their childhood, their . protected , , 
-irresponsible world, is passing. This year our script spoke 
openly to their pain. It is included here, entitled 1776-2076 . 

There 'are no attention problems, but the play feels 
li>ke\ one-half ; it supposes that" the workshop is part 'of it. 
In the woj\kshons there are many questions. We ttfv to* be 
honest and. not give promises. It mav well be that technology 
can save us. WJhat will be 'the .price? I It- may well be that^in 
fifteen years .we will all^be dead. What shall we ; do about 
that? We believe that this script is in the right direction-. 
Scripts *fbr this age should confront the questions and con- 
•oflicts being felt in these inbetween persons %k and bring those 
turmoils into the light. ' m 

« I It 

The Children's Script 

'. c The Caravan Children's Scripts are all old tales which 
have been dramatized. Ttfe first . scriot / The Magic Lantern , 
,was written in desperation after the reading of literally 
hundreds of children's pl/ws. To begin with most .sources 
.'grouped their plays' into categories for -various ages- (K-3, „ 
. K-6) , suggesting that some material would riot be entertaining 
intelligible 1 for certain age groups. Sfecorfdlv , there was 
an assumption* that spectacle , noise talking „ahimals , special 



effects, etc. were necessary to entertain or keep attention. 
It is true -that children are entertained by these things. 
But we had six actors and a van and all extra space wept to 
costumes and suitcases. No room for castles and forests. 

We turned to a tale familiar to the director'Vsince 
childhood and greatly loved. Surely if it had work/ed for 
him and for countless ■ children before him, it would work for 
our audieSnces. And it did work, overwhelmingly, magically, 
incredibly. It worked because we had turned to an older 
tradition, the oral-tradition, leaving the visual orientation 
of today's world behind. As the old storvtellers and bards 
knew, the best castle* i-s the castle the listener can make 
inside his mind. If the script sunnlies dramatic pictures 
and the actors can evoke them, the olay happens inside the 
imaginations of the children." The universality of this 
phenomenon was illustrated to, us by one scene in Th'e Magic 
Lantern. The actress approaches the audience and remarks: 
"I have come. to a lake. I c'an not see across it. I can not 
see around it." A boatman comes and takes the actress across 
the lake (.the lake being represented by the children them- 
selves}. They travel on a completelv imaginary boat. We 
received thousands of nictures in which the lake was- drawn 
off the edges of the oage or encompassed the entire sheet. 
But. not one boat resembled any other and thev ranged' from 
battle cruisers to fairv leaves. 

There were certain elements of the scrint which, when 
renewed in another scrint, caused the same effects. When 
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these elements were lacking the plav often remained enter- 
taining and educational, but happened in another dimension, 
a more conversational/ evervdav dimension* 

The first of the elements was Strangeness or a sense, 
of the Exotic, the first plav was set in Japan and utilized 
movement styles from that country's theatrexS. From the very 
first moment there were a number of things which cut across 
the facts of the kids, the gym, the action, the weather. 
The music is dif ferent , ■ eerie , strange, but not unpleasant. 
The characters moved slowly ancl not at all like people 
generally move. And the speech was in an entirely different 
tempo, or rate of delivery, from ordinary conversation. The 
children were lifted from their evervdav world into the world 
of Old Japan which was being recreated in their gym. 

This is an unfamiliar plsfce and time and therefore 
demands the utmost concentration and interest. Everything 
4 said and done is a clue to the children about what is hap- - 
pening. They must pav strict attention or thev will miss 
something. Mo props, no set is used. The actors create 
dramatic pictures and the children imagine them, flesh out 
the information given. The children do not, often, really 
nqtice that the cup or the lake, or whatever. is not there because 

for them, it is there. Their minds have made it and -it is 

** * 

extremely tangible. "-It is exciting to do this, and to con- * 
centrate. This is an unfamiliar place and time with strange 
people in it; but it is nor frightening because the children 
are providing the materials and they don't provide things 



which truly scare *them. The experience of the plav is a 
pleasant one, . ■ ,J 

This element of the Exotic is provided by using a 
different, unfamiliar world. The Japanese, world is used in 

Magic Lantern and One-Inch Fellow , The world of the Native 

1 > 

American is used in How Two - Swallows Earned His Name , and 
the world of the Eskimo is used in Eskimo Life , But the 
exotic is not limited t>\j definition *to foreign # cultures ; for 
a tale to be exotic it must simply be out of the everyday 
world of the listener. The Golden Goose is an exotic tale 
because of the little, nagic m,an, because of the peasant world 
of t the family, j^ecause very few people any longer cut wood in . 
order to eat* In some parts <of our country a story set in a 

* 

city* would be exotic; for many city bred children a storv 

set on a ranch 1 could be exotic. Exotic does not mean foreign-- 

iust unfamiliar and out of^ the ordinary. 

The second element, borrowed directlv from the oral 
traditions, is a snarsjeness of language. This is a literal 
sparseness in that there are not very many words, but it is 
sparse also in that each word is chosen for the image. One- 
Inch Fellow . lasts, forty minutes but there is only about fif- 
teen minutes of dialogue. This dialogue is interspersed with 
pantomime, selected and performed in the style suggested by 
the Peking Opera and Kabukx Theatres. The dialogue .for How 
Two Swallows Earned His Name c^n be printed on three pages 
and takes bare.lv ten 'speaking minutes. But the pantomime 
Tournev of the boy, the dances, the ladder of the Spider Woman 
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r all take time to "picture" clearly. 

Because there are so few of them^ each word must convev 
meaning., The° stvle is more expressly poem-like, even haik'u 
like, than discursive or narrative. In dialogue each line 
must be precise and absolutely clear in meaning* There is 
a lack of conversational, referring pronouns (I f m going over 
there with him). There seems, therefore, to be a lot of 
repetition. Just so. Especially if a maior plot shift is 
happening or an important idea is being offered. Even the 
dullest child conceptualizes what is happening. Manv ahil- 
dt^en are able to reenact the nlav, including a nearly letter- 
perfect memorv for the words. 

Example: There is no wood on our side of the mountain. 

I will go to the other side of the 'mountain . 
- I will' find wood.. 

The character poes, and nothing more is said until he gets 

there * ' ; 

* " Because the language is repetitive the actors are forced 

to handle it 'with care. It forces a different temno,- The keys 

to each scene must be care.fully prepared so that the- dramatic 

picture the child is making will not be cluttered or' confused 

bv too much information. 

Plots are simple; il is interesting that old tales 

tend to ebb and flow rathe^ than risp in tension to resulting. 

climax. We have t maintained that senise, of flow from. -scene to 

scenfe, saving the most dranatic scene for the "climax"; it 

.is seldom the concluding soene. After the dragon is killed 
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in 

( One-Inch Fellow ) the actors discover themselves and decide 
on a course of action; after Younr Boy slavs the Swallow he 
s^ll has Ms return icrurnev to make;.a^fter the Boatman, the 
>5rls nust still reach the^r hone. 

We* do, not avoid violence when it is part of and neces- 
sar^ to the tale. It is usuallv a verv real violence and 
experienced as one. Example: "You will kiLl vour friend the 
Swallow!* But no unnecessary violence is added. There ^is no. 
violence for the sake of violence or spectacle, either in the 
action or in the language. There is no roughhousing or vio- 
lent plav. .There are no violent, hurtful verbal battles 
between characters . 

Tt is important to realize that watching a plav often 
g^ves children a new garte to plav. Knowing thev will make 
the Plav their own it should 'be. impossible to approach this 
theatre' audience with indifference. Too often the reaction 
to this terrible responsibility/ is to preach a moral. We 
believe that to preach*a moral is antithetical to the wav 
.children plav. Children never moralize 'iri their games; -their 
games are timeless and open-ended. i 'A morale implies an end, 
a crisis, a moment of catharsis, a denouement. A moral is a 
closed system, verv unlike the open-endedness of children 
and their plav. Tt was for thi's "reason that we 'chose to ex-** 
nlore the Possibilities of open-ended stories which would 
invite children to take the storv and continue .it wherever 
their fane" took them. Thev do not run into a solid roadblock, 

^ 

the finali tv, of a moral. 
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1 This is not to sa^ that ch 5 ldren 1 s ''nlav is amoral* T£ 
? ; q certainly not our wish to create an amoral chilc^ren s 
theatre. ^aglc Lantern , Two Swallows / and One-Inch Fellow 
a^e stories of love, comnaniqnship and filial' devotion. father 
than tell a noral, we hoped to create a model. Becaur.e we - 
knew that the children would "plav" the plav, we invited them 
to explore a model over and over, in as man" directions as 
their, imagination* can take them. Hopefull" thev wil] make 
the model Dart of their everyday realitv, for the model* the 
child uses now will become part of him as an adult. u e h'one 
Ms models encourage him to be strong and considerate, wise 

rind loving. ' * 

In the elementary shows we experimented with audience 
narticination, letting the children be parts of the" set or . 
do sound effects. Thev" were very* receptive to this and al- 
ways understood what was expected and ernoved providing it.- 
*. f e«have tried audience participation with the Senior High and 
.adult audiences and found it is exciting there as well. Con- 
'tact with the audience is more a ; director/actoW audience ex- 
ploration-, -but should be Vent in mind as a nlav is made. Use; 

J ' '7 

the audience whenever possible. 

As 'with so nan" experiments, we found our limitations 
to be our strong points/ Because we needed to nlav to audi- 
ences K-fi we constructed scripts that were simple in plot 
with lots of action* Ve fbund that- the vounger children were 
often able to lead the older ones in understanding and oarti- 
' conation wMle the nresence and concentration of the older 
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ones inspired the little ones to maintain £rn attention span 
f ar beyond their usual. We. found that differentiates inter- 
preted accordingly. The dragon i,n- 0ne~7nch r ellow is made ub 
of actors* l/hat he looks like or does happens nrimarilv 5n 
the heads ^.of the children. The seeds for this experience 
^ere built into the script; the whole question'of the dragon 
is left open-ended. A kindergardener has announced flatlv, 
"You made the dragon out of ^our , bodies , " and a sixth grader 
>>as ^old 'us that we' were saving "We have net the dragon and 
he is us." * * 

Adult Audiences 

Adults too eniov the process of "making believe" but 
Place the activity under the label of relaxation. Outside 
the private world of the adult the processes of makebeli ev^ ng 
am largelv unacceptable behaviors. "Don ! t daydream;" ff Pav 
attention;" "Don't talk to imaginary people" are constant 
refrains in the maturation process. We 'are ta'ugh-t, and 
carefully teach ourselves, not to exercise our powers .of 
imagination. 

•i . 

J - 

^ This is not healthy^ as manv psychological theories 

.tpdav illustrate.' Having once possessed the ability' to J' 
Jmapine -anvthing at will, adulter now g© to doctors, clonics, , 
hospital's arid therapv groups to learn how to "role-plav," to 
"nsvchodramatize" situations; to, in short, imagine/ themselves 
into better mental health* * '< 
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In the meantime television and other relaxation acti- 
vities recognize the adult desire to make believe and the 
adult incapacity to do it well. Realism pervades the world 
of entertainment so that even what isn't- real 5s handled ar> 
if it were. Adult theatre audiences &xnect realism • of the 
same sort, and thereby place a limitation on playwright- 
director-actor; a production must declare itself obviously 
"make-believe . " 

We haye found" that adults unsophisticated in the wavs 
of the theatre are receptive, responsive exci ting .audnences- 
if you can get them to come. We— have found that small towns 
and isolated rural areas deserve adult theatre fare and the 
best that actor r director-plavwright -" arej capable of providing. 
We have found in the remote areas the samfe predisposition 
to attend light entertainment that permeates our culture , dttc{ 
to avoid heavy or educational material There is a greater 
recept ivitv to serious material if it is honest. We have 
learned that the hearing^problems of the elderly^must be 
taken into account in the selection and. pacing o*f the materia 

The preceding is not much help. It is mearrt to be 

s 

encouraging. It is also meant to conclude this discussion 

r * 

of scripts with a reminder that in this, 'aft in aij -other 
aspects 6f a^vi^tal touring' theatre, there must be. an enthusi- 
asm for experimentation and a willingness to make mistakes. 

r ■ ■ .. 
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The Preparation of a Script 

For the purpose of illustrating the availability of 
scripts and the ease with which thev can h be converted, two m 
oaragranhs of the old tale "The golden Ooose" are dramatized 
below. 

"The Holden ^oose" is an obvious chioce for tjiis tvpe 
of theatre because it could not be performed with props, sets, 
and Scenery without a great deal of trouble. What would be 
Sunremelv difficult to stage realistically becomes, quite 
easy and exciting t.?ith the, application of the nrincipal of 
sparsitw. Therefore, remember that when a character is at 
■a fireplace, the fireplace is imaginary, and that when a 

* 

character picks ur> an axe^ that axe is imaginary, and vrtiqn 
he" fells a. tree*, the tree is also imaginary and can fall 
where it wants to-^on a.chi^d or on the principal, 

^he Story v , 

"There was once a man who l^ad three sons. The 
youngest .'of them was called Simpleton; he was scorned 
and despised bv the others', and 1 kept in the back- 
ground. The eldest son was* going into the forest to 
'cut wood, and before, he started his mother gave him 
a n.ice sweet c$ke and a -bottle of wine to take wfth 
him, so that he might not'\suffer from hunger or . 
thirst; In. the i^ood helmet a t Little, old, grey Man, 
who bade him good-rda/ and said: 'Hive me a bit of , • . 
the cake in your pocicet, and let me .have, a drop of 

vour*' wine\ I am so hungry and thdrsty. 1 ' r , 

. « . • * <. 

/'But the clever son said: : f If I give vou'mv 
cake and wine> I shan't have enough for jnvself^ Be 
of f s v;ith voti. f . 

. "He' left the little. Van standing there, and* went 
on his way. 3ut Ke had not been long at work, cutting 
down a tree, before'*he made a.false stroke, and- dug the 
axe Into his own arm, and he .was obliged to» go home 
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to have it -bound Up. . 

M, J1aw, this was no accident; it war, brought 
aboyt bv the little grev Man." 



The Dramatization 

There need to be five actors, but not necessarilv 
male. The father could be a mother, Simpleton, could be a 
Firl, the old man could be an old woman. A father and 
three sons enter the plaving area which is, merelv an emptv 
snace among the children. (If Simpleton could become a 
daughter it would allow a gentle statement on a political 
theme. If th§ latter, it is a Prince who must be made to 
Laugh.) The "fath^f* bends to fix a fire while two of the sons 
stand near %he fireplace. 



Father: 



^on 2: 



\Sdri 1: 

Simpleton: 
Ron 1: 
^on 2: 



Vie are almost out of wood. There is verv little 
wood /left iror our fire. 

(kit pf wood- means out of food, for there will, be 
'no way to cook our dinner. * 

We shall have to go to the forest and cut some 
wood. T went last time. ^..^ 

Alright., I can take a hint. I f ll go. (lie nicks 
up the ajce . ) * 

I will go. 

You? You couldn't even find the forest. 

If you found fie* forest, vou wouldn f t find anv 
wood. < 



Simpleton:' That's not try*. The forest is over there, and 
the wpod is in the trees of the forest. 



Father: 



You may not .go. Your place is here bv .the fire. 
Mow, Son, don f 't vo;j go out without vour lunch. 
He^e is a sandwich, a piece of cake and a car ; ton 
of milk. Tdke them with vou so Vou don f t get 
hungrv. 
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Son 1: . Well , thanks. I will go to the forest now so I 
can get back earlv. 

The Father, *Son 2, and Simpleton ioin the children 

seated on the floor. Son 1 travels, carrvinp his lunch and 

the axe. He finds the forest, finds a tree, indicating to 

the children its breadth arid thickness, and the sharpness of 

the' axe. He is lust about to cut the tree, when the little 

c 

nan enters . 

Little Man: Good-dav. How are you? 

^ on 1: * I'm 0\K. Except that I need' to cut down this tree 
* f dn~ our fire; ,It is a big. tre<*. It's- going to : 
take a long time to cut down. *?He cuts awav ' f or 
a Sew minutes while the little nan watches.) 

•Little Man: I see ^ou have 'a lunch he,re, ' Give me a bite of 
the sandwich and a drink of the milk, / 



" Son If I ^5ve you any I won't .have enough for mvself.' 

Little Man; But I an hungrv and thirstv. 

Son 1: What do I care? Go home 'and pet vour owif food, 

(The Little Man wanders away, 'to* the edge of the 
nlaying space, turns and looks at Son i. Soft 1 
cuts his_arm. As' the children watch this, 1 the 
Little Man sits do*m and the Father* and Son Two 
and Simpleton N get un. Son 1 returns home.J 

The scene' is practically repeated for Son 2, and Son 2 
cuts his leg, having to drag himself home. Perhaps he is a 
really mean person, so his punishment is. ^a little more uncomr 
fortable. Then . Simpleton asks to go, artd,is allowed to go 
since no one else can. Simnleton is given a cru^t^of bread 
and a bottle of water for lunch, whicli is readily' shared, with 
the Little Man, , 



\ 
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!>ittle Man: As you have a good heart and are willing to share, 
I will give vou pood luck. Cut down that tree, 
and vou will /find something at the roots. * 

17G 
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Simpleton: Well,' I will cut down the tree for we need it 
for firewood, 'if there is something at the 
botton of it', that is all for the better. 
(Simpleton begins to cut down the* tree.) 

When the tree is alnost ready to fall, he signs to the chil- 
dren to make a pathway where it can fall without hurting 
them. When the pathway is ready, he cuts and the tree falls. 
3ut it falls towards the area where the children have bunched 
together to make room. He runs around and holds the tree 

while the children move. When the tree hks finally reached 

* i 

•the ground, he goes back .to the roots of it. . 

Simpleton: Well, there*, we got that iob done. Let's look 
and see if the Little Man left us something. 

* . . (he bends and picks it up, touching 
its feathers.) You're a Goose, aren't vou. 
Look at your long neck and vour bill and your 
wide /webbed feet. ' But wh,o would think vou 
wetfe a (loose, with feathers of gold. What 
^ v happened to your soft old feathers^ I wonde?., 

V Or have yqu always been a Golden Goose. T- think 

0 I will take, vou home and show you 1fo my Father. 

♦ , t 

< ^ 

And Simpleton should take the Goose to. the Father who 
touches .it and becomes stuck." .They should decide to go to 
the Doctor to see wh3t v can be done'-about it, and the Doctor 
'too becomes stuck. (The Doctor* is ;i Son 1) On' the wav home 
thev show several of the children the problem' and the chil- 
aren too become stuck. The children will understand this 
f . because it is like "Follow the Leader" and when thev under- 
- • stand it the\ will plav the game. The group should proceed 

* to. the King (played bv Son 2) and make the nn'ncess laugh. 

The princess can be . a girl from the audience or an actreas< 

This technique can be applied to almost anv children's 
storv'that has .come down to us from another age* We suspect 

• ' ' ' ' 177 > 




4 . ? 

that any modern story that can not be dramatized in this way 



will not be remembered in future times. 
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Examples; of Elementary Scripts 



* A, Scenarios ' 



!• ° The Magic Cant ern ) fry Charles- £ Lola Wdlcox 1 
>• \ 2*. ^ne-Inch FejLlow fay Charles 8 Lola Wilcox 
e " * 3 ■ ' Row Two : Sw^llov7S ^Earned His Name by Lois. Cole 

B, Script Example* r \ * , , 
Eskimo Life t^v -Colora'do Caravan ' 75 7 '76 > 

, . j ,-tt: . 
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The Magic Lantern 
. by 

Charles and Lola Wilcox 




Characters':* If doubling is desired, the Father could play 

either the Forest Spirit or the Boatman. Wise- 
^ 1 marr J is an* exaggeration of Toshi 1 s character; 
Wiseman 2 of Mitsu's, and "the parts double 
easily ♦ . 

> 

Male * . Fem ale Either * " 

Father ^ . ' p Chiyo Forest Spirit 

Toshi * • Yukr Boatman 

Mitsui Narifa tor-Music iari 

* Wiseman 1 

Wiseman 2 

(The Narrator enters in S'lTehce^SL, using slow 
Moh style walk, Rneels behind instruments, if 
•< ' * used — takes full bow to* floor to audience. He 

returas'to kneeling position.) 

f . Narrator: Ours is a story of old Japan manv years ago. 

r In a village near a. tall, forest-covered* 

\ mountain, lived an old weaver of silk cloth. 

(The Father enters, movirig down center 'in slow Noh 
, . r • t walk, ending with bow tined'to coincide with end- 

cf narrative comment.) ■ 

Najprator • lie had two fine sons to help his silk weaving. 

- . His wife had been dead manv years, and he had 

• , ' to raise the boys* by himself. 

Y* 4 • \ ■ 

• (X^ere is a long pause ♦ The Father begins working 

. . .at the loom. This activity , ^and all other acti- 

1 1/-.. vifcies and properties are pantomimed/ v;ith the 

v*- exceptions tff'the fan and the lantern.) 

. t Fathetf: t » % It is not ea^v to live v withoUt a wife, or a 

\ mother for the children. Fpr manv vears-I 

have <liyed in this cottage , - weaving my silk,. 
*/*••. making cloth on my loom. I hatfe raised my 

two sons, Toshi. . . 

> < . 

(Toshi enters up R, comes, on .three steps. The Noh 
walk is maintained throughout 0 ' ettcept for the Jboat 
scene . ) * * ' ' ' * 1 . s 

' o • * ' 1-80 . . • • r 
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Father: And Mitsu. 

(Mitsu enters Up L, comes on three steps. Father 
continues while bo^h kneel, facing center, at the 
Same time, Toshi begins pulling silk threads and 
Mitsu begins sanding a bobbin. All movements are 
slow and precise.) 



The Father sends ^ the young men' to the other side of. the 
mountain to his # friend^ the dyer of silk, wh6 has two daugh- 
ters. Toshi and Mitsu begin to travel over the mountain. 

* * 

Focus changes to two girls, Chiyo "and Yuki, who are 
gathering wood on the mountain. We learn later that they 
are, of course, the daughters of the silk dyer. -As the girls 
gather wood they hear the Forest Spirit. 



-Yuki: Oh, it is so dark! I cannot see* anything! 

Chivo: • It is the Forest .Spirit. 

(The Spirit crosses stage from L to R, seemingly w 
.unaware cf girls 1 presence. The girls retreat, 
calling for help. The boys enter SL, listen to 
the Forest Spirit and the girls. f Boys feel their 
way in the darkness, eves wide and staring. Exe>- 
cute karate-type blows and kicks into thin air. 
Then, hearing each other, move almost nose to nose, 
without touching. They feel past each other's 
. bodies, touch nose to > nose--startle--say each \ 
other's names, feeling each other's 1 faces. All 
movements are slow and precise; there is a sense 
* of hurry, but no one hurries or rushes. The 

Forest Spirit exits.) 

Toshi: Mitsu, .go to the right. I will go to the 

' .left. 

'(Toshi hears Mitsu, executes high karate kick, falls 
backwards . ) ' <* 

Mitsu: We wish no harm to you, 0 everliving, - siib- 



lime .Spirit of „the Great FozVeat. 



Toshi: y These^ young women have meant rio* h^rm. They 

have come here to gather fallen wood. s 

Yuki: Forgive us, 0 vali(!unt warriors. We do not , ' s 

hear the Spirit aWy o longer. ' [ ' * + >\ 



Chiyo: " We" think that he is* gone, 

'■ ■ ' lsi * 
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The narrator announces that the. marriage has taken place; 
the actors return to the Father. He greets the ,f our of them. 
There is a "short domestic scene. The narrator suggests that 
a year has gone by. The girls 'want to return to visit their 
family, but -the Father forbids it. Then he-decides he seems 
too harsh. He tells them they may go if they bring him two 
impossible presents: wind ahd fire carried in paper. He 
tells them that if thev do not Bring these gifts they may 
not- coir.e back. To his surprise and the sadness of his sons, 
the girls unthinkingly agree. All exit except the narrator- 
musician: 

Narrator: The absence of Y^iki and Chiyo brought a sad 

quiet to the house of the silk weaver. The 

days had never seemed so long. 

►* * * * 

<- 

The girls remember they must tal<:e home their impossible 
presents. They go to two wisemen to hear if they know how 
to make their presents. 



Yuki: 

Wiseman #1: 

Chiyo: . 

•Wiseman #1: 
Yuki: 

■Wiseman #1: 

Yuki: 

Chiyo: 
"Yuki: 

Chiyo: 



Greetings, venerable old one. 

(Very slowly , deliberately , musically) With 
the new clothes, remember, the crow -stays 
black a'nd t the heron white. 

-In all your years ? father, have you heard of 
w-ind carried 5n 'paper? 

After the windstorm, foraging for firewood, 
two fierce old women. 

Have ^you ever seen fire carried ,in paper?. v 

As I picked it up. to cage it, the firefly lit 
my f ingertips . 

We thank you, most venerable father, for ■ * 
your word s o f w i s do'jn / 

VJhat will we dc now? t 

* ' 

If we must, we will-visit all the wise men, in 
Japan. * * 

What good wj.ll it do us, if we cannot under- * 
stand them? * * * 



ERIC 
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(Wiseman #1 exits. 'The, .girls travel. "Wiseman H? 
enters with loud exclamations and doing carl 
wheels pr crab walk.) t 'J 
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Chiyo: 
Yuki: 



"Wiseman #2 



Thi-s 



is verv strange. 
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Old grandfather! Can you tell us where we 
can find fire carried in paper and wind 
carried in paper. We cannot go home without 
them. 

Of course 



(Qirls meet this response with great Relief.) 



Yuki; 

Wiseman #2 
Chiyp: 



To carry, fire in' paper you must take a'long 
strip of paper;, so (he indicates, running 
several feet-) and light it at the' farthest 
end, so, and carry it home. (It burns him.) 

4 

I must go a long way. 

Then you must go very fast. 

What about wind carried- in paper. m m 



(He searches -in the air -for arvidea — hands find kite 
string, ) 



Wiseman #2; 
Yuki: 

Wiseman #2 

Chiyo: 

Yuki: 



A kite,, of course-. 

But that is . paper carried by wind. 

You cou^cTcarry a bag with-air caught inside. 
(He b^ows up a bag.) 

The air inside the bag is asleep. No one 
will believe the wind is there. 

I. fear you cannot help us. . • 



(The Second Wiseman 4 shruggs and exits in a nes, 
'acrobatic wav.. The girls journey to center/) 

They decide to travel* over Japan until they find their 
presents." They travel, and come to the lake. 

(The girls cross in upstage circle, returning to center 



Yaki: 
vChiyo: 



Yuki 



Look at 'this lake! how clear the water is! 

I cannot s£e across it, and I cannot see 
around it k . 

I wonder how' we .go on from here. 

\.-: • 
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Chiyo: Let us sit down and wash our feet in the 

cool waters of the lake . 



(Boatman appears at the end of the hanamichi . ) 



. s 



Boatman: How dare you miiddy the water c?f my crystal 

lake with your travel-filthy feet! 

'Chivo: Oh, woe are we. (She 'cries.) 

Yuki: How dare you make my sister cry! 

* (The Boatman approaches them, poling his mimed boat a 

and sliding along floor with .a heel and toe motion 
_ so upper torso appears_to glide.) 

N I 

V ' 

The Boatman, of course, knows the secret to the presents. 
It is up to the girls (and the audience) to get the secrets . 
out of him. Eventually jthis is achieved. Now the girls want 
to be carried across the lake as well. 

Yuki: ' 01\, Boatman, there is one more thing. Ferry 

us across the lake and our journey , home , will 
' ' be a 'swift one . 9 

Boatman:' ' Across the lake? No! 

\ 

Chiyo: Children! .Help us one last time-! Please, 

v% - , boatman, help us. . 
• * « ■ • 

(The Boatman has been leaving. 'At the childrens 1 
urging he returns. He sets the pole in the mud, 
1 throws marlin spike, and rope ashore. Leaps to 
' sh6re -and ties boat 'to spike.* Returns to boat and ' 
helps girls aboard. They must react .to the shifts - 
of their^ weights .in* the boat. The Boatman pulls 
pole from the mud and tries to push off. f He fails 
and tries frorp the other side, failing again. 
^ Plants pole., steps into water and tries^ to >ift 
'boat off seeming obstacle.' By now the children 
will have pointed out that he has not Untied boat. 
He* unties the boat and tosses' spike and rope back '* 
into -boat/ Stens into boat, gets pole and pushes 
off." During this entire sequence all actors stand 
, - and respond to 'movement o<f boat on water. Boat is 
poled to end of hanamichi and back. Boatman helps 
girls ashore and poles boat off R. The girls make 
a small circle of the 'stage area to indicate a 
joiirney.) * * 



The girls meet the Forest Spirit once again and dis- 
cover he is not so bad. Then they travel home* where they 
-discover < three very sad and lonely men, 



Narrator:^ And this is the stor^r of the fan and the 

mtern and' how 'the v came to Japan. No one 
haci ever had such marvels as ,the lantern and 
this 'fan. But in the old weaver's house 
there were two more precious ^gifts , the two 
daughters who were safe at home, * ^ 

(All take full deep bow and leave stage -in silencfe,) 
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One-Inch Fellow 



- 1 by 

Charles' arid Lola Wilcox 



--Characters : 

Male 

Father 
Samurai 



• Female 
Mother 

Tsuba, the Fool 



Either 

7 

Musician 

Keeper of. the Forest 



(After the audience is seated with the actors around 
the rectangular playing space, the musician begins 
the slow, wood block sound of the Kabuki Opening, 
gradually and smoothly building in tempo. As he 
nears the end, Mother and Feather rise from the f loor \ 
in the audience, and come to .the playing area and 
set into Noh walk stance just as wood block finishes. . 
Thev move to first position inside cave and take 
full Noh bow to floor. Remaining kneeling:) 

Mother": We are afraid, my husband and' I." We have carved 

our house out of the side of this mountain. The 
house looks like it is part of the mountain, and 
• when we are here we are hidden and safe. 

Father: We are safe as ^ong as we"$tay inside. (Rises.) 

Go, out, . * and the Dragon "Gigaku might catch- us 
and gobble us. up. But h^re I am, with my bags 
and my fishing nets-~ready to go out. Is that 
not crazy? 

Mother: (Rises.) If, we do not go out, we have nothing 

to eat. ft * 

Father: If ye do not go, out, the dragon has nothing to 

eat either. 4 * 

Mother: (Turns away from husband) I wish we had a son 

who was very strong and tall; a great warrior 
x and famous for being brave. This sbn 'would 

-go out and kill the dragon. 

Father: '(Loud.) .Wishes are good for nothing. (Sadly) 

We have no son. (Resigned) We have no food, so 

we must, go out. (Fearful) 1 We go oiit, and perhaps, 

the dragon will eat us. • 4 

• > < * 

(He picks up. bags and* fashing nets and moves to door. 
All is mime . ) . - ^ 
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Mother: If the dragon eats us, we won't need eith er. ■ 

food or* son. Open the door. ) " * 

<* « 

(He unbars and opens sliding* style do.or. Puts head 
through door£ and "sniffs to four winds.) 

Father:. __I_doH/t smell any i smoke . (Listens) I don't 

hear any grumbling, rumbling sounds. I think 
this "is a lucky, day. — 

(Pantomin^ going through the door Peking Opera style.) 
Mother: Let us go quickly. . 

(She goes through the door and closes it. Father 
gives her a reprimanding look and bars^the , door. 
They travel, Father leading, making a aircuit of 
the playing area, jumping over a small/ stream. 
Everything, is accompanied by percuss ive ^Lnstr uments . ) 

Father: Well, we have made it safely -to the seaside* — I 

will put out the nets.- Wife, .you walk along and 
* see if there is a crab washed up on the sand. 

(They do these things. —Mother looks among the chil- 
dren, then sees peach seed, in the playing area, and 
draws back with audible inhalation.) 

Father: Did you find anything? 

Mother: (Picks up peach seed) Husband,, I have found a 

x peach-seed.- 

Father: It is strange to find' a peadh-se£d at the/sea 

k shore. • ' * 1 

Mother: That is what I thought. Furthermore, it moves. 

(Father stops business with nets and crosses to 
mother.) • 



.Father: - Mkves? 



Mother: It giggles. There, see it? < , l < 

Father: (Gets stick) Here; I'll hit Ht with my sticlc 

and smash it open . • 

'(He starts to do^ so. Mother protects seed with her- 
• «. hand . ) - - - 

Mother: (( No / no. Wet might hurt or break whatever is in- 
.side. J^stl tap the seed with the stick; maybe 
. ' it will come out. v * - 



/ 
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(She holds seed out to hifti to take.) 



Father: 
Mother: 
Father: 
■ Mother: 



'You hold it while I tap it. 
No , you hold it . 

*• < 
No, yau hold it.. I will tap it. 

Let us put it down on the. sand and-we will both 
tap it. 



(She sets peach seed, on sand. -Father snorts' at her 
victory, then breaks stick in half, to drum rim 
shot, inspects relative lengths and gives shorter 
ope to Mother. Mother taps seed three times slowly. 
Nothing happens. Father gives three short Ha, Ha,. Ha f s, 
He taps .seed. Nothing happens. Mother gives three 
Ha's. Father starts to strike a heavy blow and gong 
sounds. They move quickly away in surprise.) 

Father: Well, who could expect it. 

Mdther: Not I. What a surprise. 

Both: y Welcome, little stranger of the peach seed. 

Musician: \ (Brightly) I am the rfoy you have wished for — I 
\am vour'son. My name is One-Inch Fellow. 

* ^ \ 

..The! Mother 4 se.es smoke. They put Onje-Inch Fellow in her 
pocket and return home, passing over and \^rough the same 
obstacles in the same places that they did doming. They* 
reach home, get inside., and hardly begin to/shaw the house 
to their new son when th# Samurai arrives^; They tell him 
about the dragon and the dragon's treasure. 



Father: Would you savers from the dragon? 

Samurai: \\. I am only passing, by this pla/ce, (Rises), I. p 
v ^ stop to chase fantastic worms. 



:annot 




(Samurai goes through door and starts to leave.* Stops . 
'at "sound .of 'word treasure^) . , " 

It isrrs^a^Ht he dr agon also has a -treasure hoard 
i on which he sleeps. \ , 

A treasure hoarc^? Which mountains (did you, say ?^ 
i Come, you wild show Tne the way to -this mountain*, s 
^nd I will protect: you from the dragon. ( 
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Mother: 

Samurai: 
Father: 
Samurai: 
Mother: 

Father: 

Musician 

Father: 

Mother: 

Father:' 

Mother : 
Father: 



OIF-4 

We cannot go, Samurai . We have a son and we 
must take care' of him. 

A son? (looking around) 

Yes. We found our son by the sea this morning* 
Of course you did. 



Our son is so small the journey would be hard 
for him. 

(Aside to mother) Still — it is our chance to be 
rid of the dragon. One-Inch Fellow. . .what do 
yqu think we should do? # ^ 

You asked for a son who would) be able to fight 
the dragon. I am that* sop. jf/e can go with the 
Samurai, or we caTi^o^lTthout him* 

Better to~T^ave a strong warrior to help us. We m 
will go with you, Fiijiwara". 

If One-Inch Fellow is going to fight this dragon, 
he needs a sword. 

Let me -see. . .1 have the very thing. (Plucks 
needle from mother's sleeve) Here is a sword. 

My needle I 

- C 

His sword. 



(Father picks up One-Inch Fellow and presents n'eedle 
to him. - Mother helps Father gather up nets and they 
step through the door to join the Samurai. Father 
" parries One-Inch Fellow on flat hand.*) 

Samurai: You are a fine little feliow.' Would you do me 

the Honor of riding in my sword ^belt?^ 

^ ' (One-Inch Fellow is transferred to Samurai's hand, then 
% ' to sword belt. Door is locked and they begin circuit 
of 'area in opposite direction frdm the journey to tlx$ 
sea. The Fool rises from audience using acrobatic 
clown style moves.) 

Fool: "• Master! Master! ' K \ 

* * I Hi 

Samuraf:? I am not your master, fool. <<3o homes 
Fool: < No, I want to go ,with you, Samurai. 



i 
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Father: 
Fool: 



Mother : 
Fool: 



Who arse you? 

Why "I" — I am me (moves on, one side of rec- 
tangle) who is myself (moves to another) who 
is the child of my mother (another) and the 
apple of my sister's eye (furthest away from 
group) 



This person~rs-~ a -f ool . — * 

(Dancing in center) A fool! A fool! A tool. 

for laughter. I have come to share your 
journey. 



The, f ool joins the group ajid they travel on. The 
fool leads and plays a difficult game of "Follow, the Leader" 
over imaginary bushes and briars and real children. They 
come to a great river and cross it. Once across they dis- 
cover the Keeper of the Dragon's Forest and convince him to 
join them. As they/travel onward, they become lost. 



CThe children* are the forest. They enter the" forest, 
and be4^me separated, noticing the different things 
among the trees. When they are all separate, they 
realize they are lost.) * 



Fool : 



Hello! Help, help^* we are lost! 
am lost. Me. -All alone. 



We, we who- -I 



Samurai : 



Mother: 



WheFe" are the rest of you? We must go on, 
Father! One-Inch Tellow! 



Father: 
deeper: 



Musician : 
t 



Mothe'r!. One-Inch Fellow! ' . , 

*We are* lost, One-Inch Fellow. What can you see? 
Can you see anyone from" your perch up there? On 
Inch Fellow? One-Inch Fellow! (Takes hat off 
feels around — no. One-Inch Fellow) 

I have found 1:he Dragon Gigaku's cave. Trees 
of the fores # t, send me my friends. Show them 
the way to this cle'aring. ' , 



1 (Characters ask tree/children to sho^w them the 1 way. 
Some may try to steer wrong way. Play it. Keeper 
arrives last and shows that One- Inch Fe How is gone 
from hat*. All- look for One^Inch Fellow* Mother * 
finds in tree /child i ) 



Fool: , The foolish fool and his foolish- frierids jio'w fac 

the 'wrath of a not so foolish dragon Gigaku. 



Samurai: Hush, fool! Listen i^DcTyou hear the dragon? 

Fool: Yes. Let f 's get him! (Runs up to cave mouth) 

Come out you slimy worm you Gigaku you. 

Samurai (Run to pu^l^Fool back) Listen. I don't hear 

Keeper : him any more. Perhaps we frightened* him of f , _ 

so many of us all together. 

Mother: We are all too excited. The dragon is hot here, 

and he has not been here. We are lucky, be- 
cause we would be eaten by now if he were here. 

They decide to make camp and see what happens. They* 
describe' th.e dragon to each other and discover .each has a 
different picture and that no one has* ever seen him. 



Fool: What do you say he looks like, One-Inch Fellow? 

* . ** 

Musician: I say we all should sleep for tomorrow we con- 
quer the dragon. We need to be strong and - * - 
rested". * I will sleep here • in this tree. 

(They transfer One-Inch Fellow from Mother's hand to. 
head of a nearby child. After a little, the Samur?ai 
rises and tiptoes t°, cave mouth. Mimes a fight with 
dragon and is swallowed up. Fool' wakes 'to find 
. Samurai gone* Wakes Keeper and they go rushing to 
cave mouth, and fall into 'the dragon T s' mouth. Now 
dragon creeps from cave and engulfs Mothe.r and Father, 
who become the wings of the dragon.) 

"i 

Musician:' Whatsis that noise? It is»still dark. I cannot 
gee' a thing. . Mother? Father? Fu'jiwara? Tsuba 
the>Fool? Keeper of* the Forest? They are gone. 
I must fight alone.* 

Gigaku: (All actors in unison) I hear' you tiny fellow. 

I'll sniff you out* I shall squash you, with, my 
foot. Ouch! (Rim shots) Ouch! 'No! Ouch! 
Owwwww*. . . 

(One *at a) time 1 they tumble down, Samurai last. There 
is silence and a long pause..) / •' 

, > 

_Mq*her: (Slowly reviving) Oh, what has happened to me? 

Father: 'Where have we been? r 

Samurai: " We havfe been in the Dragon Gigaku. I slipped 
f away to try and fight him by myself. 'But in the 

darkness I could Aot see, and he swallowed me up 



OIF 



They figure out all that has happened, and thank One* 
Inch Fellow for fighting the dragon. They decide to. all 
travel to th'e Emporor to tell him the dragdn is dead. 
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How Two Swallows Earmed His Name 



• « Lois Cole v 

Characters : " 

' Male Female , Either 

Sky Man-the father Morning Star Woman, * Musician 

th# mother Good Spirits 

Grandmother Spider > Young Boy 

The Swallow ' 



The narrator-musician begins the stor^, speaking the 
lines and signing them in Plains Indian sign at the. same 
time. The actors enact what the narrator describes. 

Narrator: In the- Beginning , Sky Man and Morning 

Star Woman lived %x\ the world above the 
wotfldi with their son, Young Boy. Mor- 
ning Star Woman and Sky Man were v-ery^ 
old-, but they were very good people, they 
. were very happy that tiacha Mahaiyu, the 
Great Mystery, had blessed them with a 
son. 

All'they had to eat in the WorlcJ 
\ were the wild potatoes that grew on the 

>. ' plains. Morning Star Woman and Young 

Boy would dig them frort the grpund with 
w their, digging sticks; and the Morning 

\ Star Woman -would dry them and store them 

for the winter. t 

One spring, thQiigh they waited and 
waited, the rains did not come. Without 
water onlv a "very" few potatoes grew. /• . 




'realize" that . if the rains don't cbme they will* 
starve . Sj4y' Man enters » and tells of a vision. A Spider 
Woman has cbme and told* him that the Spirits in the world 
^below are billing to help;. The Spider Woman, offers to fake 
Young Bov to the World-be low- the-wor Id. 

■ V ' « •■ ■ • : ; 

Spider WomanYA S Here we ar>6**-now you must dig* this 

\\ > m 'potatoe out of the ground for -Jiie, 



\ 



HTSEHN-2 



Young Boy: 



But this potatoe has a yellow topfc 
Mothei? told me it is forbidden to dig 
them. 



Spider Woman: 



Your mother is very wise.' There is a 
1 very gopd reason' that it is forbidden, 
-""but in This case,, it -must be-done~~~ 



(Young Boy digs it up) 



Yoking Boy: 

/< 

■ ( .j 

r Spider Woman: 



AIYEElll a hole wider than myself — and' 
another| sky ' and another earth far below.. 

4 • 
This is Sthe way to the world below. If 
you had ;dug the yellow- topped potatoe 
without "Jcnow in g, you might. have fallen 
through.- It is a very long way to fall, 
^Nowj I will go first, spinning my 



7. 



web af tei? ; me . 
net beh'^d me 



You must climb 'down the 



(Flute or recorder sounds* as they climb down — drum 
when they hit bottom. )< ' ' 



- \ 4 

I 'Cah :go.' 



Y.QU 



Young Boy: 



Thjis? f is as 'far as 
must follow the dirt path to £he snowf. 
capped mountain to the North.' - Be c^are- * 
ful You'ng Boy — there are many' strange 
and wonderful things . in this world* 
* Rememb6t>-rif you are kind^to alllrhing? 
, aroundU you , they will return. your^I<:ind-r 
"ness ."and; help you find the go'c^f^spir^LtS'. tj 

.'Qcod-l^/e, and thank" you. /From now>pn 
I 'woVl <".<2all you my Grandmother. 



(Spider Woman climbs 'pf&k up her, net and ctff Stajgfr. 
Flute sound reverses!.')/ , 



' Young Boy>travel£ and, 'passes a streato* whi£h 
him and gJLadiy shareys it.s'i^ater. Then he ^is covey 1 
swallow, makes f riends * wi'toi&t , fixes its yfring. 
on together to thc^laae/Q'f/the Spirits. / ■ ' ' 




alk^ /Co 
a wcmnded 
ey 't/avel 



Swallow: 



You must /be quiet n6v/ We are 
Vefy/Znear. You c4n hear ' the wreat water- 

,'boaring through the canypn into 
/•Th&4?b°l' below iyt. It is th£ hojne of 
't^'Good Spirits', 



Young Boy: 



/.^sll'can hear/ it! ■ Now I ian >see< it I 
t *(;B^h stand verj/ stil'i) y/tiafc is .thaft? 



. / 



HTSEHN-3 



Young Boy (cont. ) 



What is it? 
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Enter the Good Spirits: 3-4 characters, arms -inter- 
locked in a circle facing out. .They are wearing'^ 
black gduze tvpe masks — they wave back and forth in 
the circle and slide and shuffle towards the. Swallow 
and Young "Boy, making"" wind's ounds as they^come-. 



Good Spirits: 



Youiig' Boy : 

Good Spirits: 
Young loy: 

Swallow: 



Young' Boy : 



We are the spirits of the rivers and 
the keepers of the corn. 

Your grandmother spider has* told us of 
your troubles. 

Listen to what we say and -obey ' us K . . If 
you do not doubt us, all your troubles 
will be over. 



Firs 
se 



rst fill your water iarLTrom our pool' — . 
t it .aside. 



Now you must kill 'your friend/6he 
swallow 

Bury him ,in the earth 

Water the ground , of ' .his* jjrave (with 
water from the jug) *' „ ' ( 

Sit and wait (Start to fade out) 

But I promised to protect my fM^nd. 
Why. should. I* hurt my friend? Jfow do I 
know wfto„-*the keepers of * the corn are--' 
what is corn? 'Sit and Wait — for what? 
/ , • 

Reiaember--do not doubt' usr- (They pass 
away) . t * , 

(To.atidfience) What shall I do?__&hould 
'i hurt /my friend, the .ayial-lcfflT Should 
i'breajc my DrwQjajjtife ifi order to .save my 
' .familv* 1 * ' 

Frienfi, yoil have helped nuS* greatly. Now 
I should like to help you and your fami- 
ly. /I have heard 'the " spirits .also and 
I chpose to return your kindness. 
I am ready iVow — 

Goott-bye, my braVe friend. My family 
and 1 4 shall remember your goodness and 
keep your memory alive-r-aXLways y 
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HTSEHN- 1 * 



(takes a rock and hits him in Back of neck— drum— -bi v rd 
* falls over. • Makes the motions of burying him; sits 
down next to him and waits.) . 



The Swallow rises from dearth as growing corn. Young 
Boy watches , .amazed, and finally opens an ear (made by one 
hand and fQrearm* of the Swallow). The bird speaks, thanking 
Two Swallows for setting- him free. The Swallow then moves 
freely about, and tells Young Boy how to harvest, plant and' 
tend the corn. They part antf Young Boy returns home.. 



Morning Star Woman: 
Sky Man: 

Young Boy: 

Morning, Star Woman 
Sky Man- 
Young Boy; 



Morning Star Woman: 



LooJj! 'Our son. is back!./; (Runs to. him) 

and*-His bags ape full! Whit have you * 
•brought us my brave son? ' . - 

Corn! ' - 

Corn? What is Corn? - / 

I will £hgw yQu and tell yob my s£ory 
(Young Boy goes through mot/ions of 
planting corn atfd telling 'his story- 
while his parents sing WU^UCfclM\TAWI ) 

Look! Aiyeel* ' How It grq4sl It, lis,' so 
tall and beautiful!- 



Sky-Man: * Son,' ypu.have saved us . from: famine . You 

! ^are no- 'longer, a boy but a man. From now 
\ t on -you will be known as Two Swallows:*, 

. ; * # / . . ••one for before y-dyr friend died to give 

/ , • J us corn, and one for your friend \s new 

h 'llfe.^ We 'will 'keep A his spirit with oui^ 

• j family forever. 

Narratbr C^i-th hand sign): 

' * The corn grew and was plentiful • Two 
Swallows and his £amilv always had 
enough to eat^. 'Ttiey lived a long a'nd , 
happy /life, and they kept theur promise^ 
to remember Grandmother. Spidek"* and the 
goodness of, their friend the Swallow. 

,//T/he secret of corn pdfesed from 
fafhily to ( family and down through the 
nerations, so that all 'Indians might 
the goodnesfc of corn. 




• * 
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Eskimo Life. 



by 



COLORADO CARAVAN '75-' 76 




Script Arrangement^ : 

A- ~ Introduction - - - . - . 

B. An Eskimo Joke • '! 

C. Group Dance (animal dance) .; 

D. ^ad lib — "Tell us a story" *' / 

E. The Story of the Two Sisters Who Earned T%ir Husbands 

F. , Qreation Stotty 

6. Solo 'Song and Dance (Hunting song) 

H. ' ad, lib— "Tell us,, a story"" 

I. The Story of The Giant and the Man 
J, Group dance (Horn pipe) 



The above script arrangement with the barebones scripts 
folloying $re handed to the Caravan actors. The ttaocess of 
rehearsal takes these barebones and flashes them ou*t into 



th,e full theatrical experience. 
"Performance" is oj^ this ^cript ; 
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The Videotape/ prepared on 
Eskimo Lifef. 



/ 
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•w 

w 
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A . In^roduct ion 

I know a place — far to the north of (Insert school) . • « 
where the land is locked in /winter for six months of every 
year. For three months the/sky,is dark. .the s-un doesn f t~ . + 
shine. * / 

In this place the animals grow heavy layers of fat and 
f ur f that protect them froijfi the cold. ^There are the Ptarmigan 
the Artie Hare, the Caribbu, the Walrus, Seal and 'Narwhals . . 

In the midst df the sunless- winter when it is too dar*k 
cold to hunt, the ~ Intuit gather in their snow lodges to 
dance, and play and tel'l wild stories to pass^ the long, long 
night. In the midst of hardship the Innuitare a people of 
. great joy. ' »• / ' . 

:./":'•' •. - 

£. An Esklnjo <Joke 
Qiitug and Nuilig * . * 

This Qiitug wanted to have a fighting contest because 
he thought he was a real big man. And then when they fought, 
he won effortlessly A Just because he always won, he would , 
say to his opponent , Y'Tbis one ! s a woman. Being but a woman", 
he can't do anything. H He would say tha.1T, but unbeknownst 
to him his" opponent wo^ld not be putting forth any strength 
on pbrpose.* * 



- Suddenly he could -not even pull NaJLlig ! s hand with both 
hands.. As they fought with the middle fingers .Qiitug vas • 
told, "This on^s a little woman. Look at the little woman! 11 
and he trembled with humiliation. Qiitug started fighting , 
firstf:^ then Muilig did a thankful deed. * 



C. Group Dance (animal* dance) 



- ;-D. ad- lib*. "TelY us a. Sto 



ry T 



y 



E. The s 



Tulimaq:^ J 



Matee: 

/ 



story of tl^Two Sisters 
I ^m Tulima^. *I f ve ta 



rs'Who Earned their Husbands. 



taken land on one of the is- 
land^ to the' north. It is far from any settle- 
^nent* of my people. My *two daughters live with 

•* me. Matee. . * 

• *■ 

father is a successful hunter . i He brings 
seals home' everyday and we never lack meat..- 
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Tulimaq: 
Nauja: 

TuHmaq: 



Matee f* 
Nauj a: 

Tulimaq: 

— * 

Matee : 
Nauja: 

Tulimaq : 



Matee v 

Nauja: 

** * 
Matee: 

'Nauja:' 
Matee : 



'We live far trom the settlement* No young men 
come to visit us • 



My two daughters Matee and Nauja' are very clever* 
Since jny 'wife died they have kept .our camp. They _ 
scrape' the sealskins I bring home and sew ,them 
beautifully* From the sealskins* they ' make our 
clothes 'and the covering for the Umiak, our hunting 
tooat. & * i ^ , ; r 

However, I am not a. happy man for* I have no 
sons who will brighten my old ate. I will have 
.no one to bring home seals a'nd Earibou meat. 

It doesn T t look as if young men know the way to 
~our J island. ) . 

s • i 

No Kayaks bring visitors this' far fxfom the set- 
tlements* , 



Every summer when the skins from the spring catch 
have been 'f inished and- the sun has thawed the ice 
in the ifilet , I come here to the mainland to 
hunt caribou. 1 



Nauja and I- row the umi&k*- 



Our father Tulimaq directs the course and 'speaks 
angry words if we don T t go fas*b enough. 

Since my legs are a little weak I Jiave trained my 
daughters" to chase the caribou and d^ive thfem - 
toward me where I wait with bow and 3rrow. They 
run so fast that fire shoo/ts from the \ips of 
their hair as they run. ^ ' , v „• f 

, .This y'iar yje have"*c?^iven many caribou to our 
father* 4 j . . \ 

Matee and I have dried much meat in the sun. We 
-have preserved ' the fat in the caribou stomachs 
-and we have made great cakes of 'the bone marrow; 

• \ " • ■ ' ' 

- Now we are, loading the umiak to return to our 
"island. . . ' . 

How unfortunate it is, dear sister, that our father 
has taken land on* an island where there are no 
other 1 people. We could have been married how'. 

' . ' * ) \ " 

^ Yes., It is very unfortunate. ^If oup father were 

rich. young men would come to, visit o.ur island. 
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Matee : 
Tulimaq : 



Girls : 
Tulimaq : 



Matee : 
Nauja: v 
Matee : 

Mauja: 
Matee : 




Mate^: 




But he is not rich arid so we are not married* 

What business is it of girls whether or not I am f 
* rich. I am a good hunter and a good father. I 
will teach them a lesson. Daughters,' the umiak 
is loaded. You must fetch water for our journey 
home. So ,get fresh water from behind the rocks. 

Yes, father. Here are the scoops (etc.) 

I will row the umiak out of sight arid they will 
think' I have left them here alone. Thdn they 
wi.ll'know they have made me angry, and they will 
talk no more of being rich. 

(rows away ^ song) 

- Our father has rowed away. He must be angry at us 

r 

(cries after her father) 

The uiaiak is too far out. Our shouts cannot 
reach i^t. ,* 

What can we do-?- 

Look, here* is an ice pan. Let it be our boat. 
Come, jump aboard and we 1 11 float home. - 

(They run in circles, faster 3nd faster^) >- 

We are making the ice.jpan spin like A* top!" 

" t There, we x are moving on the s^a. 

But we are drifting out into the great px:ean and * • ■ 
not toward our island alvall. 

; . l x j ' . 1 - 

It does not matter., t < 
But what will wfe eat? 

* : * * 

Dp not. wprry,. Naui'a. We will not. suffer any hunger.^* 
(seagull) ' 

There is a seagull'.' It has a fish in its beak. 
•w4l'l insult it. (Song of insult) . 

Kitekee, Kitekee. » - « 

' ■ - * . . 

I have-' the fish. He drpppe'd it. -But this fish 
will not last us long.. ; . • v '. 
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Matee: • 

Walrus : 
Nauja: 

Matee: 

Mauja: 
Matee : 



Nauja: 
Matee : 
Nauj a-: 

.tf atee : 
Mauja: 

Matee : 

Nauja: 
Matee : 
'Nauja: 

Matee : 
Nauja: 



I £ee a walrus swimming in the sea. He will hav£ 
a mouthful of clams. I will insult the walrus. 

Uik-Uik-ah-ah 

Well, there are th.e clams, just as you said. 
. ' (They drift) , 

How warm it is getting. We have drifted for many 
days. It lo6ks like storm clouds gathering on 
the* horizon*. 

Each day our ice pan is melting* A storm will 
surely drown us, ( 

Be quiet, Nauja. Perhaps it is not' a storm. ^Per- 
haps i*t is a high country t^^t we drift toward. . Let 
us spin our ic<= pan and ±X will drift closer to 
the shore " ' • 




a little 



^pam * 
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(so they do) 

Now let us "jump ashore 

Our ice pan has disappeared, 
is bobbing ,on the waves . % 

It does/ not matter. < the land means tfcat we will 
find skins and bones to make an umiak. , * 

First let us .find something 'to eat^ 

, (Thev walk) v s m 

Look, Narwhale tusks I, ' ' 

Many of them. How strange^ to, fin£ s6 many tusks * 
in one pfface. 

If- we build our umiak" big enough to carry these 
tusks home with us our father wiJ.1 be very, rich. 

And young men will come to marry Us. > 

^Stop. Look there. ; / A I ' 

A-house^f stone. Stranger still, a house of 
stone. * , 

""Let us creep up and look in tjte window. 
Oh, two men. " * 

201 ' 
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Matee :. , 1 



•Can. #1: 

Can. #2: 
Matee : 

Can. 01: 

Can. #2: 

Can*, fl: 

Can. #2: 



They tend their cooking lamps badly and_ soot 'is 
getting in their food.l ' • 



Can. #1: 



Can', n 



Matee : 

(eat; 
Can. §1: 



Cah. #2 
•Can: #1 
Can. #2 

V >' 

Nauja: 



atee 



(they giggle) 

5 ** • 

It sounds as if someone is l%ug|ilttg at us. 

Hurry* It may be enemies who [Stent to attack us. 

\ J. 1 

Let us hide behimd these rocks. 

There were two women who ran behind those rocks. 

They were v§ry frightened. They were also very * 
.thin. , 

We w,ill take them iri and they can take care of 
our stone house. 

'We can "fatten them up. When they are f^t, we can 
eat them. 

(sneak around to the girls; catch v them) 

*Do not be frightened. Come and tjake care of our 

house. , We will hunt and provide food for y<?ti. 

» i 

Tfren you t will -be fat and happy and not skinny and 
frightened. 
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Thank you: We will.be happy' to tend your* -house. 

poke in ribs; house -business*, eat; poke , in ribs) ^ 

Marry ^a^s have passed' since you came to live here, 

You ark clever girls about the house.* ' Vou/ tend''* 

the .lamps; y° u keep our kamiks' dried -and mended 

so our feet do nftt freeze ♦ • ' 

0 

But: you do r^ot get* fatter. 

\ 

We must hunt food that will make you fat. 

A fat seal will make you grow fat too. 

■ (They leave) . 

'We do not grow fat because we work hafrd building 
our big umiak. 

Each day. we run to the .beach and wopk .on it. We^ 
are lucky we' can run like the wind or they would 
guess that we do more than gather /ood and wood 
when ( we are not in the house. 

• 202 : • 
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Nauja : 

f 

Matee : 

Nauja 
Matee : 

Naja ja : 
Matee : 
.Nau j a : 

Matfee : 

Nauja : 

t 

Matee : 

Nauj a : 

"Matee : 
Can. #1: 
Can. n. 



Can. #1: 



Can. #2: 



The umiak is ready • I am glad. Every day the 
strange men poke me in the ribs with their fingers. 

Yesw* They do that^ because they want to feel how 
fat we are. These Strange men are cannibals. 

They plan to e^at us! 

But they will not because the umiak is ready. We 
have only waited until they went hinting. Let us 
go. (They go) We must hurry. Th^ey will return 
soon . 

I think I hefer them now. 

You are righty Let us run. (They run) 

I am tired, Martree. They are far behind us. Let 
us sit and rest awhile. 

We are close-to the umiak and it is filled with 
narwhale tusks. We have only t9 get in it. • 

I hear them coming. How can this be? 

I **** 

We will hide in this crack in the rocks. (They 

hide) Lick the edge of the crack on that side 

and I will lick the edge of the crack on this 

side. (They do so) 
i 

Oh, look. Ice forms where we lick, and is covering 
the opening. ' . * 

i * 

Be still, there they are. 

I thought I saw two'sfsters in this place. 

You must have b#£Trs^i s taken . They are not here^^/^^ 
You thoug^tth^y were hete because you are sp^\\ 
hungry^^™ *( 

We should have eaten them both "fetoe first day we 
.saw them. 

Let us lo<?k elsewhere. They must 'have ^rurT of f s in 
that direction. (They go^ M . 



, Matee : ^ Let us blow on the rocks and mel"^ the ice,. 

(They do, go then to the beach and launch the umiak) 
Nau j a : « Look , they are eomi ng. again . * \ 
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Matee: -Row. I will protect uS. „ ' 

Nauja: 1 (s training) The umiak is so heavy w^lrh narwhale 
tuisks I cannot row it fast, 

; * i j 

Can> 91: Shoot thjpm with you/r arrows, (mime arrows; ftatee 
swings fine bullroarer) 



7}ngs m 



Can. #2: Look, qhe strikes our arrows down, # Throw your 
harpoon. t •* 

♦ 

Can. ,#1: She stj^yck the harpoon down also. We have lost 
them. !r • i 

Matee: We are safely out of reach. ■ These arrows *&nd har- 

_poon* will be good to have .during the trip home.* 
(gathers them) , 

'TSaaja": ^^^^^Jtee, what will we eat? 



Matde: It is Bitter to be hungry than to be eaten, 



(Busin.es^.with walrus and Seagull) 



TulimSq: And that is *&fyf story of how my daughters brought 
many .narwhaldcp^sks to our camp. When the ^whalers 
came with their^hips I sold the tusks and .\*e be- 
• came rich. Soofo^both daughters were marrie$ to 
great hqnters. S&w in my old age I wij.1 hav'e 
much Seal 1 and caf^bou m§£t to e,at. \ 

F. Creation Story \ 

' %\ • • V 

In the beginning there wa^one woman and one man ar\d 
nothing else walked or swam or f*ew in the whole world: ton- 
til one day the "woman dug a gre^ hole in the ground and 
began fishing in itV ^One by one'^he pulled out all the ani- 
mals. . .and the last "one she pu£|ed out of the hole was the 
Caribgu. Theiy^ i ^ a v who was the^god of the sky, told the/ 
w<5man*the Caribou was the greatesjt^gift of .all for the Cari-^ 
■ bou would be th$ -sustinance* of man£^ Then the woman set the 
Caribou free and told it to, go across the land and to multi- », 
piy. And"1>he Caribou did as the wompn said. And in time the\ 
land was filled tfith*Caribou. And me sons of the woman 
hunted well, and were fed and clothe^ and had good skin tents 
to live in*. Now the sons of the wojn^n hunted only the big, 
. fat Caribou, fSar they had no wish to* ^ijUL thfe small and the 
A weak and thi sick, si&Ce' these were no, goo $ to eat, nor were 
their skins much goad. *And afte^ % tfffie the small &nd the « 
weak came to outnumber the ,fat and the' : |strong.«- And. when the' 
sons saw this, they were dismayed and opmp^ained to the wo- 
*lnan. Ancl the woman made magic arid sppkjb to Kai\a and said, 
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"Your work is no good, ,for the Caribou grow weak and sick 
and if we eat. them -we will grow weak and siak also." Kailar* 
heard and said, "My work is good. . I will 'tell Amorak, the 
spirit of the wolf and he will, tell .his children And they 
will eat the small and the weak and the sick caribou*, so- the 
land will pe left for the fat and the good *ones." And this 
is what happened. And this is why the wolf and the .Caribou 
are one, for it is the Caribou that feeds the wolf but it is 
the wolf # that keeps the Caribou strong. 

. / 

G. .Solo Song And D^ance (Huntfrtg song) 

• v « 

• 1 t * 

H. *ab lib:— "Tell us a % Sl<^y^' j ' t 



* 



•I. The^-Story^-of the Giant and the Man ' - 
Inuppaiufrlnullu pr The Giant and the Man 

Narrator:- This is the story about tjie £iant and the* Man — 4 . 
, ^ * Inuppalu" Ir^uXlu. It is like this:, a man- is 

go£rfg fishing. . . • > „ * ^ * 

Kan: Because I am hungry. - I have been fishing for a 

lo # ng time* v now,'"-but still. havenM: caught anyfi'sh. 
. ' The sun is already setting and I a*ri still fishing. 

I am looking, turning my head ^a£out in all direc- 
r tions,"for anything. *i see a bird,' the ptdrmigan, 
that is brown in summer and that turns white in 
* ' * f winter. I see g a rabbit, he is also browh N in thes 
summer and turns ^ white' in the winte*r. . * ■ N 

I see a man who is coming &ve# the-horizon and . 
' WHO IS ^OVERLY LARGEv .That man. is a'g4ant. What ; 

should J do"? I f .m going to' be killed. ' I cannot 
* turrr, white— to hide. I have heard that giants - 
,are usually alone. I will pretend . to, be dead/ 
. y ' ' Perhaps he will pass me by. You be very quiet'' * 

and breathe' softly. I will hold my breath and 
. , 4 pretfend to b*£ dead. , > • 

Giant:, I thought I "saw a fisherman. 9 Hjave you seen a 

fisherman? ' * " « - ' . 

Man: (motions to audience) Shi • m . 

.Giant: ' This rnan appeals to be dead, He- has no breath. 

• ; ' He' has no strength". I think h* is dead. I will , 

' take .him home. ' « 

"Man: * I pretend to be* frozen. . . and Jyy. not to breather 

r He thinks I am frozen dead. I sefe willows..' Hold 

205 ; ' * f 
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H^ri: me, hpld me. Save me from the giant. Maybe if 

/ I grab onto the willows, the Giant will get tired. 

Giant; Oh, thgLs man is so h^ayy. L'must rest. « - 

He still has no breath' and so" he is dead. I will 
, take him home .^HALLOO! Big Wife, come' see what 
I have brought Home for pinner. Big Wif§^ go ■ ' \ S k 
quickly ana gather -wpod so wg can 'de frost this 
. med r t. I am VE£Y \uBgry" and*" veyy tired. 

' • 

BigVrfife^^^ince you' are too tired to do anything at. all, you 
> , lie down and % gb tc sleep. I am the big wife and 
I will go to get some wood, the man being the , 
reason for getting the wood. 

' • . ». 
Man: • The man being the reason for getting the wood? " % 

The man being- the reason for ge'tting the wood! ! 
I mus* get away. The Giant and the f Big Wife think - 
I am frozen: They want wocd to t thaw me/ They 
« want to .cook me and -eat me. I must get away. Is 

he &sleep? 1 see" the giant's big axe. It is be- * 
side the giant* I think T will chop down the 
igloo and trap the Giant inside. Ndw-,-1. will rurf 
away. I must, be- careful not to meet Big Wife. " * 

Big Wife: (Excitedly) I am chasing v the man. I am gaining on 
him. *T see a frozen river. " . \ % 

rjan: . .1 have .an idea- 1 1 chop this ice' so that it 1 

e tfi>ll .split apart* J .and the river flows. I vialt % , * 

- trying tD.find out .what, rtill happen to Big Wife. 

<. * 

Big Wife: '(huffing and puffing) How did you g$t. acrbss this 
% river? * * 



Man: By drinking it,. * * 

Big Wife: So I start drinking. . . 

Man: ' Oh, drink some, more." . « 

■» * 

* ' Big V/afe: I am about to burst. 

Man: Finish it* now.. She is trying to finish" it. She 

- is dr.inkj.ng extremely fast. . She has drunk all the' 

river, she simply bursts exploding. Well, tha£« ' 

is something I Fijr&t there was Big Wife, then 

there was Big WifeTlo full of water she might * 

• * \ burst. .Now th£re is no Big Wiffe and it is very 

foggy all around. J 
f. - , • * - * 

. Narrator: -This is how fog came^ to- be everywhere. Soon the - 
, wind 'Slows the' fog away 1 . When the fog is gonex, 
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he s tarts hojy . 



-j-M* These then are the words aboii't 

"The Giantfcjand the. Man."' - . # . 

# J.' teroup Dance (Hbrn pipe); 



' ■* 



■ /• 
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Bat 1 16 of the $e|xes ,; ' *' 
•jf — list of selected gcen^fc 



4 Vn. 



B. The Magic and the '^upe^na rural 
--arranged by Laiii?f e '0 1 Brien 



/ 



\ 

s • 

■ »' 




♦ » ♦ 



Da/ttlfr of jj fre SeSfcs 

^ 

C^noanv: u nen, 2 women f& 1 

A, Petruchio-Kalis 3cenes- front am i)n^. of the Shrew 

/ ' > . * • 

Act II-Scene/i Kate/Pe truijhio confrontation 

Apt IV-ScenJ v a Public" Rdjad / 

Act V-Scene it Tho Wager alhd Tate 1 ? goveVy^ance speech 



B. 
■ t 



Quartet frcpa Midsummer ?Ji'ght 1 3, Dream 
I * . ^ 

Act Ill-Seine U, 1 . 123-361 ' '* 

Portia-Brut us Scene from Julius Caesar 
Act II-ScAne 'i 



v 



5. ' Othello-Desderaona from Othello 

• V . 

Act ''-Scene ii^. v The murder scene 
' ' 1. 1-117 ' ' 
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" ,n he Magic and the Supernatural 

a cutting of Shakespearean scenes 
* $ 

hv Laur ie 0 fV Brien 
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A: 



'hree witches enter, (A, B, and C) 

rr^e 



When 'shall we thrree raeet again 

In . 1fhun<ier , lighting-, or in rain? 

When, the hurivbur.ly ' s done. % 

When the battle's lost -and won. 



•A 
3 
A 



Th^t will be ere the - skt of "sun. 

* 4 

Where the nl^tee? * ; 

J " : 

Upon the heath, 

I come , Gravrri v ftikin! 

Paddock calls. 

w Anon! 



Ml 



raic is foul, and foul is fair^.,, 
Hover- through the fog and filthy "&ir. 



/ 



Prospfero: Ye elves of hills brooks , standing .lakes , und^grover, , 
v ' And*' ye that on the saiids with printjLess * f oot 

S % * • Do chase the* ebb-ing Meptuney and doflv him 

When he qomes back; .you demi-puppets "tfiat . * a 
i * l By moonshine do the green sour ringlets -make / , " 

# # * Whereof the ewe not bite's; ' arid you* wfiose „ pastime . 

* , Is to make midnaght mushrumps^ that rSjQice 

To hear the* solemn curfew; "by whose , aid ■/ 
(Weak masters though ye be) I have" bedimm 1 d • # f - 
The* noontide* suri , call'd forth, the mutinous wi^nds , v 
And 1 twixt the freen sea and the azur'd ' vajUlt*' 
•Set roaring war .^to the dx^ad rattling thunder ; v . 
Have*! given fife and rif tecT^^^ye 1 s. Stout oak' * 
With his own bo:t; the* Stong-baV d promontory 
*Haye I made sha* e and by' the spi/rs pluck'd u$ * 
The peno and'Cedai^; -gVaves I 'at iffy comir.and ^ 
. . • • ' Ficive wak^d their* sleepers , jyr<i , e and 'let 1 em forth 

9v* my so potent art*. 



Mow it* *" s the rime of night 

That fhe graves , all gaping wide, 

Kve,ry Qne lets tortiv his fipn'te*/ 
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.ck: 



In the ghupchway paths -to glide i 
And we furies, that do .run' 
By the *r^ple Hecate 1 ri toan 
From Uih presence of the sun, 
r o! lowing 'harness l.iko a dream, 
'low are f ro J ic. 



>eron : 



7 . 



•J 



Puck: 
Ober : 



»«vk en tor 



come hither 



(noticing him> r f v gentle Puck, 
rer.emb ' res t 

Since once I sat upon a promontory • • 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's bac*k, 
Utter ingsijgh dulcet and harmonious breath 
That th€n?ude sea grew civil at her song, 
And cer\tain stars shot madlv frorr. their 'spheres 
To hear the sea-maid's music. 



"emember , 



That very. K time 
Flying between 



once , 



I sSaw (but -thou couldst not) * 
the cold moon and the earth 
Cupid, a>] arm'd, A certain aim he 'took 
At a fair Vestal, throned by the West,' 
And _ loos ! d his lbve-sha^t* smartlv from .his ^bow, 
As it 'should pierce a hundred thousand hearts. 
But I mi^ht see young Cupid's fiery $#aft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the w$t f rv moon 
And the imperial' vot'ress passed^on, «{ * 
in maiden meditation, fancv-free*. * 
Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid' fell. 
It. fell upon a little V/estern f lower, < k 
Before ^ mi Howhi'te , "now purple with love's wound, 
And maidenS call it love-iri-idlehess .' 
Fetch me that fl6w f r; the/herb *I "show 1 d thee 
The Tuice of it, on sleeping eyelids laid, 
Will nare gr man or wr^an madly dote 1 * 

Hp on "the next* 1 ive creature that it T 'sees\' 
Fetch ne thia herJtwand be thou here again 
\ Ere the Leviathan/eaft swim a league. 

* / " 

■T.'lL put a girlie round about the earth 

t ~rj forty myhutes. (Exit) 

^ -Having once/this iuice, 
I'll watchr Titafiia when she is asleeo 
And droiythe 15ouor of it f in her eyes. 
The hey thing' -hen she, waking, looks^upon 
x (Be it/on l^on, bear., or w§lf, or bull, 
Or middling ritonkey, or o'n^busv ape? 
She sh^IJ pursuant with the souJ <pf love. 



Hast th*Mj thP : >^wov there?* Welcome, wanderer". 



2 1 1- 



Pack: AY* there ij? is 

Ober : 



* I prav.thee give it me. } j 

• I know a bank where the. wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and>the nodding violet grows/; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbi^., 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. 
There sleeps Titania sometime of the night,'. « ^ 
Lulled in these flowers with dances .and delight ; 
And there the shake throws her enamell'd skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in; 
And with the juice of this I'll streak her eyes ■ 
And make her full of hateful fantasies. 

v 

Scene II-Enfer Tetania _ 

Cueen:' Come, now a roundel and'a fairy song; 

. ' Then, for the third part of minute, hence— 
•* Some to kill cankers- in the musk-rose buds , _ 
•• • some war with reremice for their leathr.en wings, 

T 0 make mv snail. elves coats, and, some keen , back 
' The clamourous owl, 'thaf nightly hootfe and wonders 
At our qiSaint spirits. Sing me now asleep. 
* . Then to vour office, and let me-rest^ . 

. V> • i 

1 Fairy: You spotted snakes wi^h double tongue , 

" ', Thorny .hedgehogs ; be not seen; .. • ". .. , 
' ' * Newts and N blindworms , do no-wrong, 

Come not -near our Fairy Queen.,: ^ . ... 

(Chorus) :■ ■' [ 
Philomele, with melody ' • . 

Sing- in our sweet .lullaby; A* 
lulla, lulla,- lullabv; lulla ,J lulla , lullaby-, . 
I Meve.r harm^ . * 

^lor spell nor charm • t 

' ■ Come ' our lovely lady* nigh. ■ 

$o good nighfe^ with, lullaby.-- ■ , % 

' ' * «' * • , . / . % ' 

2 Fairy: ' Hence ;" awav I Now all is well.;. 

One aloof stand sentinel ■■ V 

•»■..' • 

Enter Qberon y , v . > /'•'•• 

• Ober- What "thou seest when thou dos/t.wake, , 

Do it for thy. t^ue- love take'; . * . ■ ^ 

■ -Love .and languish for his 'sake.- 
Be t X't- ounce or "cat br bear,. 
Pard, or boar wi th -b ristled hair 
• In thy eye that shall appear . > . 

When thou wak'st, it is thV dear. _ 
' • Wake when some 'vile thing Is -near.,. 

' Bottom: Are we 'all met? 
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Quince: Pat, pat ; and here's,/ a marvail's convenient place, 
for our rehearsal. 
This green plot shall be our stage, this hawthorn' 
brake v \ 
4 Oar tiring house, and we will do it in action as 
we will do it before the Duke,' 

^C?ome, sit down every mother's ^son, and rehearse 
vour parts , ' ■ 

Pyramus , you begin. When you have spoken yoi^r 
speech., enter into that brake ; and so evepv 
one according to his cue , 

?urk: ' What hempen homespuns have we swagg'ring here, ; 
„ So near the cradle of the Fairy Queen? 
What, a play t'oward? I'll be an auditor; 
> Ah actor too perhaps, .if I see cause, , * 

' 4 

Ouince: Speak, pyramus', Thisbv, stand forth,- < 

Bottom: * Thisby, the <f lowers of odious savours sweet, 



Quince : 



"\ Bottom: 



this: 

! 

Quince : 
. n .1 s : 



Quince : 



•\ 

■"•'•\. 



Odorous! m -Odorous! s > 
Odours savours? sweet; 

So h.ath t.hy breath, mv 'dearest Thisby dear'. 
But hark, a voice!' .Stay thau but here awile. 
'And by and by I will to thee appear* (*hxit) 

'Must I speak now? ( ' 

Ay, marry, must ye'u^ for yqu t my^t understand he 
goes but to see^a nO v ise that. he heard,' aftd is to 
come 'again v • 

Most radiant Pyramus, most lilv-white of hue, 

Of colour? like the red rose on triumphant brier, 

Most brisky juvenal, and eke most lovely Jew, 

As pure as truest horse^ that vet would never tire, 

I'll .meet thee, Pyramtfs} at Ninny's tomb, 

/■Ninus TCftibt 11 nan! Whv, you- must not speak that, 
./vet**' That you answer to Pyramus, , 

You speak. all ygur part A «©nce , cues and all, 
Pyramus enter*', '.Your* cue is past; i-t is 'Infever 
-.tire," S^ : ^' | ' -*T * 

- . ' ' * / . , • 

t 0-*-As v tVue as J *uest .horse^ that vet would never 
t ire , 4 * 
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v : :;$e-r ' Rc^in an^ PVramus with a:n ass head) 

If I were "f&ir, Thisby, I were only thine, 
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Quince: - 0 monstrous'! 0 Strange J We are haunted. Pray, 
* masters! 

Fly masters! * HevLpi 

Puc^k: I'll follow you; I'll lead you abou£ a round, 

Through 't>6g , through bush, through brake, 'through . 

brier, , 
SoriVetifne a horse I'll be, sometime a houiad, 
: „, A h6g, a headless bear, sometime a fire; 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt, £nd roar, and burn, 
Li^e horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn,. 
' ' (Exit) 

Bottom: Why* do thev run away? This ^is a knavery of i:hem 

to make me afraid. * 

I see their knavery. % This is to make an ass 
1 of W; to fright me, 4 'if they could. "But I will 
not stir from this piace , do what -thev can* I 
will walk up and down here, and wil-1 sing, tha,t r 
thev shall hear I am not afraid. (Sings) f 

The woosel cock so black of hue, 

With brange-tawny bill, , ■ * ? 

.The trostle With his note so true,/ 

•j ^ The wren with little . quill — . \ . 

• 'Tita: , What angel .wakes me from my flow'ry bed? 

I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again/ 
. M.ine ear is much enamoured of thy note; 

, So is mine eye enthralled "to thy sljape; 

And thv fair virtue's force (perforce) doth move me, 
On the first view, to sav, to swea^ I love thee. 

Bottom:' Me thinks, mistress, you shouTd have little reason 
4 for that. And vet, to say the truth, reason an£ 

- 'love keep little company together now-a-daVs-. 

The more the pity that some honest neighbours will 
not make them friends. Nav l*V:an gleek, upon 
occas ion , . | 



Tita: ' Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 



Bottom: Not* so, neither; but if P had wit enough to get 

out of this wood, I hava enough to serve mine own 
turn, * % 

"Tita: Out of this wood do not desire Jo g°- * 

Thou shalt remain here, whether thou wilt or no. 

I an a spirit no common rate, 

The summer still doth tend upon my state; 

And I Ac love thee. Therefore go with me. 
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Tita: * I'll. Rive thee faired to .attend on thee; • 

. And they shall fetch* thee^ iewels from the deep, 
And sing while thou on pressed flowers c!ost sleep; 
And T will purge- the' mortal grossness so 
That thou shalt like an ,airv spirit go, 
Peaseblosson! Cobweb. 1 Moth! and Mustards eed ! 
Jie kind and courteous to thi^s gentleman. * - 

Come wa.it ur?on him; lead- h:ujr to ny bower, 
, * The moon, methinks, looks -with a wat'ry eyej 

And when she weeps, weeps a^ery little flower, 
Lamenting some enforced chastitv. . 
Tie up mv 'love's tongue, bring him silently. 

^Pros: Whft, Ariel! My industrious servant, Ariel! 

Ariel: < What would my potent .master? Here I am. 

Pros-: v Thou and thv meaner fallows yo\ir last service 
Did worthily perform; arc£T\I must use you 
In.such another trick. (Ho) bring the. rabble, 
0- f er whom I give thee " nd>w f r , here to this Wlace. 
Bestow upon the eves >ofr these young people • 
, * - Some van5ty*of mine art. It is nvy promise, • % 
And thev expect it from me. 

* * 'Ariel: ' * ' Presentlv? . 

Pros: Av,*with a twink. v 

Ariel:- r Before "vou can "say /Come 1 and f Go f , 
1 •/ And breathe twice and' cry, So , so, f 

\ Each one, tripping on his toe,. ' ' A ; . 

-Will be here, with mop and mow. 
» 'Do vou' love 'me,, ifta6t,er? No? 

^ Pros:, s ' t Dearly, my delicate Ariel, Do not approach 
•* ■ / Till thou 'dost hear ne call. r 



/' * Arii . , ; m What shall I -"do } - Sav what! What shall I do? < 

^ros? - Go -make thyself like a nvmph o f th 1 ' sea. , .Be subject 

'* . v To jio^sight but thine an v d nine; invisible" 
• To every evebail el'fce. Go take this sha,pe. 

XTo self introducing, Calrr^tn — ) 

, • ■ ' . '* * , > * 

" • ' ' Thou ^poisonous slave, got by., the djevil himself 

y' * * ' Hppn^thv wi eked \*dam{ . come forth! 

Vrapbanr As wi'cked . dew as e^er .mother -brush 1 d 

! ... „' .-With raven'**' feather- from unwholesome fen 
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C.al: ' Drop on yo.u both! . A south-west blow on ye 

'And" blister vou all, o'er. 

Pros: ' ' For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have cramps 
- Side-stiches that shall pen thy breath up; urchins 
• ' Shall-, for that, vast of night that thew maw work, 
All exercise on thee; thou shalt be pinch d 
As thick as honevcomb, each pinch, more srtinpmp 
than bees that made' 'em. 

• " (Turns) 

(Enter Stephano and *Trinculo) 

Stenhano: Tell not me! When the butt is out, we wil] drink 

'jater; not a drop before. Therefore 
Bear un and board '-en!. Servant monster, drink to 

Servant monster? The follv of this island! 
The" sa" there's but five upon this isle: 
'Je'are three of them.. If th" other two be 
brained like us, the state -totters. 

Ste: DrinV servant monster, "hen I bid thee: 

Thv eves are almost s-et in thw head. 



>■> n: 



Ste: 



Where should thew be set else,? He were a .brave 

monster indeed i«f thew were set an his tail. 

Mooncalf, speak once in thw life, if thou beest a 
pood mooncalf. 

r*l: How does thw honour? ^Let me lick thw shoe.' 

I'll not serve - him; he is not valiant. , 

Tr-'n: Thou liest\ most ignorant mobster! I am in case 

to iuftle a constable,- , 
Wilt thou tell a monstrous lie, being but bair a, 
fish and half a monster? . ' , 

Pal- Lo, how*he mocks- me! Wilt thou let "him, mw lord? 

Rite him to dea-rh T 'prithee! 

Ste- Trincu'lo, keep a good \tongue in wourhead. 

' The poor monster's mv subiect* and he shall not 

'suRfe'r indign.itv. 

0 ^ * enter Ariel invisible 

T'thanV noM" lord, 'X* 
As T told thee N?t° rG j T "an suhi ect to a tyrant , 
A sorcerer, tha t hv N h5 5> cunning hath 
. * Cheated me of the island. , R 



Thou liest 

♦ • 

Thou lisst, thou jesting monk-ev thou! 

T would .my valiant , master would destrov thee; - 

I do not / lie. ' „• • + 

» 

Trinculo., if vou trouble him anymore in f s tale," 
bv.this hand, I w5 11' supplant t sdme of vouri 
teeth. 

^VJtitr^T^said' 'nothing. 

Mum then, and no more*. . Procefed. 

I say bv sorcerv he got^this isle; 
Froiri me he got it. If thv greatness will 
Revenge it on him — far I know thou dar'st / 
Thou shalt be lord of it, and 1 1 11 serve thee .1 

How now shall this be compass 1 d? 
Canst- thou bring me- to the partv-? 

Yea, vea, mv lord! * I f ll<yield him thee asleen, 
Where thou mayst knock a nail into his head. 

* 

Thou lies't; thou 'canst not; 

""What a pied ninny's this! Thou scurvy patch! 
fl do beseech thv greatness f give him blows 

And take his bottle- from him. When that's gone, 
He shall drink haught but .brine,, for 1 1 11 not show 

• hih \ * . 4 ' 
Where the. quick freshes are. *° 

• > 

Trinculo, ,run into, no * further danger. 
Inter runt the monster one word further and, 

bv this hand, I f ll turn mv mercy out o f doors 

and make a stockfisti of thee. 

;whv, what did I?' I did nothing. I'll go farther 
off. - m 

Didst /thou not sav he lied?, 

<* * ► 

Thou* li.£St. ' 

Do I so? Take thou th§t! (strikes Trinculo) 
As* vou like this, give me 'the iie another time. 

T did ijot give' thee the lie. Out o f "our 'wits, 
and hearing too? A pox o f vour bottle! 

This can sack and , drinking do . A murrain «OTr vour 
monster, and the devil take your "fingers I 



-t 
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C§1: Ha, ha, ha! ^ * ^ 

Ste: Mow forward with vour tale. --Prithee stand 

further off.- Proceed. : ; 

\ 

Pal: V/hv as I told thee', 'tis a custom wit!} him ■ 

1' th 1 afternoon to siee{>. - # There thoti mavst brain 
r him, - - 

ttavipg first seiz'd his ' books ,^or vJith a log 
Battrer his skull, op, paunch him with a,,stake f| 
Or cut his wesand with thv knife. 

Ste: Monster, I will kill this man. -Hift daughter and 

- I-will be king and nueen, ha&e pur : Graces I 
and Trinculo and thvself shal^be viceroys., ' 
Dost thou' like the nlot, Trinculo? 

Tri n: Excellent . 

.-Ste: ' ' Pive.me thy hand. I an sorrv I , beat thee; but 

while' thou liv'st, keep a Rood tongue in thv 
head. 

* • 

Pal: VJithin this half hour will he be asleep. 

Hilt ^fiou destroy him then? 

Ste: Ay, on .mine honour. 

J\v\ : * This will I tell m" master. 

Pal: Thou maVst me nerrv; I am full of pleasure, £ y 

Let 'us be iocund. U5.ll votf troll the catch V_y 
You taught me but whilere? 

-» \ 4 

Ste: At thv request monster, I will do reason, anv^joea-rrtfn . 

Some "on Trinculo, let. us sing, 

Ste Flout' 'em and scout 'em, * ^ 

Tr?in : . And scout 'em -ar^d -Flout 'em. 
t . Thought ,is free.^ " . 

Cal: " That's not the tune. , . . 

(Ariel plays)' m \ 1 . 

« „ 

Trill: ' k This is the tune .of our, catch, nla^'d h" the 

picture of tlo-hodv. ' , 



Ste: Tf thou beest a man, show thvself in t-hy likeness. 

:Jlf thou heesst a devil, take't as thou list, 

■ • • • * 
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Trin: 0', forgive me mv sins*!/ 

Ste: He that dies' pavs all dfebts. I clefv thee.* 4 

Mercv unon us 1 

« * t * 

Cai: Art thou afea'rd? ' 1 

Ste: No, monster,' not I. 

Cal: Be not afeard. "The isle is full of noises. 

Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not 
* Sometimes a 'thousand twahglirig instruments 
Will hum about mine* ears ;^ and sometime voices 
, , That* .if I then had wak f d after long sleep, 

Will make, me sleep again-, and -then, in dreaming, 
The clouds me thought would open and show riches 

* ■ Readv to drop upon me, ,that, when I wak f d, 

T .cried 'to dream again." / . 

Ste: , * This will^ provfe . a brave kingdom to me, where T t . 
" shall have mv music fpr nothirtg. 

Cal: y When Prospero is destroy f d. 

ft s, , 

Ste: That shall be by and bv. I remember the storv. 

Trin:., The sound is going awav\ Let f s fol'low^it, arid 

after do our *work\ 

Ste; • Lead monster; we* 11 follow. ;i "would I could see 

• ' .this taborerl He lavs it on. 

Pros: % * This was well done, mv bird. * t 

Thv shane invisible retain thou still 

• 4 * The trumpery in mv* house , /go bring it hither 
v * For stale to catch, the.se thieves. 

Ari: - * T EP^i * R°- (exit) * * 

Pros: A devi*l, a born devi 1 on whose nature # 

• • - » • ijurtuye can never stick! on whom mv pains, 

* Hum&nelv taken 4 , all, all los*t, ouite los.tl 
. And as with age /his bodv uglier grows*£ 
Sovhis mind canlern. "I will. plague them all, 
Even- to roaring. 
j * . 

(Enter Ariel, loaden with glistering apparel, etc.) 

Come, hang then on this line. 

* 

(Prospero and Ariel remain invisible) Caliban, Stepharto, 
and Tr.inculo awaken 1 , * 
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"Cal: 



Ste: 

ft 



Cal: 



Tri.n: 

Cal: 
Ste: ' 



Trin:. 



Cal: 



Prav you tread softlv, that the blind mol>e mav not 
Hear a foot fall.' We now are near # his call* 
• ^ 

Monster, your fairv, which you say is*a harmless 
fairy, has done 15ttle better than plav' d 
the Ja,ck with us • 

Prithee, my king, be ouiet. t Seest thou here? 
'-tThis is the mpyth p 1 th f cell. No noise, and enter . 
Do that good mischief .which mav make this island 
"Thine own fjzr ever, and* I thv Caliban, 
For ave 'thv f oot-licker • 

0' King Steohanol 0 peer! 0 worthv 

Stephano, loo}c what a wardrobe here is for thee I 

Let it. alone, thou fool! it is but trash, 

' Put off that gown, Trinculo. I}v this hand, I'll 

■have that gol/n! 

* « 

Do, do! We steal by line and leyel, an't like 
vour Grace. 

Monster, come put some lime uoon vour fingers, 
and away with the rest! 

I wilJL have ^none on't. We shall lose our time - 
And all be turn f d to barnacles, or to apes 
VJi'th f or'eheads villanous low. 



eric 



TA i)°i se of hunters heard. Enter divers Spirits in shape of 
dogs and hounds, hunting them about, Prospero and Ariel 
setting them on Caliban, Stfcphan'o, Trinculo, driven out.] 



Pros 



Go, ( charge my goblins that thev forind their ioints 
With drv convulsions, shorten up tfreir sinews 
With ag^d^cramns*, and more ninch-snotted made thefffi 
Than pard or cat o f mountain. ' r 

Let them be hunted soundlv. At this /hour lie at my 
mercv all nine enemies . 



, • (turning to them) 

A solemm air, and the best comforter^ v 
T8>" an unsettled fancv*, 'cure thv brains 
Mow useless, boil'd within thv skull! There stand, 
Tor vou are sneil-stopp'd. ^ 
- ' , The charm dissolves apace; 

And as the morning steals u|>on^ the night, 
Melting the darkness,, so their* rising senses ' 
Begin to chase the ignorant furjes that mantle 
Their clearer r^son. ' ^ 
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A 



All: 
B: 



Inhabit^- tro ^le, wonder fln . 
Out of thfw' r :° me heavenli no, ama2e ^nt 
tnas fearful country! ~ * uide u * 

Ariel: / \ f _ Exuent 

While these vl.K-f 1 ?* red here 
And thi, weak I^ n L? Jd JPPear. • 

gentles, d. .o,^^. 

Act Exit 

Sunder entov, ^ . 
A .' " enter . tt '° itches A and B , * 

Th ^-ce the brinded cat h-^ ' 
m< . ' ' cat hath mew»d. 

. ^ Ce and once the . ' ' .• 

■ the hedge-pig whin'd 

• > ne ' time, . 

Sound about * <C ^ning) 

J n the no's^fj J^^ron go ; 
; . Toad,, that Sdfr ^fj lls th ^« 
n ^'s and nirhtJ hf ld st ° ne 

^ii thou fS ; e t e h ?uo t( 

n w , pharmed pot. ' 

rillet of fennv snakp • 

throw. " ke>ln ^po^ on i d ^.^ , 
Eye of- newt . * - trails 

" Wool of bat 1 fj * oe of frog, 

A ^er»* W amJ tongue of h ' . 
- Sard's and bll ««W«?r*t* B . 

. ^^^^ 
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(to other two) 

* ' 0, well done! I comment vour pains, 

And everv one shall share 5 f th f gains. 
And now about the cauldron sing 
Like elves and fair.ies in a r-»Yig, 
Enchanting all that ^ou put in 



Bar: Who's there? 

«» » 

Tra: ■ , May, answer me: stand and unfold yourself. 

Bar: Long live the king! . $ 

Fra: Barnardo? 

Bar: He. * 

^ ' r 

V 

r ra:' You come most carefully upon your hour. 

Bar: t f Tis now struck twelve; get .tftee to bed, Francisco. 

r 

Fra: Zov this relief much thanks, f t.is hitter cold, - ■ 

I And T am sick at heart. v 

Bar: Have vou ha^l quiet "guard? 

Fra: . Mo,t a mo"use stirring, > 

Bar: ' Well, good night, * 0 
'if *vou d© meet Horatio and Marcellus.' 
The rivals of mv watch, bid them make haste. 

Fra:' I think I hear them; Stand ho, who is there? 

(Fnter Hamlet, Horatio and Marcel lus) 

Hor: Friendsr'to thi& groun'd. * \< 

Mar;^ , # And jliegemen to the Dane. < - " 

r ra: ' Giv^ vou good nlght.v "* > 

r *ar: N 0, farewell, honest soldier, , \ 

Who hath reli'ev'd vou? - 
* - * 

Fra: f • Barnardo hath nv place; Hive vou good n^ight. (exit) 

*'ar; Holla, BarnardoJ 

Bar: Sav, What, is Horatio tbere? . v . 



A n\ec<* of hip . 

Welcome, Horatio, welcome good M arcellus. 

• « 

What, has this tM.ng annear'd again to-night? 
I h^v'e r >een nothing. 

■Horatio says f t*n but our fantasy, „ • * 

And will not let belief take 4 hold of him, 
Touching this dreaded sight tw?ce s^en of us; / 
therefore T have entreated him along*' , • ' 
W*th us to watch the minutes of this night, 
That if again' this apfSar.it ion come, 
fie mav approve our eyes and spe^k to it. 

Tusfi, -tush, 'twill n'Qt anpear. 

55 t down a while, 

And let us once again assail your ears, / 
T hat are so fortified against our story, 
Wha*t 'we* have • twr> nights seen. ' . 

Well, srt ue down, * 

And let us hear Barnardo speak of this. 

Last night of all, 

When vond same star that's westward from the pole 
Had made his coarse to illume that part of heaven 
Where now 5t burns,* Parcel lus and myself,- 
The bell then beating one — 

Ent*r ^host 

Peace, br>eak thee off f looK, where* it comes, my lord. 

Tn that sane figure like the king that's dead. 

Look, mv lord, it -comes! 

Angels and ministers of -grace defend" us.' 

Be ; thou a spirit of health or gotflin damn'd, 

Bring with thee airs from' heaven or, blasts from hell. 

Be -thu 'intents kicked or charitable, 

T hou con 1 st in such a questionable shape 

That I will speak to' thee. I'll' call thee Hamlet, 

King, father, ^oval n a ne* 0, answer met- 

Let re not burs- ; n ignorance , but tell* 

W^\> tV' canon,iz'd bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst 'their cerements; whv the- sepalchre 

Wherein we saw th^e ouietlv inurn'tf 

Hath on'd his nonherous and garble i^ws 

^o -cAst >fhee uiv again* What mav this mean 

^bat'fhou, doad cv>rse, aga i n * * n .Comp] etp steel", 

n ov ; q ; t<; th ^ lR glimpsed of the moon, . " 

M a*-*ng aight hideous; and we fools' of nature" 



Han let : 



So horridlv t'o shake our- di^nos'tipn , 
r 7ith thoughts beyond the reaches of o'Ur soiils? 
^a^, »»hv thrs? wherefor^? Tr hat should we do? - 



Hhost beckonn Hamlet 



4 

-1 



Hor: 

Mar: 

Hor: 
Han : 



Hor: 



Han: 



Mar: 
Ham: 



Hor : 
Ham: 



Tt -beckons vo.u to p^o awav wnth -?t, ^ 
. An* if it some 5morirtment did. desire • * • ^ 
To \tou" a,lone . 

Look v.-ith -what courteous action ' 
-•It.waves »^ou to a .more removed ground. 
' Rut do. not go vii fb it! * 

Do not , nv < lord [ ' ■ 

*/hv, what should be the fear? . ■ - 
T* do not set mv life at a pin's *T6e; 
% And for ftv soul f what pan -it -do to' that, 1 
Be-"np a thp'ng immortal as itself? *< . 

It 'waves me forth 'again. I'll follow it.- 

* T \hat if it tempt vou toward the flood: f mv lord, 
Or to the' dreadful summit of /the cliff 
T?hat beetles o'er his b&se into the sea r , 
And there assume .sone other, horrible -form 
Whifch m^ght deprive vour sovereigntv of reason" 
And 'draw vou into madness? Th^nk of it/ 

t The verv place nuts toys of desperation, 
without more motive, into ever/' tyra^n 
That looks so nanv fadons to the sea 
AndW&ars \t roar beneath. * v ; • " 

- It waves me still, 

1o on. I'll follow thee. 

You > shall not po t mv l.ordx . ■ % * 

)lold off vour -hands! { 

*' Be rul'd. You shal£ not go. v 

*W fate cries out ' - 1 

Ami make each pett;v artire in. this bodv^ 

.As hardv as ^he Hemean lion's nerve 



Still an- 7 callM. Unhand ne , gentlemen 
Rv heaven* T v ll make a ghost of him that 
r"y*av v away!-*-Gp on. 1 1 11 follow .thee. - 



Hhost beckons' 
lets me' 



\ 
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'/hither wilt thou lifed mo? ^peak! X'll go no 
further;' * * 

Mark' me. 

''I will, 

Mv hour is almost pome, 
u hen I to sulphurous .and tormenting flames 
Must render un nvself, 

• Alas, poor ghost I 

* 

Pitv me not, but lend thv serious heading 
To what T shall' unfold. 

'/hat?, \ 

I am thv father's spirit, - ,/ 

Doom'd for -a certain term to walk the night, 

Af\$ for , the da^ confin'd to fast in' fires', - 

TiOrl the fouf* crimes done in my days of nature 

AVe burnt and Pur^'d away. 

But this eternal halzon must ndt he ' - \ 

To fears of flesh and blood. List, -list, V, list! 

If thou didst ever thv dear father love--- 

• 0 Cod 1 - * j ^ 

Revenge his foul and mosl: unnatural murt^er. 

t 

Murther? • v 

M urtH"er most foul, as in the be\t at is; 
Put this most foul, strange, and unnatural , 

- Hast me to^-know 1 1 , 't£at I, with wings as swift " ' 
7T^ -meditation or tHe .-.thoughts of love, 
M ay sweept to <mv rpvi^hpe. ' r 

*> » . * 

I find the*:' ant*!", * i ■ < m * 

Upy\ Hamlet, hear«% ^ 

f 'Trs given out ^hat^ sleeping .in mv orchard f 
~ A serpent- stung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 
IS bv a forged process of mv death* 
Rarrklv abus'd. But know, -thdta noble vouth, 
^he serpent that did sting thv 'father's life 
, "Momwears his crown. " 

t • 

* 0 f mv prophetic soul! 

Mv uncle? 

A", that inces.tuos., that adulterate beas.t, 



Ham: 



Ihost: \ — won to his shameful lust 

The v?ill of ny- most seeming virtuous* queen. \ 

0 Hamlet/ what a i^alling-of f was there,,, 

But soft! methinks I scent the morning air. 
Brief I let me be. Sleeping within my orchard,- 
M v custoft alwavs Qf the afternoon^ v / 

Upon mv secure hour thv uncle stole, 
With.iuice of cursed hebona in* a vial, 
And in -the ^porches of my ears did pour 
tVie lener<3us distilment ; whose effect 

• Holds such an enmitv with blood of man m 
That swift cts quicksilver it cour-sesr througtf 
The naturval g#tes and allevs of 'the body 

1 And with a sudden vigour it d6th posset 
' ' And curd, lik6 eagtiT droppings 'into, milk,* 
The thin and wholesofne blood.' S,o did mi-ne; ■ 
Thus was I, sleeping! bv a brother's hand. 
Of life, of crown, o^oueeh, at once dispatch 

• And Tf thou hast nature* in thee, hear, it not. 
Let not the roval bed of DenTiark be 

A couch for luxurv and damned incest. 
Fare thee well at once. , ■ • 

The glowworrv shows, the .matin to be near 
' And gins' to pale his unef fectifal - f ire. 

' Adieu', adieu, adieul ReYiember me. (ex^'t) 

all vou host of^heavenl^ Hold, hold, mv heart 1 
. • ■ Remember thee? 

Yea, from the table of mv memory 
•■11 wipe awav all* trivial^ fond records, 
1' saws of books, all forms/ all -pressures* past 
at voufh and observation copied there, 
thv commandment # all alone shciH live 
withi n the book and" volume of m\r brain , 
unmixed with baser matter. Yes, bv heaven! 
v „ . « How to mv word: 

* Tt is' 'Adieu, adieul -Remember me. 1 

1 ha»ve . sworn 1 1* , 

P^os: " m , Spirits, which bv mine art 

I havp from' their confines' call f d to enact ; " 
Mv present fancies . 

■ There's something else to do. * flush *aftd be*mute, 
Or else our ^pell is rnarr'd. 

s ' 

Enter Clarence and Keeper 4 

Keeper: Why looMs vour grace so he^vilv to-dav? 

Clarence: 0, T have passed a .miserable *iy.ght, • , 

So full of fearful dreams, of uplv Rights, 

* That, an T am a Christ fan faithful 4 nan, 
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Clarence: I would not -spend another such a night, 

Though T tw6re to buv a world, of hanpv day/£»- 
. * So' full of *tiismal terror was the tirrr^, 

Keener: What was your dream, my lord? T pra^ vou tell me, 

Clarence: MethaughtS that I had broken from tfie Tower 
• „ And was embarked, to cross to Burpjandv, - ^ 

• • And in my coropanv mv brother Gloucester, 
- % -Who from mv cabin tempted me to walk *• 

Upon 'the hatches: thence we looked toward England 
And cited up a thousand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaster, 
That h^d befall* n us. As we pacecl along , • . 
Upon the giddy footing of 'the hatches, * * t 
Methought that Gloucester* stumbled, and jn falling.. 
Stsydk rrte Xthat thought to stav him) overboard 
Into the tumbling billows *of the main. 
' < 0 Lord! methdupht what pain it was drown! ! 
What dreadful nois^e of. waters in mine ears I 
What sights of ,ugly death within mine eyes! 
. ' . Methoughts I was a thousand' fearful wracks; 

A thous^hd. men that fishes gnawed upon; - 
Wedges .of gold, great' anchors , "heaps of pearl, 
. „ Inestimable stones, unvalued j.ewels, 
,/fll sca"tt f red iir the' bottom of the sea: 
''Some say in dead men's skulls, and in th^ holes 
Where 'ev'es did once inhabit, there were crept 
<as* 'twere in scorn of eves) reflecting gems, 
That wpo$d the slimy bottom of the deep 
And mocfked the dead bones that 3J^v s*catt J red bv. 

t \ 

Keeper: Had vou such leisure in f the time of death 

, To gaze -upon these secrets of the deep? * 

Clarence: Methought* I had; and ^of ten* did 1 strive 

To yield the ghost; but still; the envious flood 
Stopped in mv soul, and tgould 'riot let it forth 
To find the emptv, vast, and wandering air, . / 
> -* But smothered it within mv panting bulk^, 

Who almost burst^tb belch it in the se^« s 

KeePerf Awaked you not* in this; sore agonv? " 

Clarences No, no, my cjrean was lengthened after life. 
0, then, began the tempest to ti\v soul! 
I passed (methought) ttte melancholv f lt>od , 
yith that sour ferryman which poets write of,* ( 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night £ 
The first that there did greet mv stranger soul 
my great father- in-law, renowned Warwick,^ 
spake aloud, f What scourge for per"]urv 
this dark monarchv afford false Clarence? *' 



Was 
Who 
Can 
And 



so he vani shed. 



Then* 



-came wand 1 ring by 
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* Clarence: A shadow like^n angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in bllSfed, and he shrieked out aloud, 
'Clarence isi come — false, fleet inp, periured ' 
s~ Clarence, \ 

That stabbed me in the field bv Tewksbur^: 
Seize on him Furies, -take him unta torment! 1 
S With that (methought) a legion of' 'foul fiends 
' . , Environed ne , and howled in^mihe ears 

Such hideous crie^-that with ttip very noise 
. * I, trembling, waked, ; and For "4 reason after 

Could not belieVe but that "I Was, in hell, 
Such a terrible impression made- ; mv dream. 

Keeper: 4 1 Ho marvel, lord, thptigh it affrighted vou;. 

I am afraid (me things) to hear ybu tell it. 



Clarence: Ah, keeper, keeper, * I, ,Wa\te dforte -these thingS t 
(That now give evidence against mv soul) 

< • For Edward' 1 , s sake, and $ee how h6 requites me J 

0 God! if my deep"' pralv 1 rs cannot appease thee* 

• Butz-thou. wilt be\-avenged' on my misdeeds ? 
Yet execute'* thy wrath in me/alon^-: 
0, spare mv guiltless wife and mv /poor' chilcf^enl/ 
Keeper, I - prithee sit by ( ,me awhile. 

Mv soul is heavy; and^I' vfalA'* would sleep. 

Keener: I will,-, my 16rd; ;^'od give your 'grace - good res 

All: . The triqrd ..sister^ hand in harui, ■ 

Posters Of th£ v $ea-- and, -land, v r - / * ■?./■ ■ 

Thus do go ab'^ut , , abput , , y feP . , 

. Thrice to thine, ' And tfaxi&e- to^.jnine,. / 

* And. thrJLce again -to . wake up.vftine/ ^ - ; 
Peace J;\ The^charm* ko^6und up. r ' ^ : ' " 

C: (To audience) ^. " ' • - ; ' *** '•; ' 

You do/'iook, %y Vw^Vin a mov'.d; sort ; y ''\ 
* * ' • As if, vou were dis*^*4ji . R e cheerful, s'i'fr, -'V 
; . \. .Our revels now are\en4ed*^:. These our actors, 
\ : '/As I fpr^^tol^d'/you, we're air:sn4ritf? :V and^ „ 

V./t Are'melt-ec! into air, into thi tt^ir; *V ><:;', : 
'V''An4, ''l-foe-' the baseless fabric" 6f this, vi'sxon| 
'the c.Icya*«c&pt>' r d 't'bweV^.v^the gorgeous >alafces , 

\ > 




As dreamy afre m&d^ : prt, -and .our little 
.Is; rounded with- a sleep. 



' * , v. 



. Junior High'* 'Script < 

s . t 177.6-3 ; 07:6 *• / 

r \VjV-'^y .Charles- .and „Lola Wilcox 



Characters: . .g^rrl .-named/ El lie 
I V V ; . * :/AC—' "' v ' tor/ 
- 'V**' " - ,bpy named Adam 



woman named Elsa 
B: * (or) . 

man named Adam 



When the play opjsns , B is sitting in (his, her) space, with 
p^per and pencil, portable writing desk', tape recorder. A A 
tfuns onjstage, mimes running through woods, climbing over 
rocks, etc. He (she) hears the voices of his /her) family 
running .through his .mind and responds to. these^Voioeg while 
running. 

younger brother T s voice: screams ,. whine . 
Mother: What T s going on? 



Father: 

Mother: 

* /> 

Father :- 
t>rothfer : 
Father: 

A: 

.Father: 

brother: 
father: 

A: 

MotherT ' 



Damn it, are you picking on your little brother 
again, A?" (Ellie- or Adam) 

Can't you children get-along?* • We f re .supposed to 
be* on vacation. 



What are 'you doing ! 



(A) wdn f t let me help 'put up the tent. 

Leave the stakes alone I (A), what are you doing 
with the tent stakes?, ' # 

(spoken while running) You told me to put up the 
tent. • " «* 

That's not the. right way. You have to start over*- 
here with the long pole^ How many times do I hive 
to tell you. . . . . ~ { 

A said (she, he) had a better way 4 to do it. 

This is no time for games. I want to get camp", 
set up so we can enjoy ourselves. Here', gimme * 
that pole. f 

Gimme a chance, Dad. 

If you Can't be of any use with the tent, A, you 
can come and help me. \ . 
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A: , Please , mpve% * ^ . 

brother: (screams) (A) pushed me! 

Father: What did you do ' that'' for? * t t ^ 

Mother: T just can't stand it.' What 1 s/wrong with you - 
anyway? . * 

Father: Get out of fierce * Go get some firewood. Anything, 
but leave . * - . * * • • 

A: O.K., 0<K. (repeats, gradually getting; louder 

but aiso getting out of breath)^ * 

Father , mother, brother:* 

A, A, A Come back, wait. (etc. gradually fading 
away) . ' 

* * * 

A falls, clunks head. Twists ankle, takes a discovery minute 
tries iro walk, 'is dizzy, can't walk very well/ ; 

f * 
Help ... help, help! 

(B Iooks up, has a moment to listen. Heads towards the voice 
B stands and listens; doesn'-t* hear anything. A is turning 
inward on (his, herO helplessness.) * 

B: - Hello!. Is someone there? Hallo?* * . 

A: * Cstarts to call out, then stbps , 'embarrassed .but 

as B turns to go) Ye's (in haste) Over herel 

B: Hello, youngster. Are you all right? 

A: No (disgusted). I think I've spr€^ned my ankle. 

Anyway it hiarts too much to walk *b& it. I was 

running through the woods and fe£li Like a- 
, dumb-head ^ * - * ,J / ' <i 

B: , • Let me loak at it'. 

A:" ' Nc?^ 'it'll be all right. 

B*: I hive a small cabin just* over there. You could, 

fcome with me, and rest a little tthd 'see' if your 
ankle improves. (B acta on the speech while* 
giving it, helping A up and into, the cabin area. 

*i 

(A stumbles* and B really takes a firm hold.) 

«■ 

At my age I feel a little unsteady myself some- 
times. We can hjelp each other. (A gratefully 
accepts this compromise ) ' 
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My parents aren't very far from here. We f r6 

camped in Beaver Creek Campground. 

* • « 

Beavfer -Creek Campground is better than four mil$s 
from here. You've come farther than you think. 

(Looking' aroundU changing the subject^ Do you live 
Jiere? What are you doing? 

Well, I'm retired. And I decided /to write a 
novel about this place. 

This cabin? 



This cabin, yes, and the man and woman who built 
it, and all the men and women who lived in this 
bit of wilderness ^before that, back to the be- 
ginning, % - 

I wish I had a place like this to go — to get away 
from people. , ^ K 

Yes, N that's what they all "wanted. Th.at's why 
they came^here. ( 

Who? , i> 



The people who lived here before us. Take my 
.father. (Picks up* diary). He came here from 
Missouri to set up as a rancher* This is rtiy 
mother f s dia > ry. She tells about how, hferd it w,as 
at/*£irs:t. My father came out here, fou'nd tfye 
l'and, built the cabin,. th^n sent for her. 

He met me at the station, just as we' planned*. He 
looked so handsome in his boots* and kerchief. I 
kfiow I looked like something the cat drug in after 
coming 600^miles from Missouri. But he said I 
looked. . . 

She looked* jso .pretty , ju^t like I remembered. I 
thought' maybe she'd think I looked like a foreigner 
don't reckqn sh$ ever s$w me in anything but a city 
suit before # tha± dky. % % 

I a'sfked .him where we were going, how far it was to . 
the ranch. It seemed so strange to talk about "a 
ranch* 11 2000^ .acres we pwn hfere on Beayeir Creek.; , 
That's aTs'-much land as lies' under the whole town *\ 

where we come from in Missouri. ] 

v " • * 

2000 acres seemed too big to her/ .But I explained, 
we needed even more because -cattle . take so much. 



Someday , this will just\be the summer pasture; the 
main ranch will be downNin the valley. .I've got 
my eye on the place we need already. 15^000 acres 

I hope we move to this valltey ranch soon. Not 
that I don't like this cabim. He says we won't 
be able to get tp town in the winter. This little 
cabin away here in the pi^s' is beautiful now— 
but I'm afraid of what>fte says the winter's like. 
All I told him was that if he planned on having 
sons to help him then I would need some space big 
enough indoors 4 as well as out to raise them* pro- 
per. 

Were yoi^ the only kid they had? . ** e 

Oh, no. 'I vlas in the middle-. . . 

# 

Did you have anv brothers? I do. 

Oh, lots. Four. Two older > two younger. I 
hated them all from the -time I was eight until I 
was twenty. Hardly a week went by .without some- 
body getting a black eye. My m6ther used to say, 
"\[ wish I'd had a dozen of you'.' I'd drown you 
all." 

Really? (pause) What happened when you got, to 
be twenty? 

I lef*t home* Then we got along fine. Matter ^of 
territory, you know. .2000 acres wasn't efiouglf 
for Dad; 15 ,000 acres wasn f t enough -f or * a jwhole' 
family. That's what it i$ all about~~who belongs 1 " 
td what and ^how much can you have. (^icks ' up, the' 
diary) I was 'j'ust two "when we; moved from this 
cabin to the valley ranch. TjjeyjNd-'. lived* here- 
seven years. Mom was so glad^o-'jnove^ 

we're going!" I * can /hardly beXidve : it, af^tei* all 
*thi$.*- Seven winterg»I've sperit-fiere , . thtee "chii- 
dreiVI've had here, and I 'thought none.' of them> ; 
would live through tpp atoful cbl'd. V • * - .. 

glad we boughir the T ole flaggerty 
p^lacej. ^ren^t^p-u, hosj^y? , \: • * 

Ofty'.&od* yes! Just Irhinlc, I ' il 'have "water out of 
. ;a pump instead of- the creek*' • And real *hedrb6ms , 
^separate ..from th£ rest of the hatise. *,&Rd- a sit- . 
ting frbbhi. : And "friends to come ^nd sit. ill it. 

^Sounds a might crowded to me. .But I know you put 
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up with a lot, moving out hetfe j^nto nowhere. 

You know, now we're going to have Christmas 
parties. .All the valley folk will come* And 
we'll go "to weddings- -and funerals and # dhristenings . 
And church. And barn dances. First time. you 
courted me we went to a dance. „ 

I can still dance .(does a*few steps) There, see. 
I'll be able to fit right >n to.Valley .life. Butf 
I'm going to jniss this piaq'e like my own arm. 

There's no reason why this cabin, has t© be left 
to the- wind and the weather. We'll keep it up 
so we can co'me.here 1 when we need to. 

I need a place to go to be by- myself ^sometimes . 
No 4 kS|j^s , 'no neighbors, no cattle, no hay hands, * 
n<5 ibills. m This could.be tKat place. 

That way e'ach' of us has* a little of nhat he « 
needs. * . 

Well, that'd be all rig|lt. Can I have this* 
dance, m'am? * * 

Did you ever come to this cabin with* him? I. 
would' have . b ' . 

• *" ' * * 

Sometimes I came with hdm when' there, was something 
to f ix--a windbw* 'broken during the winter or a - 
fence around* the .garden, to keep out- the qows". La- 
te^r, -when I needed to, I 'came he re<Jby myself . "All 
us kids 'did. We heeded space in our .togetherness . 

I hate living~with my family. They always' put me 
'down. They* think I can't do ..anything right. We 

fight all the time. Mostly. Ay parents v take,my 
brother's side*-of it because I'm older and Vm - 

supposed to ]<now hotter. 

That'll change. Your brother will get bigger and . 
theft he'll' have to know better too.,v» The b'est Mrijing 
is to give* each other a little room., Some f f oiks * 
never learn that: they think allyirhe space 'around 1 
th&m,- aftd a 1*1 the territory too , l^ fongs ta them 
apd jthat they can do what they liki w;Lth it. Take 
the ~story. of Jediah Barnes and Axel Peterson. Axel 
'Peterson was the, man who staked the original gold* 
claim on Beaver Creek 'back in 18^0. Or so he said. 
'Old Jud»BarYies said the Scime thing. 

I seen a stake back* yonder with the initial^ A\PI 
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• Jud: on it, Axel, Wouldn't be yours, would it? 

'Axel: If it looke.d like this one here, it was^ 

Jud: I guess vou know I prospected this valley last 

year and the year before. 

'I Axel: Yeah, But this year you worked up around the Ute 



Needles, That's a gdod five miles from -this 
drainage • 



Jud: Shoot, the coals ain't dead in my campfire yet. 

Some noaccount claim- jumper horns right in. 



.ERLC 



Axel: It's you that's hornin' in. We'd never seen hide 

- »\ nor/«hair of ya if ya hadn't/heard about .my lucjo, 
' ~ Now I'm goin' 'ta drive this here last stake arid 
j ^take this here last bunch of samples to totfn and 
. ' record my claim. When T t come back I/d be obliged 

if you and your horse's hind end 'ed take your- 
selves .outa Beaver Creek, 

Jud: It ain"'t your claim, £xel Peterson, You got no- 

f right to it, I was here first and I f mean to be 

here after you've left the Territory,' Which you f re 
going to .do as* quick as you can get your gear 
together and move it Out, 

Axel: You're a little short on one end t®> be ordering 

people , around. 

Jud: 'Dynamite cpmes in li^ttle packages. ^ * - 

Axel: Well, we'll just-J;.ry tfiat, 1 

Cthey fight: a Grotowski Aght; move slowly to exhaustion , 
and real time tempo) 

B: At the erid of two hours, according to the way they 

« told it, nobody ha^won and neither man could stand 4 

^ up. So they helped each other back to town, 

t * \ 

( 

A: • • Wljat happened -to the claim? 

B: It didn't matter who owndd It bfeeause the erttire 

find amounted to $40 worth of gold, bearing quartz — 
and Axel took that wfl;h him to the Asisey .office 
to record the claim. He spent *the rest of- the 
. • season digging test holes all over Beaver Creek 

trying to find the vein Where that quartz came 
* - from. Never did, and gave up gold mining. Star- 

ted the general store, selling picks and shcDvele . 
. ' to everybody else. Store still stands. 
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B: 

A: 
B: 



A: 



B: 



Zach: 
Trapger : 
Zach: 

Baptiste : 
Zach: 

BcipTriste 



What happened to Jud? " ^ 

J< \ ' ' 

He tried to jump a claim in th£ V/yoming Black Hills 
and was found head down at the bottom- of a dry 
wash. ' 

Some, people are rvever satisfied with what they^ve 
got. « . 

That was one of Axel Peterson's test holes you 
fell into. Othey laugh) My book goes back fur- 
ther to the time of the explorers and the trapper f s„ 

Perhaps I f ll go back as far as the Spanish 
and the. Indians. There have been a lot of\dif- 
ferent people who came this way. / 

I don't think about all' that — all those people*/ 
Not as real people who actually lived here, who 
'ate and slept and walked around here. 



and Indian 




Ah, but it's called Beaver Creek for a reason. A 
trapper named it. There are places all over this 
territory named by the French, 'Spani 
people who lived here in the 17 and 1\ 
some French one.*s: Platte River, De Bi 
Cache »La Poudre. Spanish names are 1] 
Grande, Mesa Verdej Colorado. Indian names are 
everywhere ; Sanquache, Manitou, Umeompagre , Awkaree 
are only a few; It was when the Americans cane 
that the fur trade days' ended. There's a story 
about an American fur agent, Zachary, Hughes , and 
a French Trapper, Jacques^ Baptiste , and his Ute 
wife, Good Heart...* * 

Well, Jacques- Baptiste , that was a fine venison 
stew. Your- woman knows how to please the palate. 

Oui-, Ms Hughes. If we only had a little tobacco 

I could offer ypu a .smoke* to finish the -meal. 

I been savin 1 some. (stoke.s pipe) You* seem to be 
a pro'5t>erou%, enough trapper, #Jacque^.' What would 
you say is*a fair price for .a prime beaver pelt 
Tiext spring? # , 

Has the American- a better p)?ice to offer thbn the 
British? - ( n 

My resources are unlimited + Jacques. I f m prepared 
to pay top price and better no matte? what the 4 
qualj.tv of the pelt'. 

* 

Like all your cNiptrymen , , you talk big. Larger 
than vour wallet, mavbe? ' If what you say is true, 
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Baptiste: prove it at the ytearly Rendevous. Words cannot 
buy pelts , ,mon- ami. . 

Zacht : Baptiste,. you seem a reasonable fellow and I'll 

be straight with you. The American Fur Companv , , 
wishes to keep the/Spanish and British interests' 
from monopolizing the beaver trade in these moun-, 
> tains. To do that we will have to lose money for 

a few years'.^ A clever m^n like yourse<Lf could 
stand to make a lot of, monev in no time a'tall. *" 

Baptiste: The Americans are new to this game. I named this 
place Beaver Creek; if I ^m careful .there will 
still be beaver here when I am ready* to hang up 
my traps and return to France. But this competi- 
tion you speak of will wipe out all the beaver—, 
from this, and from every other* placfc. 

Zach: The bearer trade will not last another ten years 

anyway. Prices for pe^ts have to .go down. We'll 
just hurry up the process a little. You should 
think pf giving your Ute woman a Christian wedding 
ceremony and' settling down here. You could - guide 
for settlers coming out west from our crowded 
eastern states. 

Baptists: Such 3, thing is too far awav. France is my home. 

I will return with much money fyom the beaver and 
leave this place for the next « man after me.' ' : 

Zach: .That man will be an American. 

Baptiste: And perhaps he* has. not waited for me to leave, eh?. 

Perhaps he is here already, sits with me at my . 

• campfire^ talking of furs, and- of settlers. 

Zach: * Perhaps, '(silence) . 
i 

B: * -I ran across some old letters from the fur trap- 
ping days, t .a third hand story " about an- Ameri- 
can; Fttr Compariy agent who w^s lost two seasons in 

* the mountains. He \ was found drifting down the 
river by Company Scputs, starved, delirious and 

- rav?.ng. ' 
» * * t 

* • • • - 

A: * He* was] Zachary? , R;ight? 

B: For the purposes of my novel he is. I believe 

that ^rnany such meetings between' Indian:, French, / 
' t v\ and ^riti ; sh # trapp4r^s tp.^k nlace as the American % 
' ^ Fur Company 'expanded. They knew the world was 
* I changing, that' the Americans, were trying '-to take 

x \ over*' the wh$le coritinerit if 'they could. They kijew 
\th would hiekn the end 6f their wav of life. They ' 
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fought to keep that from happening in any and 

^every way ' they- knew how. * , 

- ^ 

Be sure, Zacharv Hughes,' you must, wait \iere a bit. 
I will see that your horse is well fed. 

I'll tend to my horse,- Bapjtiste, never mind. .1 
always take care of my horses and gear. myself. 
No problems that way. 

No, r\o. The perfect hoSt must be all things to 
his - guest. I'll only be a moment. 

(smokes) Hello? (to wife — nothing) Speak 'English? 
(•nothing) Parlais vous , francaise? (nothing) Well , 
I don't speak Ute. signs-*-"good food 11 (he inter- 
prets out, loud both sets of signs) 

signs-^"yoU must go" 

(laughs- out loud) signs — "no, I sleep your' lodge. 11 
signs — "you^ sleep , no wake . !! 

You don't ma^n to tell me dear* old Baptiste* would 
murder me injmy «Teep. (pause) signs — rt ? (would) 
vour mar) kill me" * v - 

signs — "Yes. You go adft across little water. 
Run^north. No take horse. My man* wait , hitfe , 
v shoot you. Take pack', go." ' 

I think yott mean' it. Wfell, I Wouldn't b~e the* 
first agent to disappear* in* these mountains, 
signs — T*hank. you, Good Hearth" > « 

They were #> f ighting over the land too.^ Even, if 
they said^th^v were fighting over fur's.. * 

Y ^s. 

Everybody thought what thev wanted fdom tire <*land 
vas the right thing. Baptiste. wantecS*^ make a * 
bunch of jjioney from beaver furs; Zachary wanted ' 
the mountains to belong to Americans?; the miners 
Just wanted the gold;* the rancher wanted acres • 
and acres for a cattle franch.* Nobody thought * 
abaut ,what the lancjr wanted or was. Or what the 
land might want to be. Is that a silly thing to 
say? * • 

No. No^/noW. Lately people, have- be^un to think 
about land and trees 'and animals having' rights of 
their own. The- thought • secerns a little strange to 
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, most of us yet j but we're changing. We are Very,, 
/used to' feeling we can do what we Vftvt, take what 
we please. It takes a while to 7 change feelings 
- that -are very old, very convenient, ■ 



Most people just don't think about it. Thev live 
in the city and don J t think about the v fact 'that 
it is concrete and steel. 7 

There are lots of people who try to find a little 

• of the" outdoors. Your parents, for* instance, when 
thev come to Beaver Creek campijng. 

But 1 have friend,s who never leave the city. 
They've never seen -a deer or 'forests or really ' , 
blue skies. And they don't care that they've* 
never se-ej\ thos^ things— -they don't even- thijik 
about ijt . 

v I.havd a grandson like your friends. 

* *~ r 

. Whtf don^t you bring hxm here? M 

Well, I will ask hini again. Now, siThce you've ^ 

4 shown me hctw important -it is. % \ j 

■ J ' *- \ * • 

Cnume piece reflecting black future by '/ actors) 9{ 

• * 

It's really important. ' V/e're getting* used to ftj/^ 
we s believe tha't ain has to be poisonous*, food fillip 
^of chemicals, people forced to live *in tiny boxes. / 
We believe that's the* way ; ft haa tcf'be and tkat „ 

* it' 3 going ^to get worse. • • 

Is that Really what you see for the next person in 
Beaver Valley, A? I.s that what vou think it will 
be like ,for you? * . «■ 

: . . -v ; ' " ' 

I believe I'll^live. in a place like a cave. I'll - 
j stay inside and never want to ga^out because the 
outside is so awful. I wan^t see othe^r peopled 
except on screens becaus-e thfiv won' t go out , 
either. The animals will be gone. # Maybe, every- 
thing el^e too. • "\ ( 

(mime' piece reflecting light future by 2 actors). 

V , ■ ' ' ' \ 

, .That is one picture of Beaver Valley in 2076. 

But there , are others. We won't necessarily have , 
to litfe . in tombs for the dead and dying". It is 
possible that our houses will be wctrmed by the 
sun, cooled by. the wind, open to g£een l p$rkq 'and 
covered bv a vast, clear skv above. 
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A: * 'Nobodv believes in that kind of future. 

^ B: To the contrary f many people believe in it. I 

\ have a friend who is designing towns wi^thr paths 

for people walking that are never* crossed by the 
- - tracks th^tt take the fast, people moving machines 

- between the widespread places. ' * 

A: You realiv think* we 1 11 live in a place like that? 

All of us? Ordinary pepple too? x - 

B: M I think it is possible. I* think right now it 4 is 

1 six of one possibility and a half a'dozen of the 

other . » V 

I - v 

A: . Ha.lf a chance for either f yture . 

■ B: I have come "tp belielye that what Beaver Creek 

looks like r xn 2076 J ( depends on what* you and I do 
now. It is* possib-le that the dying we feel is 
qnly the dying of our kind of world. What you 
and I do now is what will shape the new world. 

A: -WhAt are you doing? t * 

» ^ * * 

B: I'm working* on this novel so people will- think ^ . 

about the land and hibw to u^e it and wha^j its 
y v rights are. And I'm going to iWite^my grandson 

- from the city to come here and ^tay with me v 

A: 4 And do vou \jthink that sort' of 'tiling will make* a * 

'difference? 

' t * 

Br .Yes, We are changing worlds. We have to pay at-* 

tention to 'wl^at in £h& old world will die and what 
will live on in tjie new one. Maybe this will help 
me sav'what I mean. ^ 

This Is a speech made bv Seattle, Chief of the 
^Suguamish tribe, when he surrendered his lands , to 
' * the white man. It was in 1855 and he knew the 

* world of the Indian was dead. 

Seattle: We are two distinct races with separate origins 
and ^separate destinies. To us the ashes of ods 
ancestors are s'acrett and their resting place is 
' • • hallowed ground* You wander far from the' graves 

of your* ancestors and seeminglv without regret, . . 
But whv -should I mourn at the untimely fate of my 
people? Tr.ibe follows tribe, ancl nation follows ' 
c ' \ ^nation, and regret is useless. . . 

But when the last Red .man *shall have become a 
f myth among the White men* . .when your children's 

children think themselves alone 'in the field, the 
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store upon the highway, or in the silence of the 
path-less woods, they will not' be alone.-* tn all 
the earth there is no place dedicated to soli- 
tude. At night when the streets of your cities, 
are silent and you think them deserted <, they will 
throng with th£ returning hosts that once filled 
them and s^ill love this beautiful land. Th& 
White man will neiver be alone. Let hinf be just* 
and_ deal kindly with my people, "for the dead are 
not powerless. J)ead; — I say? There is no dea1;h. 
Only a change r>f worlds. . 

There are ^ourjD^iiefrtST'"" And a brother or two^ 
f rom j^B^ox^ftSTof *it . 

I don f t want them to come just ve*-. I f m not 
ready. ^ 

Nobody is every re^dy, really. H It won'.t be long 
and soon you 1 11 have t space arid time enough to be^ 
vourself. Maybe even sooher than vou f d like. 

Ypah, £ut can 'I" stand" it? .(as a joke) 

Of course .you can. Cpause) How's your ankle? 

Oh , O.K., I guess,. fc * 

• • • 

Are yo"u here,? Shall -I call to them? 
Not yet. I. . \ I wanted to say Thanks first. 
Yfes. Thank§, to vbu too. (they 'shake hands) 
Hood luclc 'on your novel. > * 
Good luck «on our drfearcfe. ♦Good-bye • 
Good-bve% . 

(B leaves) • 
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